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—— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest 
features become attractive. Without the:n the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 
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+THE 


UNITED SERVICE. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE UNITED STATES 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE 


Military, Naval, and Civil Service, 





In the Wovember number of Tue Unrrep Service Magazine is com- 
menced a serial novel, entitled “A ZEALOT IN TULLE,” by Mrs. 
Witprick. The author being the wife of an army officer, as well as 
a writer of established reputation, adds additional interest to an inter- 
esting and well-written American novel. 

Captain Cuarues Kine, U.S.A., the author of “WINNING HIS 


SPURS,” “KITTY’S CONQUEST,” ete., commences in the same 
number a story entitled “CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT DUR. 


ING THE WAR.” 

“THE CRUISE OF THE U. 8S. SLOOP-OF.WAR ‘VINCEN- 
NES,’” circumnavigating the globe, 1833-36, from the journal of Lieu- 
tenant Rospert Lee-Wrieut Brownina, U.S.N., also commences in the 
same issue. 

The December’ number contains articles entitled “The Bureau of 
Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelligence,” and 
“Army of the Potomac before Richmond, a correspondence with Gen- 
eral McClellan, and touching Fitz-John Porter,’ by Brevet Major- 
General P. St. Georae Cooke, U.S. A., retired, which we feel sure 


will be of general interest to the public. 
Subscribers for the year 1886 will be sent the November and 


December numbers of THe Unirep Service free of charge. 


+» 4 


The United Service for the Coming Year. 


Arrangements have been made for many contributions of special 
interest, and among these we call special attention to the following: 
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The series of articles on the late war, by authors who participated 
in the battles which they describe, both Federal and Confederate, 
among whom will be: 


Brevet Major-General, Brigadier-General O. O. Howarp, U.S.A. “Sher- 
man’s Campaign of 1864.” 

Brevet Major-General, Brigadier-General (retired) R. W. Jounson, 
U.S.A. “The Battle of Stone River.” 

Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8S. Volunteers, Major A. M. Ranpot, First 
U.S. Artillery (late Colonel Second New York Cavalry, “ Harris’s 
Light”). “The Second New York Cavalry at Appomattox, April 
8 and 9, 1865.” 

Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8S. Volunteers, Colonel A. 8. Daaaert, 
Second U.S. Infantry. “The Battle of Rappahannock Station.” 
Colonel A. G. Bracxert, Third U.S. Cavalry. “The Battle of Ezra 

Church.” 

Colonel Horatio C. Kina. “ Reminiscences of a Quartermaster, 1864-65.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel ALEXANDER R. Cuiso_m, Aide-de-Camp to General 
Beauregard. “Reminiscences of an Aide-de-Camp—The Battle 
of Shiloh.” 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Captain M. H. Sracy, Twelfth U. 8. In- 
fantry. “The Battles on the Weldon Railroad, 1864.” 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Captain W. R. Parne 1, First U.S. Cavalry. 
“ Recollections of 1863.” 

Also, “REMINISCENCES OF A WESTERN VOLUNTEER,” and 
numerous other war articles, which will be duly announced. 


Cruises of U.S. men-of-war during the first half of this century, 
from the diaries of officers attached to them, will be given throughout 
the year, and will contain interesting descriptions of the countries 
visited in all parts of the world, anecdotes of naval officers of that day 
never before published, and will be of great interest to naval officers. 
“ The Cruise of the ‘ Vincennes’ ” in the November Unirep Service will 
open the series. Other articles on professional topics of the day will 
also appear throughout the year. 

Articles on the Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, by officers of the re- 
spective corps, whose names in each case will be a guarantee of their 


capacity to treat of the subjects dealt with. 

The NATIONAL GUARD will receive attention in the Magazine, 
and an article entitled “THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES,” by General Horatio C. Kina, in the January 
number, will be followed by others of importance on the same subject. 
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Having purchased the Army and Navy Quarterly (Eclectic), and 
it having been merged into Tue Unirep Service, it is our inten- 
tion to reproduce from standard foreign magazines such professional 
articles as will be of interest to officers of the Army and Navy, and 
which treat of the vital topics of the day. 

The CIVIL SERVICE, as heretofore, will receive notice, and 
articles relating thereto, from the pens of able writers, will appear 
from time to time. 

Numerous professional articles of current importance, and short 
stories from eminent writers, will be a leading feature of the Maga- 
zine during 1886. 

We are pleased to state that Taz Unirep Service has doubled its 
circulation during the past year, and we invite attention to the recent 
commendations of the press printed herewith. 


Price, 35 cts. $4.00 per annum. 


4@ Specimen copies sent FREE on application. 


The United Service Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain a number of 





periodicals through one agency and at reduced rates, we will, until 
further notice, receive orders for Toe Unitep Service and any of the 
periodicals named below at the prices given in the columns headed 
“With The United Service.” 


With 
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UNITED ff SERVICE 


RECENT PRESS NOTICES. 


, “The Broad Arrow,” London, England. 
“ The latest issue of this magazine contains a rich table of literary fare.” 
“United Service Gazette,” London, England. 
“We do not know in this country or in any other a more readable service magazine issued 


from the press.” _ “The Nautical Gazette,” New York City. 

“This magazine is steadily improving, and is making progress in the estimation of the 
higher class of technical magazine readers.” 

“Evening Telegram,” New York City. 

“Tt continues to be a very agreeable specimen of neat printing, and to present an array 
of readable and instructive articles, mainly relating to military, naval, and civil service matters.” 
“The Sentinel,” Plattsburg, N. Y. 

“In point of ability and general style of make-up it ranks with Harper’s and the Century, 
and any one wishing to keep thoroughly posted on the various branches of the government 
service will find it of incalculable value.” 

Daily “State Gazette,” Trenton, N. J. 

“To those interested in any branches of the public service, and all the numerous interests 

connected therewith, this is an invaluable publication. It is also full of interest to the general 


” 
reader. ’ “New Hampshire Gazette,’ Portsmouth, N. H. 
“This magazine, which started out witn good promise, has steadily improved in value, 
and there is rarely a number which does not contain some single article worth the price of a 


year’s subscription.” “The Morning Star,’’ Dover, N. H. 

“Tt is a publication of sterling and standard value, now in its twelfth volume. In appear- 
ance, typographically and otherwise, it demonstrates its claim to a position in the first rank of 
periodical products of the press.” 

‘Eastern Argus,” Portland, Me. 
“Ts better than ever, possessing now great interest for the general reader as well as for those 


in the service.” “The Literary World,” Boston, Mass. 
“One of the handsomest magazines published in the country.” 
“Home Journal,”’ Boston, Mass. 

“A magazine that has no competitor in the important field which it occupies, and that has 
no superior in any field for interest and ability.” 

“The Beacon,” Boston, Mass. 

“ Appeals to a very wide circle, and gives instruction as well as entertainment, and some 
wholesome notions on the public service of our country. An American gentleman should be 
proud to belong to the constituency of THe Unirep Service.” 

“The Item,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The work is an honor to the country, and especially to the military, naval, and civil 


service.” “Franklin Repository,” Chambersburg, Pa. 

“The War of the Rebellion made all reading Americans patrons of army and navy litera- 
ture. To meet the great interest felt in martial affairs, the proprietor and publisher of this 
journal has addressed his faculties and energies, and the outcome is one of the most able and 
interesting of the periodicals of the day. As a typographical venture it is a triumph unsur- 
passed by any of its contemporaries, even in these times of exquisite art. The matter is of 
lively interest, and is contributed by writers peculiarly qualified tor that work.” 

“Landmark,” Norfolk, Va. 

“There is a magnificent field in this country for just such a magazine as Mr. Hamersly gives 
his readers, and we take pleasure in recommending Tue Unitep Service to the public generally.” 
** Baltimore American,” Baltimore, Md. 

“The best authority in this country on matters pertaining to the military, naval, and civil 
service.” “The Press,” Cleveland, Ohio. 

“To read the issues of this publication consecutively, is to be well informed in regard to 
affairs military and naval and affecting the civil service.” 

“The Bee,” Omaha, Neb. 

“Tt is one of the very best magazines published, not only for the army and navy, but for 
the general reading public.” 
“South and West,” St. Louis, Mo. 

“ Every article is not only readable but very interesting, while the nature of the reading 
matter is such as to make the magazine a most agreeable companion fur an idle hour. The 
reader will receive many facts of importance, and have imparted to him sentiments that he 
will always prize. We find the magazine worthy of recommendation in every particular.” 

* Daily Democrat,’’ Davenport, Iowa. 
“Tt occupies a special field which is not filled by any other publication, while in beauty of 
print and excellence of text Taz Unirep Service is surpassed by none of the monthlies.” 
“San Francisco Call.” 
“One of the very best of the magazines.” 
* Record-Union,” Sacramento, Cal. 
“Will greatly interest, especially all who have taken part in military and naval matters.” 
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JANUARY. 

To, About, and Across Madagascar. I. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 

McDowell and Tyler at Bull Run. By Lieatenant-Colonel H. W. Closson, U.S.A. 

The Golden City. A Poem. By the late Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase. 

The Date of 1835. By Rear-Admiral Geo, Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

The National Guard, and the Necessity for its Adoption by the General Gov- 
ernment. By Captain Wm. H. Powell. Brevet Major U.S.A. 

Jack Haultaut, sanipaen United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
L, 11. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U S.N. 

After a Storm at Sea. A Poem. By T. H.S, 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. X., XI. By Alice King Hamilton. 

The Enlisted Man. By Lieutenant T. H. Stevens, U.S.N. 

The Late Senator Anthony. By Ben: Perley Poore, late Major Eighth Massachusetts Infantry. 

United States Naval War College. By Commodore S. B. Luce, U.S.N. 

Army Administrative Service. § By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 

FEBRUARY. 

The Battles at Chattanooga 1. Capture of Orchard Knob. 2. Hooker’s Assault on Lookout. 3, 
The Storming of Missionary Ridge. By General H. V. Boynton. 

Esek Hopkins, the First ‘‘Commander-in-Chief” of the American Navy, 1775. 
(With Portrait.) By Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble. U.S.N. 

Chronicles of Carter Barracks. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Closson, U.S.A. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, 1638-1884. 
By Ben: Perley Poore, Past Commander A. and H. Art. Co.; late Major Eighth Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

The Pilgrimage to Washington. By T. H.S. Hamersly. ‘ 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
IIL-VI. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XII., XIII. By Alice King Hamilton. 

The Branch Hydrographic Offices and the Merchant Marine. By Lieutenant J. A. 
Shearman, U.S.N, 

The Thirty Years’ War. With Special Reference to the Military Operations and Influence of the 
Swedes. Supplementary. I. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General 8.N.Y. 

Reflections at Sea. A Poem. 

Sketch of Fort Meade, Dakota Territory. By Assistant Surgeon Louis Brechemin, U.S.A. 

MARCH. 

British Military Operations in the Egyptian Soudan. By Lieutenant-General Charles P 
Stone, late of the Egyptian Forces. 

The. Campaign and Battle of Shiloh. By Thomas Jordan, Adjutant-General of the Confederate 

orces at oh, 

Over the Border with Mackenzie. By E. B. Beaumont, Major Fourth Cavalry; Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel U.S.A. 

A Dead Hero. By R. Dorsey Mohun. 

The Battalion System for the National Guard. By Brigadier-General George R. Snowden, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. - 

£sek Hopkins, the First ‘“‘Commander-in-Chief” of the American Navy, 1775. 
(Concluded.) By Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XIII., XIV. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chap. 
VII, By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

Chronicles of Carter Barracks. (Concluded.) By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Closson, U.S.A. 

Promotion in the Civil Service. By I. E. Vail. 
= APRIL. 

British Military Operations in the Egyptian Soudan. (Continued.) By Lieutenant- 
General Charles P. Stone, late of the Egyptian Forces, 

Civil Service Reform. By Leroy D. Thoman. 

Military Bits and Bitting. By Lieutenant S. C. Robertson, First U. 8. Cavalry. 
The Campaign and Battle of Shiloh. (Concluded.) By Thomas Jordan, Adjutant-General of 
the Confederate Forces at Shiloh. , 
Captain James Nicholson, the (second) Senior Commander of the American 
(Continental) Navy, 1777-1781. By Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

Only a Plank. A Poem. By Esmeralda Boyle. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XIV., XV. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chap. 
VIII. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

Sketch of Fort Yates, Dakota Territory. By Assistant Surgeon Louis Brechemin, U.S.A. 

General Gordon’s Career. 

The Fight Between the “Monitor” and “Merrimac.” By the late Commander S. Dana 
Greene. U.S.N., First Lieutenant of the “ Monitor” during the Action, 

Gocrge Henry Preble, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General 





MAY. 
Portrait of General Grant. (Steel plate.) Frontispiece. 
Something About Five Forks. By General Horatio C0. King. 
British Military Operations in the Egyptian Soudan. (OConcluded.) By Lieutenant- 
General Charles P. Stone, late of the Egyptian Forces. : : 
How Lord Wolseley Lost the V. C. 
To, About, and Across Madagascar. II. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 


The Song of the Sword. A Poem. By George H. Howard. 
Commodore John Barry, Senior Officer of the United States Navy from 1783- 


1808. By the late Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

The French Army. Translated from the French by Major William H. Powell, U.S.A. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XV., XVI. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy: or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
IX., X. By Commander Allan D Brown, U.S.N. 


Inside Views of the Civil Service. By I. E. Vail. 
The Thirty Years’ War. With Special Reference to the Military Operations and Influence of the 


Swedes. Supplementary. II. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General S8.N.Y. 
The Month’s News—Summary of the World’s Events, 


JUNE. 

** England versus Russia.” By Captain Edward Field, Fourth Artilléry, U.S.A. 

The Vicksburg Compsign of 1862-1863. By General Thomas Jordan. 

Loss of the U. 8. 8. “Mississippi” at Port Hudson, 1863. By James W. Kesler, late 
Commander's Clerk, U.S.N. 

The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. By J. G. Rosengarten. 

Desertion: Some Causes and Remedies. By Brevet Captain Henry Romeyn, U.S.A. 

** Bobby Shaftoe.” A Poem. By Esmeralda Boyle. 

The French Army. (Continued.) Translated from the French by Major William H. Powell, U.S.A. 

To, About, and Across Madagascar. III. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 

National Guard of Illinois. By General E. B. Hamilton, Inspector-General of Illinois. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XVI., XVII. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps, 
XL, XII. By Commander Allan D, Brown, U.S.N. 

The Month’s News—Summary of the World’s Events. 

Price, 35 cents single number; vol., unbound, $2.00; vol., bound in cloth, $3.00. 


T. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 835 Broadway, New York. 
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JULY. 
The Gettysburg Campaign. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, U.S.A. 
The Vicksbur, Compeign of 1862-1868. (Concluded.) By General Thomas Jordan. 
Civil Service Reform. By Leroy D. Thoman, U. 8. Civil Service Commissioner. 
Western Journeys: New and Old. By A. A. Hayes. 
The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. (Continued.) By J. G. Rosengarten. 
Content. A Poem. By Rowan W. Stevens. 
Our National Anthem. By E. Loraine Dorsey. 
The French Army. (Concluded.) Translated from the French by Major William H. Powell, U.S.A. 
To, About, and Across Madagascar. IV. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 
One of the Duanes. Chap. XVII. By Alice King Hamilton. 
Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
XIII., XIV. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 
The Month’s News—Summary of the World’s Events. 


AUGUST. 

The Most Efficient Battery foe a Dispatch-Boat, By Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Barber, 
U.S.N., of the Naval Advisory rd. 

Recollections of the Third Day at Gettysburg. By Wiiliam Miller Owen, late Colonel 
Battalion Washington Artillery, New Orleans, La. 

Major-General Gershom Mott, U.8.V., and the Third Corps, Army of the 

otomac. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General S8.N.Y. 

Indian Wars in Texas. I. By James T. DeShields. 

The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. (Concluded.) By J.G. Rosengarten. 

Verses Imitated from “ Coplas” of an Andalusian Soldier. By Cuptain E. L. Huggins, 
Second U. 8. Cavalry. 

** Alas! for the Love that Lives Alway.” Chaps. I-III. By Margaret Foster Owen. 


To, About, and Across Madagascar. V. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 
Preventable Foot Diseases in Military Animals. By M. J. Treacy, Veterinarian Seventh 
Javalry. 


One of the Duanes. Chaps. XVII., XVIII. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chap. 
XIV. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

The Month’s News—Summary of the World's Events, 

SEPTEMBER. 

The Battles of Nashville. By Colonel Albert G. Brackett, Third U. 8. Cavalry. 

Recollections of 1861. By Brevet Lientenant-Colonel Wm. R. Parnell, Captain First Cavalry, late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fourth New York Cavalry. 

The Torpedo Scare. By Hobart Pacha, (Reprinted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.) 

Indian arsin Texas. II. By James T. DeShields. 

National Encampments. By Brigadier-General George R. Snowden, N. G. of Pa. 

New York at the Mercy of a Foe. By Prentiss Ingraham. 

** Alas! for the Love that Lives Alway.” Chapters IV.-VI. By Margaret Foster Owen. 

Rest, Rest in Peace. A Poem. 

Notes on the Mounted Officer’s Dress. By Lieutenant S. C. Robertson, First U.S. Cavalry. 

Samoa and the Samoans. By Frederic B. Vinton. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XVIII., XIX. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
XV., XVI. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 


b OCTOBER. s 

General Thomas’s First Victory—The Battle of Mill Springs. By Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lewis Johnson, U.S.A. 

oa on the “ Staked Plains” (Llano Estacado) with Mackenzie in 1874. By One who 
was ere. 

Indian Wars in Texas. III. By James T. DeShields. 

The Army of Russia. By W. L. Davidson, Capt. R.H.A. (Reprinted from the Contemporary Review.) 

Samoa and the Samoans. (Concluded.) By Frederic B. Vinton. 

Progress in Modern Artillery and Fortifications. I. The “ Boomerang Spanker.” 

A Clerk’s View of Civil Service Reform. By Gaillard Hunt, Clerk Class 1, U.S. Pension Office. 

Patrick Foley, Landsman. By Assistant Engineer F. M. Bennett, U.S.N. 

** Alas! for the Love that Lives Alway.”? (Concluded.) By Margaret Foster Owen. 

One of the Duanes. (Concluded.) By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. (Con- 
cluded.) By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

NOVEMBER. 

Sherman’s Campaign of 1864—Resaca. By Brigadier-General 0. 0. Howard, U.S.A. 

The ea ® Infantry in the First Bull Run Campaign. By Major Dangerfield Parker, 
Ninth U. 8. Infantry. 

Scouting on the “*Staked Plains” (Llano Estacado) with Mackenzie in 1874. (Con- 
cluded.) By One who was There. 

Indian Wars in Texas. IV. By James T. DeShields. 

The Recent Rebellion in the Northwest Canada. (Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century.) 

The Cruise of the United States Sloop-of-War ‘‘ Vincennes,” Circumnavigating, 
1833-1836. From the Journal of Lieutenant Robert Lee-Wright Browning, U.S.N. 

Liberty Bell. A Poem. By Jasper Barnett Cowdin. 

Pro a = posers Artillery and Fortification. II. Patent Projectile-Buffer and Impact- 

ushion for Forts. 

Wreck of the “Oracle.” By Lieutenant H. L. Hawthorne, Second U. 8. Artillery. 

A Zealot in Tulle. Chaps.1., II. By Mrs. Wildrick. 

Cadet Life at West Point During the War. Chaps.I., II. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 

bee: DECEMBER. ; 
The Buremn of Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelligence. 
y ivilian. 

Army of the Potomac before Richmond. A Correspondence with General McClellan, and 
touching Fitz-John Porter. By P. St. Geo. Cooke, M.A., Brevet Major-General U.S.A , Retired. 

Sherman’s Campaign of 1864.—I. Tunnel Hill and Dalton. II. Resaca. By Brig- 
adier-General O. O. Howard, U.S.A. 

Recollections of a Western Volunteer. I. By S.J. Bumstead. 

The Nordenfelt Submarine Boat. (Reprinted from the London Army and Navy Gazette.) 

Indian Wars in Texas. V. By James T, DeShields. 

Delaplaine’s Duel. By Edgar Fawcett. 

Unison. A Poem. By Esmeralda Boyle. 

A ere A Poem. PLE 

Practical Views of the Civil Service. By I. E. Vail. 


The Cruise of the United States Sloop-of-War “* Vincennes,” Civeumnevignting. 
33-1836. Chap. III. From the Journal of Lieutenant Robert Lee-Wright Browning, U.S.N. 


A Zealot in Tulle. Chaps. III,IV. By Mrs. Wildrick. 
Cadet Life at West Point during the War. Chaps. III.,IV. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 


Price, 35 cents single number ; vol., unbound, $2.00; vol., bound in cloth, $3.00. 
T. H. 8S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 835 Broadway, New York. 
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United Service Mapazine, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


MILITARY, NAVAL, AND CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
T. H. Ss. HAMERSLY, 


EpIToR AND PUBLISHER, 
838 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Unirep Service MAGazine is a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Military, 
Naval, and Civil Service, and has a large circulation 
among the Army, Navy, Civil Service, National 
Guard, Grand Army of the Republic, Clubs, Libraries, 
and Government Departments and Bureaus, etc., etc. 
A specimen copy will be sent on request. It is the 
only magazine of the kind published. The contents 
embrace novels and stories interesting to ladies, and 
finding many readers among them. For securing 
mail orders it is a specially good medium, as many 
of its readers in the West and small towns must shop 
by mail, It is also a valuable medium for bringing 
befure the purchasing officers of the Government all 
articles of use in the Government service, 


NET ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Three Six Twelve 
Month. Months. Months. Months. 
1 Page . . . $50.00 $100.00 $175.00 $300.00 
3 Page ... 30.00 75.00 125.00 175.00 
4 Page... 15.00 40.00 65.00 100.00 


erinch, double} 799 15,00 30.00 60.00 


column 
Per inch, single 
clea 5.00 12.00 20.00 40.00 
No deviations from these rates under any 


circumstances, 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


ON THE 


WAR FOR THE UNION. 


BROOK FARM TO CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 


In the War of the Great Rebellion, 1861-1862. By Gzorer H. Gorpon, Brevet 
Major-General of Volunteers, U.S.A., Member of the Military Historical 
Society of Massachusetts, etc. New Edition. With Four Maps and Four 
Illustrations. 8vo. $3.00. 


HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA 


Under General Pope, from Cedar Mountain to Alexandria, 1862. By Major- 
General GrorcE H. Gorpon. With Five Maps. 8vo. $4.00. 


A WAR DIARY 


Of Events in the War of the Great Rebellion, 1863-1865. By Major-Gencral 
GrorcE H. Gorpon. New Edition. With Three Maps and Three Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. $3.00. 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM FRANCIS BARTLETT, 


Major-General U. S. Volunteers. By Francis WINTHROP PALFREY. With 
Portrait. 16mo. Gilt top. $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF MAd.-GEN. J. E. B. STUART, 


Commander of the Cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia. By H. B. 
McCLetian, A.M., late Major, Assistant Adjutant-General, and Chief of 
Staff of the Cavalry Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. With a fine Por- 
trait of General Stuart and several admirable Maps. One volume. 8vo. $3.00. 
General Stuart was one of the most conspicuous and most formidable cavalry officers on 

the Confederate side in the War for the Union, and the history of his campaigns is therefore 

of peculiar value and interest. Major McClellan, who served on his staff and was thoroughly 
acquainted with his military career, has told this story with excellent skill and good judgment. 


GENERAL BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. 


History of the Administration of the Department of the Gulf in the year 1862. 
With an Account of the Capture of New Orleans, and a Sketch of the Previous 
Career of General Butler, Civil and Military. By JAmzEs Parton, author of 
“The Life of Voltaire,” ete. Fourth Edition. With Portraits. 8vo. Gilt 


top. $2.50. 
CHIEFLY ABOUT WAR MATTERS. 


By a Peaceable Man (NATHANIEL HawTHorNeE). Together with other Sketches 
and Studies. -‘‘ Little Classic” style. 18mo. $1.00. : 
A paper which made much stir at the time of its appearance. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE POWER IN AMERICA. 


By the Hon. Henry Witson, Vice-President of the United States. In three 
volumes. 8vo. Each $3.00. The set, $9.00; sheep, $15.00; half calf, $20.00. 


MY HUNT AFTER “THE CAPTAIN.” 


By O_tver WENDELL Ho.mes, M.D., author of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’’ ete. Together with ‘“‘ Favorite Poems.’’ In ‘‘ Modern Classics,’’ No. 
80. School Edition. 32mo. 40 cents. 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By the Hon. Witit1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. Edited by Groraz E. 

BAKER. With Memoir, Portrait, and Map. Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

This volume, beside Diplomatic Correspondence, Cabinet Papers, and Speeches, includes 
the journal or diary of the War for the Union, from 1861 to 1865, which Mr. Seward, who was 
then Secretary of State, furnished to the United States Ministers abroad for their information 
concerning the incidents and progress of the contest. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


~s=z+ ILLUSTRATED. +==s+ 


HE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY is invaluable to every Student 
of History, to Pioneer Settlers and their Descendants, and to all others who 


prize National, State, and Local History. 


PLEASE OBSERVE THE PURPOSES IT HAS IN VIEW: 


1. The Magazine will contain contributions from eminent writers on subjects 
of general historic interest. It will give special attention to the collection and 
publication of new incidents and facts of western annals, and its publisher will be 
grateful to any student of histury who will forward him any information that will 
throw new light upon unsettled points of western history. 

2. It contemplates a history of each of the great Western and Southwestern 
States that have not already satisfactory State histories. 

8. It will, in due course of time, contain a series of papers on the Bar, Medical 
Profession, Churches, Colleges and Schools, the Press, and the Commercial and 
Manufacturing Interests of the West. 

4. The publisher respectfully requests each secretary or other officer of every 
historical or pioneer society in the country, or Canada, to send him any information 
relating to the work, transactions, and regular meetings of such society. 

The special aim of this Magazine is local history; that is, western history in 
general, and its local history and biography in particular. For oe to come new 
facts and documents will be making their appearance, and to bring them before 
the public, to point out their value and their bearing, is the special province of 
this Magazine, as well as the occasional retelling, in short and readable papers, of 
what is sufficiently known, which serves to keep alive in memory that knowledge 
of the history of his own region which every person who claims to be moderately 
well informed should possess. 

A very high authority says, ‘Train your children to a love of history and 
biography. Teach your children to take a special interest in the history of our 
own country. We consider the establishment of our country’s independence, the 
shaping of its liberties and laws, as a work of special providence, its framers 
‘building wiser than they knew,’ the Almighty’s hand guiding them; and if 
ever the glorious fabric is subverted or impaired, it will be by men forgetful of the 
sacrifices that reared it, the virtues that cemented it, and the principles on which 
it rests, or ready to sacrifice principle and virtue to the interests of self or party. 
We must keep firm and solid the liberties of our country by keeping fresh the 
noble memories of the past.”’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
illustrations are finely executed.”"—Boston Home 





“A very promising publication.”—The N. Y. Times. 


“A most valuable publication.”—The Chicago Cur- 
rent. 
“The Magazine is well printed, and is a worthy 
and promising production in every respect. It has 
the appearance of having come to take a permanent 
place among historical periodicals.”— Cincinnati Com- 
mercial- Gazelle. 

“Is a mine of information concerning the early 
history of Ohio, worth its weight in gold to those 
interested in such subjects."—The Western Critic. 


“Gives evidence in every way that it will not only 
achieve the position outlined in its prospectus, but 
in worth and excellence go beyond the mark of this 
modest promise. It was instituted for the purpose 
of promoting historical study and bringing to light 
neglected history, especially in the western portion 
of the country.”— Cleveland Leader. 


“Promises to be a very valuable periodical. It 
contains several interesting and well-written arti- 
cles and some good illustrations of them. Every 
perme inclined to historical reading will want this 

agazine.”—Springfield Globe-Democrat. 


“Tt promises well. It means to bring out salient 
information in that quarter.”— Boston Commonwealth. 


“The first number gives promise that the Maga- 
zine will be conducted with marked ability. Its 


Journal. 

“The new Magazine will no doubt prove a valu- 
able addition to the historical publications of the 
country.”—The Chicago Evening Journal. 


“We have just received a new magazine called 
the Magazine or Western History, published in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is certainly a valuable addition 
to the historical literature of our country, and isa 
publication of high literary character, deeply in- 
teresting to the general reading public. It is one 
of the best books of the kind we have ever seen, and 
has for its writers some of the best known to the 
literary world.”— Kittanning ( Pa.) Centennial. 


“Tt has three marked features: 1. The character 
of its articles. It evidently seizes upon the main 
points of the greatest interest in the history of that 
section of the country. ‘The discovery of the Ohio 
River by La Salle;’ ‘Geographical History of Ohio ;’ 
‘Organization of the Ohio Land Company;’ ‘ Loui- 
siana—How Lost to the French.’ These are illus- 
trations of the character of the subjects considered. 
2. The method of treatment. This is scholarly, in 
thought and discussion, as well asin style. 3. The 
illustrations. The work is well printed on excellent 
paper, and is beautifully illustrated by numerous 
cuts in wood and steel. We heartily commend this 
Magazine to all who are interested in original re- 
search in matters pertaining to the history of our 
country.”—Journal of Education, Boston, 


Terms: $4.00 per year, in advance. Single copies, 35 cents. 


Avonzs MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY, Cleveland, 0. 
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FOUR VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Indispensable for every Library, School, Office, Counting-Room, and Family, 


LIPPINCOTT’ GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World. 


CONTAINING NOTICES OF OVER ONE EUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND PLACES, 


With Recent and Authentic Information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the Globe. 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES. 


Showing the Populations, etc., of the Principal Cities and Towns of the World, 
based upon the most recent Census Returns. One Volume. Imperial 
Octavo. Embracing 2680 Pages, Library Sheep. $12.00. 


Supplement will be sold separately. Bound in Sheep, $2.50. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


THE NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT, 
Embraces 204 Additional Pages, and Contains over 12,500 New Words, and 
a Vocabulary of Synonymes of Words in General Use. 


Forming a Large, Handsome Volume of 2058 Quarto Pages, containing considerably more than 
115,000 Words in its Vocabulary, with their Correct Pronunciation, Definition, and 
Etymology; to which are appended Articles, Lists, and Tables con- 
taining much Valuable Kindred Information. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged, with Four Full-page Illuminated Plates, Library 
Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00. Andina Variety of Fine Bindings, 


Lipprncott’s BioGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the Vari- 
ous Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation 
of their Names in the Different Languages in which they Occur. 


By J. THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 
A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 
Complete in One Imperial 8vo Volume of 2550 Pages. Library Sheep. $12.00, 








NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CHEMISTRY, 


THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, AND ANALYTICAL, AS APPLIED TO THE 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


BY WRITERS OF EMINENCE. 


Profusely and Handsomely Illustrated. In Two Volumes. Each containing 25 Steel-Plate Engravings 
and Numerous Wood-Cuts. 


Imperial 8vo. Price per Set: Extra Cloth, $15.00; 1 Library Sheep, $18.00; Half Morocco, $20.00. 





**T am much pleased with its fulness and accuracy. I most heartily commend it.’’—B. Howarp Ranp, 
Prof. of Chemistry, Fefferson Medical College, Phila. 

“T consider it a very valuable contribution to the science of chemistry.”—Henry R. Gray, President 
Pharmaceutical Association, Province of Quebec. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, transportation free, upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


—______—_____________-_4 
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WORTHINGTON’S 
New and Standard Books. 





ARVINE (Rev. Kazlitt). Cyclopedia}; FAMOUS FRENCH AUTHORS. 


of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, 

with Introduction by the Rev. G. B. 

Cheever. 1 vol. 8vo. 894 pages. 

Cloth. $3.00. Turkey morocco extra. 

$8.00. 

“T cordially concur in the opinion expressed 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever relative to Arvine’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anec- 
dotes.’ Such a collection of anecdotes will be 
found invaluable to ministers and Sabbath- 
school teachers for the illustration of truth, 
while it will form an instructive and enter- 
taining volume for family reading.”—From 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., New York. 


BAKER (Geo. A., Jr.). Point Lace 
and Diamonds. Poems. With Illus- 
trations by Addie Ledyard. Holiday 
Edition. Square 16mo. Red _ line, 
full gilt and gilt edges. $2.00. Flirta- 
tion Edition. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Bap Hasits or Goop Socrery. 

Square 24mo. Cloth, gilt side. $1.00. 


CHAPMAN (E. 0.). A Thousand and 
One Gems of English and American 
Poeiry. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top. $1.25. 


DANA (R. H., Jr.). Two Years Before 
the Mast. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 


DICK (Thomas, ee Complete 
Works. Oomprising The Christian 
Philosopher, The Philosophy of Relig- 
ion, Philosophy of a Future State, Ce- 
lestial Scenery, Practical Astronomer, 
etc., etc. New Edition, fully Illustra- 
ted. 10 vols. 12mo. Cloth extra, gilt. 
$12.50. 


DIXIE (Lady Florence). Across Pata- 
gonia. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by Julius Beer- 
bohm, engraved by Whymper and 
Pearson. €vo. Cloth extra, gilt. $1.75. 


DOWNING (A. J.). Rural Essays, 
Horticulture, Landscape Gardening, 
Rural Architecture, Trees, Agricul- 
ture, Fruit, etc. Edited with Memoir 
of the Author. With 11 Illustrations. 
8vo. 6380 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 



















Being Biographies of Twenty of the 
Most Famous Writers of France, in- 
cluding Balzac, Victor Hugo, Diderot, 
Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de Musset, Du- 
mas, George Sand, Gautier, Mdme. 
Recamier, La Fontaine, etc., etc. By 
Eugene de Mirecourt. Illustrated with 
numerous Portraits. Cloth. $1.75. 
Cheap Edition. $1.25. 


GOLDSMITH’S History of the Earth, 
and Animated Nature. A New Edi- 
tion. With Corrections and Altera- 
tions. Profusely Illustrated. 4 vols. 
8vo. Cloth extra, gilt. $5.00. Sheep. 
$7.00. 


GOLDSMITH (Oliver). Complete 
Works. New Edition, with Copious 
Notes, by James Prior. With 4 Vig- 
nettes on steel. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth. 
$6.00. Sheep, library style. $7.00. 
Half calf, gilt extra. $12.00. 


HAKE (A. Egmont). The Story of 
Chinese Gordon. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt. $1.50. 


HARDY (Lady Duffus). Through 
Cities and Prairie Lands. A most in- 
teresting book of travels in America. 
1 vol. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
$1.75. 


HOLMES. The Science of Voice Pro- 
duction and Voice Preservation, for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By Gor- 
don Holmes. 12mo. Cloth extra. 
$1.00. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. Contain- 
ing: $5000 a Year, and How I Made 
It; How We Saved the Old Farm; 
How I Managed My Table; $350 a 
Year! How I Made It by Bees; $275 
a Year Made by My Sewing Machine. 
5 vols.inl. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


HUNTINGTON (Hon. L. S.). Pro- 
fessor Conant. A Story of English and 
American Social and Political Life. 
12mo. Cloth extra. $1.25. 


ee 


Worthington Company, - 


28 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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The Great 


Story Paper 


of the West. 


The Only First-Class FIVE CENT Story 


Paper in the United States. 
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Chicago Ledger. 


Issued Every Saturday. 


Only ¢1.50 per Year. 


Wa Send two letter Postage Stamps for sample copy. 


Office of Publication, 


273 Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
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WORTHINGTON'S 


=JUST ISSUED. 


NEW AND 
STANDARD 


BOOKS. 





(JQ) IN Sor ke BS © - 


A CUBAN ROMANCE, 


One Vol. 12mo. 


By GEN. ADAM BADEAU. 


Cloth extra. 


$1.25. 


Creer is a novel whose scenes are laid partly in Cuba and partly in Washington. 

It treats of Cuban society, of the last great insurrection, of the brigandage and plots 
of to-day; of the details of Spanish diplomacy on one side, and on the other of the highest 
officials in America, the social life of Washington, the machinations of clerks and subordinates, 


the wheels within wheels of American politics. 


It describes the origin of the Spanish Treaty 


which was rejected last year. It is written by one who has seen intimately the two phases 


of life that he describes. 


General Badeau was the secretary of General Grant both during 
and after the war, in the field and at the White House. 


He was also Consul-General at 


Havana under President Arthur’s administration, so he speaks by authority on these themes. 


He is known as a literary man, and this work is his latest effort. 
It is published simultaneously in England and America. 


attention and criticism. 


JERROLD (Blanchard). Days with 
Great Authors,—Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Douglas Jerrold. Consisting of 
Selections from their Works and Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Personal Remi- 
niscences. Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth extra, gilt. ~ $2.00. 

LOCKWOOD (Henry C.). The Aboli- 
tion of the Presidency. 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

MADISON. Works of James Madison. 
Letters and other Writings of James 
Madison, Fourth President of the Uni- 
ted States. In 4 vols. Octavo. Pub- 
lished by order of Congress. Cloth. 
$10.00. Half calf extra. $20.00. 

MAIN (David M.). A Treasury of Eng- 
lish Sonnets. Edited from the original 
sources, with Copious Notes and Iilus- 
trations. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt. $2.50. 

McCALMAN (Archibald H.). History 
of England, from the Time of the An- 
cient Britons to 1880, with a Synopsis 
of England in the Nineteenth Century, 
its Government, Institutions. With 
Introduction, ete., by R. H. Stoddard. 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth extra. $2.50. 

MIDAS—THE MODERN MIDAS. 
A Novel. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. L. C. Bullard and Mrs. 
Emma Herzog. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

NORTHERN & EASTERN BIRDS 
Peet Containing Descriptions of the 

Birds of the Northern and Eastern 
States and British Provinces; together 
with a history of their habits, times of 
arrival and departure, their distribu- 
tion, fuod, song, time of breeding, and 
a careful and accurate description of 
their nests and eggs. Profusely Il- 
lustrated with Colored and other Full- 
page Engravings. By Edward A. 
Samuels. ‘With a Supplement from 
Holder’s ‘‘ American Fauna.” 1 vol. 
Octavo. Cloth extra. $5.00. 








It is certain to attract 


PANCOAST (S.,M.D.). The Kabbala; 
or, The True Science of Light. An In- 
troduction to the Philosophy and The- 
osophy of the Ancient Ages. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.50. 

RAMSAY ’S (Dean) Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character. LIlus- 
trated with 10 Engravings. 12mo. 
Cloth extra. $1.50. 

ROGET’S Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Classified and arranged 
so as to facilitate the expression of ideas’ 
and assist in literary composition. New 
English Edition. Revised and enlarged 
by the author’s son, J. L. Roget. Crown 
8vo. Cloth extra. (Best English Edi- 
tion.) $2.00. 

SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. Valpy 
Edition. With several Engravings. 8 
vols. 12mo. $10.00. In halfcalf $20.00. 

STONE (William L.). Reminiscences 
of Saratoga and Ballston. By William 
L. Stone, author of ‘‘ History of New 
York City,” ete. Illustrated. 12imo. 
Cloth extra, gilt. $1.50. 

TILTON (Theodore). Swabian Stories. 
By Theodore Tilton. These consist of 
eighteen tales, legendary, historical, 
and fanciful; some tragic and others 
humorous; done in various poetic me- 


tres, and allinrhyme. lvol. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 
WARREN’S (Mrs.) Works. Contain- 


ing: How I Managed My House on 
£200 a year; Comfort for Small In- 
comes ; How I Managed My Children ; 
How to Choose a House and Furnish 
It; My Lady Help and What She 
Taught Me. 5 vols. in 1. 12mo. 
Cloth extra. $1.50. 

WESTROPP. Hand-Book of Pottery 
and Porcelain ; or, History of those Arts 
from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M.Westropp. Numerous I]lustrations. 
12mo. Cloth extra, gilt. $1.75. 


28 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Worthington Company, - 
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LADIES, ATTENTION! 


SIX NUMBERS OF 


OCTOBER, 1886. The Cottage Hearth Magazine 


VOL. XI. NO. |. 
PRICE $1.50 SINGLE COPY CONTAIN 


A YEAR, THE 15 CENTS, ; 
125 Pages of Stories, Sketches, ete. 
12 Sheets of Music, Vocal and Instru- 
mental. 
12 Pages of Tested Receipts. 
12 Pages of Fancy Work. 
12 Pages of Floral Hints. 


Talks with Mothers, Sabbath Reading, all beau- 
tifully illustrated. Regular price, $1.50 per year. 

We have decided to offer to send these numbers 
for the low price of twenty-five cents, as samples 
of our magazine, to any one who will tell us where 
they saw this offer. 

Send us twenty-five ceuts in stamps or currency, 
aud you will receive the six back numbers by re- 
turn mail, postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


To whom liberal pay will be given. An expe- 
rienced canvasser can earn from $30 to $40 a week. 
Any smart man or woman can do well. Send to 
BOSTON us for terms and agents’ circulars. Address 


COTTAGE HEARTH COMPANY THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO. 


{1 BROMFIELD STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS, 





A FUNNY PAPER ON PURPOSE AND FOR A PURPOSE. 


* We view the world, shoot folly as she flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.” 


TRUE WORDS SAID IN JEST. JOKES THAT ARE NOT ALL JOKES. 
PICTURES THAT MEAN SOMETHING. 


ALL THE TOPICS OF THE DAY ILLUSTRATED BY A CORPS OF ABLE ARTISTS, 


To ADVERTISERS =: 


As an advertising medium Tue Jupce is unequalled, each copy not only being read by many people, 
but being preserved from week to week. THe JupGE goes everywhere, is read by people of means and 
intelligence, and meets the eye of THE CREAM OF THE PURCHASING CLASSES. 


ADVERTISING RATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ISSUED EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING. ~° 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
FIVE DOLLARS A TEAR. TEL CENTS A COPS. 


THE JUDGE, 324-328 Pearl Street, New York. 
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NOW RBADY. 


A LIMITED EDITION OF 


BARON JOMINI’S STRATEGICAL LIFE 


OF THE GREAT 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH NOTES, 


BY THE LATE 


H.W. HALLECEK, LL.D, 


MaJsor-Genera U. 8. Army. 


The price will be placed at the original cost of the work, i.e., $28.00, 
cloth binding, uncut edges, gilt tops, paper labels. 


IN FOUR VOLUMES, 


WITH AN ATLAS OF SIXTY MAPS AND PLANS, 


/ 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED ON COPPER. 


*,* This work has been long out of print, and has commanded exceedingly high prices 
wherever offered for sale, and, as it is the only STANDARD Miitary Lire or THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON, it is therefore one that should be in the hande of every Military Student as well 
as in every Public and Private Library. 


Orders to be forwarded to the publisher, who reserves the right to increase 
the price after day of publication. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, PUBLISHER, 


Nos. 28 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
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GHAND HOTEL) @ 


Broadway and Slst Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Rates to Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


HENRY MILFORD SMITH & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 





THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Opposite the Grand Central Depot, New York City, 


Offers travelers and families—arriving, or leaving 
the city for business or pleasure, or to visit Sara- 
toga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or other 
Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. All 
improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense 
of One Million Dollars. $1.00 and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and 
elegantly arranged rooms for dinner-parties for 
ten and upwards. Cuisine and wines of superior 
merit. The Restaurant, Café, and Wine Rooms 
supplied with the best, at moderate price. Toilet 
and Baggage Rooms, for ladies and gents, where 
coats, valises, and parcels can be left free. Fami- 
lies can live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 

4a>Guests’ baggage taken to and from this 
depot free, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stop- 
ping at this Hotel. 


GULD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre. 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
Land is highly recommended by 
tourists, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 

| {admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
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THE RECENTLY IMPROVED 


These Ctandard Type: Writer, No, 2 


Is the Highest Achievement in Writing 
Machines in the World. 





With only 39 keys to learn and operate, it prints 
%6 characters, including caps and small letters, 
punctuations, figures, signs, and fractions. It is the 
simplest and most rapid writing machine made, as 
well as the most durable, The following from the 
Standard Oil Co. is one of many testimonials: 

STANDARD O11 Co. or New York. 
44 Broapway, New York, January 28, 1885, 
Messrs. WycKorr, SEAMANS & BE NEDICT: 

Gentlemen,—We have used the Remington Stand- 
ard Type-Writer with great satisfaction for several 
years, and are now more than ever pleased with the 
improved No. 2 machine. We consider the type- 
writer indispensable in our business. 

Yours truly, J. ¥. FREEMAN, Treas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, also 339 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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UNITED SERVICE 


JANUARY 1886, 


NAVY DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION. 


Tuis is the first great paramount duty of Congress towards the navy 
if the President and Secretary of the Navy are to be credited. The 
President says, “The conviction is forced upon us with the certainty 
of a mathematical demonstration that before we proceed further in the 
restoration of a navy we need a thoroughly reorganized Navy Depart- 


ment.” “Every attempt to revive our navy has thus far, for the most ° 


part, been misdirected, and all our efforts in that direction have been 
little better than blind gropings and expensive aimless follies.” He 
adds that the Navy Department is simply “a shabby ornament to the 
government.” 

The Secretary, setting up the cry that “a reform in our organiza- 
tion is indispensable,” gives apparently cogent reasons for immediate 
action. He says, ‘Seeing the ill-advised and inconsiderate manner 
in which important steps are necessarily taken by me under the present 
system, I feel certain that a similar record of mismanagement, of 
wasteful expenditure, of injudicious and ill-advised disposition of pub- 
lic moneys might be made by any Secretary under the present system. 
Nor can I undertake, with the hope of any substantial success, to pre- 
vent entirely the mismanagement which has so long been the reproach 
of this Department.” 

How can Congress resist such a Macedonian appeal, when the naval 
Secretary so frankly confesses that he is daily taking important steps 
in an ill-advised and inconsiderate manner, and that he has no hope of 
avoiding mismanagement, wasteful expenditures, and injudicious and 
ill-advised disposition of the public moneys in future unless Congress 
comes promptly to his relief and restraint ! 

An ill-advised and inconsiderate farmer once, training a steer, put 
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his own neck in one side of the yoke. As the rampant bovine whirled 
his new associate around the barn-yard and threshed the ground with 
him, the unfortunate experimenter set up the cry, “ For pity’s sake let 
somebody head off us two.” 

Secretary Whitney, yoked by the “shabby ornament” of the Navy 
Department to the irresistible forces of mismanagement and wasteful- 
ness, calls loudly to be headed off. He should be given whatever help 
he is fairly entitled to. 

It would require a departure from the rules of THE Unirep SEer- 
VICE magazine, through a venture into the field of politics, to discuss 
the correctness of the picture, drawn by the Secretary and President, 
of the Navy Department prior to their accession to power and their 
startling discoveries. In even the method of organization of a Depart- 
ment which did so much to put down the slaveholders’ rebellion, some 


merit at least might be pointed out. But we will now only consider 


the Secretary’s new plan of organization. His three “natural divis- 
ions” of the Department appear to be derived from the jingo doggerel,— 
‘“‘'We don’t want to fight ; 
But, by jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, 


We've got the men, 
We’ve got the money too.”’ 


With this jingle in his memory, seeing that men, ships, and money 
are necessary to a navy, the Secretary says, “ The natural division of 
the work of the Department is into three branches :” 

First. The Bureau of Personnel. 

Second. The Bureau of Construction and Material. 

Third. The Bureau of Finance. 

Which are to sweep out of existence all the present bureaus, 
namely,— 

. Yards and Docks. 

. Equipment and Recruiting. 
. Navigation. 

. Ordnance. 

. Construction and Repair. 

. Steam Engineering. 

. Provisions and Clothing. 

. Medicine and Surgery. 

It will be noticed that the old bureaus do not take cognizance of 
the subject matters of the first and third of the Secretary’s new bureaus, 
except that one of them conducts the recruiting of seamen. Those two 
are therefore to be new bureaus with new duties not before committed 
to any bureau. It follows that the whole business now conducted by all 
the eight bureaus is to be nominally committed to one single new bureau. 

It is, however, hardly to be supposed that the Secretary, after trans- 
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ferring the function of the command of the navy to one line-officer, 
really means to place all the material of the navy, yards, docks, shops, 
ships, equipment, ordnance, navigation-supplies, provisions, clothing, 
and medical supplies under the control of one other line-chief of a 
bureau. If he does, the new organization of the Department will be 
about as follows : 

Hon. William C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy. 

1. Captain John G. Walker, Bureau of Command. 

2. Commodore D. B. Harmony, Bureau of all Materials and 
Construction. 

3. Pay Inspector John H. Stevenson, Bureau of Money. 

But the Secretary indeed admits that gigantic bureau No. 2 must 
be subdivided. He says, “Thus the division of Materials and Con- 
struction would necessarily have a subdivision or bureau for engineer- 
ing, one for construction, one for equipment, and one for ordnance.” 
He also certainly would not insist that there should not be a subdi- 
vision for provisions and clothing, nor that his line-officer chief should 
personally deal out the drugs. Therefore the new organization would 
actually be about as follows: 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Assistant Secretary. 
1. Bureau of Command. (No subdivision or partition of 
power.) 
2. Bureau of Materials and Construction. 
Subdivisions : 
. Bureau of Construction. 
. Bureau of Engineering. 
. Bureau of Equipment. 
. Bureau of Ordnance. 
. Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 
8. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
9. Bureau of Finance. 
Subdivision : 
10. Bureau of Purchases. 

So here we are back again with ten bureaus instead of eight, but 
six of them are to be subject to the giant bureau No. 2. The Secre- 
tary says nothing of a subdivision for Yards and Docks, and it is to be 
presumed that Commodore Harmony is to attend to them personally, 
which is all he is supposed now to do. Verily, under this arrange- 
ment, that “shabby ornament” erroneously called a Navy Department 
will have been fearfully and wonderfully reorganized, and the work of 
building ships and guns may safely be resumed ! 

It is difficult to deal seriously with such a scheme of reorganization 
of the Navy Department as the Secretary has been induced by pur- 
blind naval line-officers to present. Three of the existing staff corps 
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in the navy were established before Secretary Whitney was born: the 
surgeons in 1794, the paymasters in 1812, and the engineers in 1842. 
The constructors were first authorized in 1845. The four Bureaus of 
Medicine and Surgery, Provisions and Clothing, Construction, and 
Steam-Engineering were deliberately created by law, all except the 
latter as early as 1842, in order to deal with most important material 
subject-matters each in the hands of a corps of competent and honorable 
men, the equals in their day and sphere of the line-officers of the navy 
who have controlled, through the four other bureaus, the yards and 
docks, the equipment and recruiting, the navigation-supplies, and the 
ordnance of the navy. Constant attempts have been made by the line 
to subjugate the staff, but they have been hitherto unsuccessful. The 
present overwhelming plan to which Secretary Whitney has so unwisely 
lent himself, to place all the staff bureaus and corps under the iron heel 
of one line-chief, will be equally futile. The representatives of the 
people in Congress assembled will prevent any such unjust and fatal 
oppression. 

The disingenuousness of the scheme proposed is noticeable. If the 
subordination of certain bureaus to others for the sake of unity of 
action is what is desired, a simple provision of law that the four staff 
bureaus and three of the line bureaus should be placed under the super- 
vision and command of the only other line bureau, the name of which 
should be changed from “ Yards and Docks” to “ Materials and Con- 
struction,” would be the most direct method. In that shape, however, 
its naked injustice would at once be apparent, and so the proposal has 
been made in more specious form. Its exact substance is, however, clear. 
Of all the attempts to revive the ever-smouldering fires of line and 
staff controversy and to fix all naval power in a single clique of line- 
officers this is the most mischievous but not the most dangerous. The 
very sight of the complete and far-reaching tyranny which it seeks to 
establish will be sufficient to defeat it. 

Not content with his present unwholesome prominence and power, 
and emboldened by his success so far, in enveloping the Secretary 
within his fatal folds, the stay-on-shore naval captain who is the chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval In- 
telligence, has induced his victim to ask Congress to sanction by law 
his command of the navy under the new title of Chief of the Bureau of 
Personnel, allowing only two other bureaus in the Department to re- 
main in existence, those to be in the hands of a commodore and pay- 
officer entirely subservient to the big chief. The folly of the present 


illegal arrangement was plainly exposed in the December number of @ 


Tue Unirep Service. Still further to aggrandize by law this 
gorged official would be fatal to any healthy esprit de corps in the 
line, and to any independence or dignity in the staff corps of the navy. 
But, without waiting for legislation, the process of usurpation goes for- 
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ward. The great object from the first on the part of the swollen cap- 
tain has been to prevent officers from having any direct communication 
with the Secretary concerning their assignments to duty. Hence came 
the first grasp of power by Order No. 278, of November 28, 1881, di- 
recting all commanding officers to send “all reports, letters, and tele- 
grams relating to the movements of vessels of the navy to the chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation and Office of Detail.” This order was re- 
voked by Orders 309 and 322, but was restored by Secretary Whitney’s 
Order 327, of May 22, 1885, directing that “all communications from 
naval officers relative to assignment to duty should be addressed to the 
Office of Detail, Navy Department,” which office again came to be 


_managed solely by the chief of the Bureau of Navigation. On the 


24th of November, in Order No. 340, Secretary Whitney again pro- 
hibits all commanding officers of vessels from communicating directly 
with him; and on the 2d of December, in a circular letter, Acting 
Secretary Harmony once more reiterates and confirms the prohibition. 
Secretary Whitney is in danger of becoming an insignificant appendage 
of the “ shabby ornament” of which he is only nominally in control. His 
forte may be organization, but the plan to which he has become com- 
mitted thoroughly organizes himself out of the Department and rele- 
gates him to nonentity. To apply his own words, “ The Secretary may 
at once be eliminated from the problem.” 

The Bureau of Finance and Accounts, if intended to be in fact 
what its name imports, is clearly unnecessary. Money, and the accounts 
thereof, must be an incident of every bureau dealing with any of the 
material substances composing the navy, all of which are plainly indi- 
cated by the names of the present eight bureaus (except that the word 
navigation must be understood correctly as meaning navigation-sup- 
plies, like charts, signals, compasses, lights, and other instruments of 
navigation).. But to transfer this inseparable incident of all the bureaus 
to the sole cognizance of a new special bureau would be an anomaly in 
departmental organization. The Department most appropriate for com- 
parison upon this point is the War Department, which has (1) its adju- 
tant-general, (2) inspector-general, (3) quartermaster-general, (4) com- 
missary-general, (5) surgeon-general, (6) paymaster-general, (7) chief of 
engineers, (8) chief of ordnance. What an absurdity would be the erec- 
tion in the War Department of (9) a financier-general, or “ Chief of the 
Bureau of Finance and Accounts ;” and, to complete the parallel, the 
abolition of all the present bureaus, and the establishment in their 
places of only a “Bureau of Personnel” and a “Bureau of War 
Material” ! 

Under the current method of the organization of all the national 
departments, sanctioned by the experience of years, and which cannot 
be blown away by a breath from empirics, the chiefs of the various’ 
bureaus conduct their own special business, expend the appropriations 
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granted for their use, and, in the first instance, keep their own accounts. 
The Secretary in each Department, by the aid of his chief clerk and 
financial clerks, exercises such supervision of expenditures as he sees 
fit, and his own records, as now kept, and those of the bureaus, which 
are directly under his eye, and as much his as theirs, are all that he 
needs within his own Department,—by reason of a fact which Secre- 
tary Whitney and Accountant Calhoun seem to have entirely over- 
looked, namely, that ample additional financial supervision is furnished 
by the appropriate accounting officers of the Treasury, who, in the case 
of the Navy Department, are the Fourth Auditor and Second Comp- 


troller. 


The Fourth Auditor examines all navy accounts, and transmits . 


them to the Second Comptroller for his decision thereon (Rev. Stat., 
Sec. 277). He keeps “all accounts of the receipts and expenditures of 
the public money” in regard to the Navy Department, preserves ‘ such 
accounts with their vouchers and certificates,” records all requisitions 
drawn by the Secretary of the Navy, and reports annually to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the application of the money appropriated for the 
Department of the Navy (Sec. 283). 

The Second Comptroller examines all accounts settled by the 
Fourth Auditor, countersigns all warrants drawn by the Secretary of 


the Navy which are warranted by law, reports to the Secretary the 


official forms to be used for disbursing the public money in his Depart- 
ment, and the manner and form of keeping and stating the naval 
accounts, and superintends the preservation of such accounts (Sec. 273). 

The records of the Fourth Auditor and Second Comptroller con- 
cerning naval expenditures are as accessible to the Secretary of the 
Navy as those of his own office and bureaus. Every important fact 
connected with a payment is, under the present system, recorded not 
once or twice but three times! The Second and Third Auditor and 
Second Comptroller audit and control the war accounts, and six thou- 
sand millions of dollars of public money were expended to suppress the 
Southern rebellion without developing any defect in the method of 
keeping the accounts. No frauds or losses have resulted because of an 
imperfect or incomplete system of accounting, but in spite of a good, 
well-approved and elaborate system. 

Secretary Whitney acted wisely (if the employment was lawful) in 
engaging Accountant Calhoun to investigate the naval accounts and 
the accounting system. Having found nothing to exploit, they can 
gain nothing by proposing as a fifth wheel to the “shabby ornament” 
a Bureau of Finance and Accounts. 

Upon a comparison of the title of the proposed Bureau of Finance 
and Accounts with its suggested duties we find that it is evidently a 
misnomer. The bureau is to cover “contracts and purchases of all 
naval stores, flags, coal, stationery, and care of store-houses, etc.” But 
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this work makes it purely and simply a Bureau of Purchases; and the 
function is one which, if it is so ordered by the Secretary, can at any 
moment be imposed upon the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing and 
be performed by the paymaster-general. 

An examination of the evils enumerated by the Secretary, as rea- 
sons for the radical revolution in departmental organization which he 
proposes, fails to disclose that these evils have resulted from any funda- 
mental error of system. He discusses this subject in a desultory and 
discursive way from page 27 to page 41, the end of his report. The 
disregard of the present law relative to purchases, and the objectiona- 
ble open purchases which he recites, may have been, as he charges, the 
result of a vicious system, but not of a vicious system of organization. 
They could have been prevented by the honest and faithful discharge of 
duty by the chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting then in 
office. Such will never happen under the present chief of that bureau. 


‘ Duplications of purchases and of classes of work done by the various 


bureaus are evils which should and can be prevented. The danger of 
these and of other petty evils'enumerated is an incident of any sub- 
division of labor, and yet some subdivision is unavoidable. If the 
employment of one purchasing paymaster and one grand storekeeper 
for all the bureaus is a wise method, the Secretary will gain credit by 
adopting it, as he can at any time, as well as put in further operation 
the reforms and consolidations recommended by the late Navy-Yard 
Commission. 

The Secretary cites as an argument for reorganization the expendi- 
ture of seventy-five millions since 1868 on the construction, repair, 
equipment, and ordnance of vessels, compared with the inefficient navy 
which it has provided. The system of Navy Department organization 
has little responsibility for these feeble results. They have come from 
the policy of continuing in existence wooden ships, and rebuilding and 
repairing them in the navy-yards, and in delaying until 1882 the 
adoption of the policy of (1) closing unnecessary yards, (2) condemning 
and ceasing to repair old wooden ships, and (3) commencing the con- 
struction of modern steel cruisers and guns. For the delay in chang- 
ing from a bad to a good policy Congress has been quite as much to 
blame as the Executive, and the technical method of organization of the 
Navy Department has not materially affected the question. The Sec- 
retary omits to express an opinion concerning the closing of navy- 
yards and the possibility, under any system of organization, of securing 
good and economical results from navy-yard work. 

The Secretary complains that we have so few educated and skilled 
designers and constructors of vessels. The system of bureau organi- 
zation is not responsible for that deficiency. 

He argues at length in favor of the policy of enlisting private 
enterprise in the work of reconstructing the navy, in order to the crea- 
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tion and development of important branches of industry within the 
country. But he does not show that the present organization of the 
Navy Department stands in the way of such a policy. 

He argues against having ships designed and their construction 
supervised by the same officials. In this he may be right or wrong; 
but while he asserts, he utterly fails to show that his proposed strange 
reorganization is necessary to such a subdivision of function. 

He says the “Omaha,” after her recent repairs, was found to have 
too small a coal-room, and charges that this resulted from bureaus 
working independently. It in fact came from the introduction of a 
ventilating apparatus and an auxiliary boiler required by modern 
methods of construction and navigation. It is difficult to see how a 
reorganization of the Navy Department could increase the “ Omaha’s” 
coal capacity unless the ventilating apparatus and auxiliary boiler were 
to be left out. If it be conceded that this question, and like questions 
in sufficient number, are too technical to be comprehended and decided 
by the Secretary of the Navy with such natural and suitable aid as may 
be afforded him in his own office, the facts constitute a fair argument 
in favor of the union of the construction of the hulls and engines of 
ships under one head. Even then it may as well be borne in mind that 
in making those compromises concerning the disposition of space which 
are necessary in fitting a war vessel for a long cruise, one man is as 
likely as two to make a misjudgment. 

But, it will be asked by the reader, is there no room whatever for 
improvement in the organization of the Navy Department? The 
answer should be in the affirmative ; that some changes may judiciously 
be made; not as a sequel to a railing accusation against the whole ex- 
isting system, made to justify unfounded or exaggerated charges in 
political campaigns; not in order to degrade all the staff corps and 
place them in ignominious subjection to ambitious line-officers; not 
upon ea cathedra denunciations, by officials of five months’ observation, 
of a system which has grown up during fifty years of experience, as 
being merely a “shabby ornament ;” not through a sudden annihila- 
tion of all the existing eight bureaus and the substitution of only 
three,—one to seize the constitutional power of command, the other to 
grasp the subject-matters of the eight old bureaus, and the third to do 
only superfluous work. 

Very little change by statute is necessary, and that should be 
directed by principles which Lord Macaulay said had always guided 
English legislation : 

“To think nothing of symmetry and much of convenience ; never 
to remove an anomaly merely because it is an anomaly ; never to in- 
novate except when some grievance is felt; never to innovate except 
so far as to get rid of the grievance; never to lay down any proposi- 
tion of wider extent than the particular case for which it is necessary 
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to provide. These are the rules which have, from the age of John to 
the age of Victoria, generally guided the deliberations of our two hun- 
dred and fifty Parliaments.” 

These remarks are well worthy the careful consideration of the 
“men of theory,” who with fierce iconoclastic temper are behind the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1885. 


A 


Through legislation, the Secretary of the Navy, as the high civilian 
controller of the Department, should have the demands on his time les- 
sened, his physical and mental powers relieved, and all his natural 
force strengthened by additional aids from civil life, who are believers 
in his policy (if he has one) and sympathizers with his desires. An 
assistant secretary and a solicitor are most important ; and each should 
be paid at least five thousand dollars salary, otherwise men of both 
character and ability will not accept the place. The chief clerk’s 
functions should be restored to what they were when Mr. William 
Faxon so ably filled the office. 


II. 


The only advisable bureau change would be to give discretion to the 
Secretary to unite the Bureaus of Construction and Steam Engineering, 
or to place over them both the most competent naval architect who can 
be found in the country, whether in the navy or in civil life. Even 
with such discretion given him the Secretary would find it difficult to 
act. It is easier to write a treatise on naval organization than it is to 
find in the United States a ready-made naval architect to whom it 
would be wise and safe to commit the construction of all the new naval 
vessels we need, and whose attainments and capacity would warrant 
elevating him into command over all the present naval constructors 
and naval engineers. The reasonable rights and the dignity of these 
two corps must be considered. The summary method proposed of put- 
ting a line-officer over them, and then telling them to submit or be 
anathematized, will not work. It is possible that the country has 
within its borders, either in or out of the navy, the naval architect 
needed. It can do no harm to seek for him. 

No further legislative authority relative to the bureaus is needed. 
The Bureau of Ordnance should remain as it is, subordinate to no one 
except the Secretary. It would be ridiculous to make Commodore 
Sicard an ordnance subordinate of Commodore Harmony! All methods 
of subdivision of labor in a great establishment working towards one 
final purpose have their disadvantages as well as benefits. There is 
less objection to leaving the Ordnance Bureau where it is than would 
be developed by the change proposed. 

For all further useful reorganization the Secretary now has the 
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power. A purchasing officer and a receiver and distributor of general 
stores for all bureaus may be a wise improvement. If so, the Secretary 
can establish the system under the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing 
by a single order, using such officers from the pay corps as he may 
choose. Some line-officers have been constantly seeking to obtain for 
the line the function of making purchases. They should not be allowed 
to exercise it. All the technical aid the Secretary needs between him- 
self and the bureaus can be obtained by resorting to the informal ad- 
vice of any of the naval officers, line or staff, and by the organization 
of boards as occasion may require. The Secretary admits the use- 
fulness and sufficiency of an advisory board in solving the technical 
problems of the Department. His criticism of the existing Board is 
unfounded. The exact intention of the law was carried out. They 
were not engaged “ in taking into their own hands the executive func- 
tion,” nor in “doing the work” upon the new cruisers. They did per- 
form their duty “to examine all materials to be used in said vessels, 
and inspect the work on the same as it progresses, and have general 
supervision thereof,” because the law so required; but they did not 
“direct or control any officer of the navy, the chief of any bureau of the 
navy, or any contractor,” because the law forbade them to do so. An 
advisory board of seven, considering the progress already made in pre- 
paring for the building of modern steel vessels, is unnecessary ; a board 
of three would be everything that could be desired. Three or four care- 
fully-selected officers, as an informal board, should advise the Secre- 
tary concerning the detail of naval officers. The exercise of the func- 
tion of command is the most important and delicate duty of a Secretary. 
It should not be put into commission nor transferred to a bureau nor 
abdicated in the slightest degree. If it is sq to be surrendered either by 
the present method or through committal to a lordly Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, constant dissatisfaction, deterioration and degradation will char- 
acterize the whole naval service. The Secretary cannot be “eliminated 
from the problem,” nor should he be compelled to work with a personal 
civilian office-force of only one stenographer, one clerk, and three 
messengers. The whole navy is at his command. But he must him- 
self work and also learn, and he should always be hopeful. He knows 
more now than he did on the 30th day of June last! First of all, 
dear to him as is the scheme of reorganization which he thinks is his 
own, but which is really that of the officer ‘next to the Secretary,” he 
should abandon that project as unsound and impracticable, and one 
which will meet the unanimous opposition of the five hundred and 
seventy-five active staff-officers and of all the sensible of the seven 
hundred and fifty active line-officers of the navy. 


A CIVILIAN. 





: 
> 
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THE BATTLE OF STONE RIVER. 


THE unsatisfactory termination of the battle of Perryville decided the 
President on making a change in the commander of the Fourteenth 
Army Corps, and General W.S. Rosecrans, whose brilliant exploits in 
Mississippi and elsewhere had brought him prominently before the 
country as a great and successful commander, was selected to relieve 
General D. C. Buel. 

On assuming command, Rosecrans found Bragg and his army in 
full retreat, which continued until he had reached Murfreesboro’. It 
has always seemed to me that a great mistake was made by Bragg, as 
the line of the Cumberland River would have been much more easily 
defended than the position he took at Murfreesboro’, which offered no 
natural defenses whatever. General Rosecrans occupied Nashville on 
the 7th of November, and from that date to the 26th of December was 
untiring in his efforts to get the troops under him in readiness for an 
active, vigorous campaign. Every department of the staff was busily 
occupied, while Rosecrans, through a corps of faithful, energetic scouts, 
was informing himself in regard to the character and resources of the 
country, the position and strength of the enemy, and the avenues by 
which he could be reached. 

General. Bragg did not expect a winter campaign. He had estab- 
lished his army in winter quarters at Murfreesboro’, and supposed that 
the Federal army would remain in Nashville all winter. In order that 
the cavalry could be more easily supplied with forage, and for the pur- 
pose of threatening the communications of Rosecrans, Bragg dispatched 
the greater part of that force under its skillful and able leaders to West 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The absence of these important forces was 
seized upon by Rosecrans as the opportune time to move forward ; so 
accordingly, the day following Christmas the Federal army, in “all the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” marched forth to meet the 
enemy. 

It was positively known that the forces of Polk and Kirby Smith 
were at Murfreesboro’, and that Hardee’s corps was on the Shelbyville 
and Nolansville turnpike, between Triune and Eaglesville. The Fed- 
eral army moved in three columns, in accordance with the following 
instructions of General Rosecrans : 


ibn tas 
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McCook, with three divisions, to advance by the Nolansville pike 
to Triune. Thomas, with two divisions (Negley’s and Rousseau’s), to 
advance on his right, by the Franklin and Wilson pikes, threatening 
Hardee’s right, and then to fall in by the cross-roads to Nolansville. 
Crittenden, with Wood’s, Palmer’s, and Van Cleves’s divisions, to 
advance by the Murfreesboro’ turnpike to La Vergne. 

With Thomas’s two divisions at Nolansville, McCook was to attack 
Hardee at Triune, and if the enemy reinforced Hardee, Thomas was to 
support McCook. 

If McCook defeated Hardee, or Hardee retreated, and the enemy 
met us at Stewart’s Creek, five miles south of La Vergne, Crittenden 
was to attack him. Thomas was to come in on his left flank, and 
McCook, after detaching a division to pursue or observe Hardee, if 
retreating southward, was to move with the remainder of his force in 
pursuit of him. 

Here it will be well to understand that the Fourteenth Corps, for 
convenience, was subdivided into three parts,—the right wing, the 
centre, and the left wing. These subdivisions were commanded by 
McCook, Thomas, and Crittenden, in the order named, and each was 
composed of three divisions. ° The second division, commanded by the 
writer, was composed of the following troops : 

First Brigade: Brigadier-General A. Willich, anally, 
Forty-ninth Ohio, Colonel W. H. Gibson; F ifteenth Ohio, Colonel 
Wallace; Thirty-ninth Indiana, Savane Odtwah Fielding Jones ; 
Thirty-second Indiana, Lieutenant-Colonel Eckelmeyer ; Eighty-ninth 
Illinois, Lieutenant-Colonel Hotchkiss; Goodspeed’s First Ohio Bat- 
tery. 

Second Brigade: Brigadier-General E. N. Kirk.—Thirty-eighth 
Indiana, Colonel J. B. Dodge; Twenty-ninth Indiana, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dunn; Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Houssam ; Seventy-ninth Illinois, Colonel Reed; Thirty-fourth Illi- 
nois, Lieutenant-Colonel Bristol; Edgarton’s Battery, First Ohio 
Artillery. 

Third Brigade: Colonel P. P. Baldwin.—Sixth Indiana, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Tripp ; Fifth Kentucky (Louisville Legion), Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. W. Berry ; First Ohio, Major Stafford ; Ninety-third Ohio, 
Colonel Charles Anderson ; Simonson’s Indiana Battery. Major Klein’s 
Battalion, Third Indiana Cavalry, was on duty with the division. 

I have been thus particular in giving the composition of my divis- 
ion, in order that the gallant men whom I had the honor to command 
at the battle of Stone River may have justice done them even at this 
late day. I have always supposed that trath would ultimately vindi- 
cate itself, but in the evening of a life prolonged beyond the average, I 
am forced to say that error, when once well on its way, is very difficult 
to overtake and correct. 
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‘¢ Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


This is good poetry and good sentiment, but my experience teaches 
me to doubt its truthfulness. 

A pebble dropped in mid-ocean creates a circular ripple which goes . 
on, and on, and never ceases. Another pebble dropped in a second 
after creates the same ripple, but the latter never overtakes the former, 
and so error outruns the truth. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 26th, Davis’s division moved 
out on the Edmonson turnpike with orders to march to Prim’s black- 
smith-shop, and thence by a country road to Nolansville. Sheridan 
moved at the same hour on the direct road to Nolansville, followed by 
my division. Skirmishing was kept up all day by the advance, and 
the entire command of General A. McD. McCook encamped on the 
hills beyond the town of Nolansville. It had rained almost incessantly 
the first day out, and the roads had become muddy and difficult of 
travel, but the enthusiasm of the men was very great at the prospect of 
meeting the enemy in an open combat. At daylight on the 27th the 
command moved forward, Stanley, with the cavalry, in advance, fol- 
lowed by my division. When about two miles out the advance became 
engaged with the enemy’s cavalry, which was supported by artillery. 
The firing becoming quite brisk, the column pushed rapidly on until 
ascending a ridge, when it was opened on by shot and shell. A proper 
disposition of the troops was made, and the line moved cautiously, yet 
quickly, forward, overtaking the cavalry, which was steadily pushing 
the enemy back. Soon the advance met the Confederates in force. 
Edgarton’s battery was placed in position, supported by the Thirtieth 
Indiana. The battery was skillfully handled, and soon silenced. the 
guns of the enemy, and drove them beyond the range of our artillery. 
While Edgarton’s battery was playing upon the enemy, I directed 
Baldwin’s brigade to take position on the right of the road. The First 
Ohio, Major J. A. Stafford, and the Sixth Indiana, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tripp, in deployed lines, supported by the Louisville Legion, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel W. W. Berry, and the Ninety-third Ohio, Colonel Charles 
Anderson. Simonton’s battery was posted on the road. My first 
brigade, General A. Willich, was held in reserve. Owing to the dense, 
heavy fog which settled down upon us, any movement we might make 
was hazardous, so it was deemed advisable to wait for it to rise, which 
it did about eight or nine o’clock. We then moved forward for the 
balance of the day in the same order. About four o’clock we ascended 
a high hill which overlooked the town of Triune. Here the enemy 
was in plain view in line of battle, with the centre in the town, and the 
flanks extended to the right and left. Edgarton’s and Simonton’s bat- 
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teries were brought into action, and did good service, disabling one of 
the enemy’s guns. The Sixth and Twenty-ninth Indiana, and Thirty- 
fourth Illinois charged upon the enemy’s battery, but the artillerists 
did not stand to receive the ‘bayonet. Just about this time it seemed 
that the flood-gates of heaven were opened. The rain descended in 
blinding sheets, rendering pursuit out of the question. The storm con- 
tinued about an hour, after which the pursuit was resumed until dark- 
ness closed in upon us. We encamped for the night about two miles 
south of the town of Triune, where we remained on the 28th awaiting 
developments. 

Under instructions from General McCook, I sent Willich’s brigade 
to determine whether the enemy had retired to Shelbyville or to Mur- 
freesboro’. This reconnoissance was extended seven miles to the front, 
and developed the fact that Hardee had retreated to Murfreesboro’. 
This fact settled in our mind where the great battle was to be fought. 
On the 29th McCook’s command was again in motion on the Bole Jack 
road. Baldwin’s brigade of my division was ordered to remain at 
Triune as a corps of observation, taking a position on the north bank 
of Wilson’s Creek. One company of Klein’s cavalry and a section of 
Simonton’s battery were left with this brigade. This position was only 
temporary, designed to protect the right flank of McCook’s command. 
On the night of the 29th I encamped with Kirk’s and Willich’s 
brigades near the Salem road, and within five miles of Murfreesboro’ 
and near Davis’s division. On the 30th McCook advanced his com- 
mand, Sheridan’s division covering the Wilkinson pike and Davis in 
line on Sheridan’s right. My division was held in reserve. McCook 
directed me to order Baldwin to join his proper division, which he did 
about dusk on the 30th. The operations of the day had forced the 
enemy to develop his entire line of battle, and when night came we 
rested upon our arms in readiness for a heavy battle on the following 
morning. In the rear of McCook’s main line was a large open cotton- 
field. Sheridan and Davis were on the south side of this cotton-field, 
while I was directed to go into camp in the timber on the north side, 
placing my command in the rear of the centre of Davis’s division, look- 
ing well to my right flank. During the evening General McCook re- 
ceived a message from General Davis, in which he expressed some un- 
easiness in regard to the safety of his right flank, and requested that a 
brigade be sent from my division to take position on his right, and 
McCook so ordered. I directed Kirk’s brigade to take position on 
Davis’s right, and instructed him to refuse his right flank. Soon Kirk 
asked for troops to be placed on his right, and I sent Willich’s brigade, 
instructing him to throw his right well to the rear. On the north side 
of the cotton-field, and just in front of my reserve brigade, with which 
I was encamped, an ordinary country road was laid out, and upon this 
road Willich had his headquarters, distant from mine about a half-mile. 
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I mention this distance because it has been asserted by some camp fol- 
lowers that my headquarters were a mile and a half in rear of my line. 

In the course of the evening General Rosecrans furnished General 
McCook with an order to the effect that a great battle was to be fought 
on the following day. “If our right was attacked, it was to fall back, 
slowly contesting the ground, and our left was to cross Stone River and 
move into Murfreesboro’. If the enemy failed to attack, we were to 
do so at a signal to be given by General Rosecrans.” McCook called 
his division commanders together and explained to each one what was 
expected of him. On retiring from General McCook’s headquarters I 
called my brigade commanders around me and explained the order, and 
when they left each understood thoroughly what was required of his 
command. The line of the entire army in its relative position was this: 
The right of Wood’s division rested upon the Nashville pike, and his 
left on Stone River; Palmer’s was on Wood’s right; Negley’s on 
Palmer’s right; Sheridan on Negley’s right ; Davis’s on the right of 
Sheridan; and Kirk’s and Willich’s brigades of my division on the 
right and rear of Davis’s division. The reserves of each division were 
in the rear of their respective divisions. General Rosecrans desired to 
create the impression that he was massing his forces heavily on our right. 
Accordingly he allowed no fires to be built by the troops in line, but had 
immense log fires made away off to our right, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Langdon, of the Second Ohio, who had an immensely heavy voice, 
was sent out to these fires to give commands locating imaginary di- 
visions, brigades, and regiments. Now this plan would have succeeded 
with an unenterprising enemy, but Bragg knew as many of the tricks 
of war as Rosecrans. Feeling assured that where we professed to be 
strong we were really weak, Bragg during the night massed a force con- 
sisting of Cleburne’s and McCown’s divisions of infantry, flanked by 
Wharton’s cavalry, opposite to the right of our army. These divisions 
of the Confederate army were composed of four brigades each. Desiring 
to be entirely correct in regard to the troops opposed to me, I sent a 
copy of our official map of the battle-field to Major-General B. F. 
Cheatham, a distinguished officer of the Confederate army, and asked 
him to indicate thereon the position of the Confederate troops, which 
he kindly did, and returned to me with the following letter : 


‘“‘Brrcu Grove, Corrce Co., Tenn., October 18, 1885. 


‘¢DgAR GENERAL,—I received your letter last evening, and, in reply, will say 
that Polk’s corps was composed of two divisions, commanded by General Withers 
and myself. Withers’s, not having been in the battle of Perryville, was stronger 
than mine, was placed in the front line, his right resting on the Nashville pike, and 
extended a little north of west to the old road to Franklin. My division was 
formed in the rear of Withers’s. Cleburne was on my left, and west of the Franklin 
road. McCown was on the left of Cleburne, and Wharton’s cavalry on McCown’s 
left. McCown advanced first, and it was his troops that first struck Willich. By 
arrangement with General Withers, during the battle he commanded my two right 
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brigades, and I commanded his two left brigades. You can rely upon the positions 
as given on the map as being correct. My headquarters were on the left of Col- 


tarts’ brigade. 
“Yours respectfully, 
“B. F, CHEATHAM.” 


Now we are able to determine just how the attack was made. 
Anderson’s and Chalmers’s brigade of Withers’s division, supported by 
Stewart’s and Donelson’s brigades of Cheatham’s division, attacked 
Sheridan. 

Coltart’s and Manygault’s brigades of Withers’s division, sup- 
ported by Vaughn’s and Maney’s brigades of Cheatham’s division, 
attacked Davis. 

Cleburne’s four brigades attacked Kirk’s brigade of my division, 
and McCown’s four brigades attacked Willich’s brigade, while Whar- 
ton’s cavalry operated on Willich’s flank. 

The concentration of the force to attack my position was made 
during the night, and this movement on the part of the enemy was 
noticed by Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding Jones, the officer in charge of 
my picket-line, and he reported it to me. I reported to McCook, who 
at once made the fact known to General Rosecrans, who did not think 
‘it advisable to make any change in his programme; at least none was 
made. At three o’clock on the 31st I breakfasted, and had the trans- 
portation connected with my headquarters moved to the rear, a move- 
ment the teamsters did not stop until they had reached Nashville. 
The horses belonging to myself, staff, and orderlies were saddled and 
ready for immediate use. About six o’clock General Willich rode up 
to my headquarters, and while talking with me a shot was fired. I 
looked at my watch, and it was just twenty-two minutes after six 
o'clock. At once Willich started at full speed to join his command, 
and in his haste ran through his line; his horse was killed, and he was 
captured by the enemy and his valuable services were lost to us. 
Onward advanced the countless legions of the enemy. The color of 
their uniforms blending with the gray of the morning rendered their 
movements discernible only by the terrific fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry, which mowed deep and broad furrows in our ranks. The 
muzzles of a hundred cannons belched forth fire, shot, and shell, and 
the earth and the air were tremulous with the terrific vibration. 

The atmosphere was heavy with sulphurous smoke from these 
countless engines of war. At times dense clouds would envelop the 
combatants, and then lift themselves up like feathery fringes and be 
carried away, revealing the advancing but depleted columns of the 
enemy. McCook was everywhere urging the men to deeds of noble 
daring, while the ever-active Rosecrans, with the impetuosity of the 
winds, rushed from one command to another encouraging the men, 
and assuring them that “ We would yet beat them,” and so we did. 
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General Kirk was seriously wounded about the first fire, and had to 
leave the field. These two casualties necessitated the change of brigade 


_ commanders in the face of an outnumbering foe. Colonel W. H. 


Gibson succeeded Willich, and Colonel J. B. Dodge succeeded Kirk. 
Under these gallant commanders the brave men of these brigades were 
rallied, and did efficient service during the day. Now, any one can 
see the utter absurdity of two brigades, outnumbered more than four 
to one, holding their ground against such odds. That they fell back 
in disorder was not to their discredit. No equal number of troops 
could have done better. 

As soon as Willich started from my headquarters, I mounted and 
started down after him at full speed. Soon I heard a soldier say, 
“Don’t go there, general, or you will be captured.” Turning at once 
to the right, I joined Baldwin’s reserve brigade, and had him deploy 
along a fence in front of which was an open field over which the enemy 
had to pass. While they were marching over that field the fire of this 
brigade told with fearful effect, but it, too, had to fall back. In a short 
time my division was reformed on the Nashville pike, and assisted in 
checking the enemy in his victorious march. The dead of both armies 
which were strewn on the field passed over by my command showed 
very conclusively that it did most excellent service. The first fire in 
the morning killed or crippled nearly all the horses in Edgarton’s bat- 
tery, and he, badly wounded, with his guns, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. It has been said many times that the reason this battery was 
lost was due to the fact that the horses had been taken away for water, 
and some have censured me for not having them harnessed and hitched. 
Now, is it not reasonably certain that if the horses had been taken away 
to water, they would have been taken to some pool or stream in the 
rear? If taken to the rear, would they have been captured? If the 
guns had been without horses, our loss would have been the guns only ; 
but few, if any, of the horses were ever seen alive after that battle. If 
away to water, how can we account for the seventy-five dead horses 
around where the battery stood ? { 

Admitting that they were taken to water, would it be expected that 
a division commander would have to tell a brigade commander to see 
that his artillery horses were harnessed and hitched, when he had al- 
ready told him that a battle was to be fought on the following morning? 
I should think such precaution as unnecessary as to instruct him to 
have his guns loaded when he went into battle, or to tell each man to 
press on the trigger of his gun when he wished to discharge it at an 
enemy. 

But, unfortunately for those who raised that point, it was untrue. 
General Kirk was a gallant man, a good soldier, and a careful com- 
mander, who died from the wound received in this battle, thus sealing 
his devotion to his country with his life’s blood. A braver man never 
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went to battle than E. N. Kirk, and the members of his family have 
every reason to be proud of the splendid record, for courage and devo- 
tion to duty, which he has left them. 

But this matter of sending the horses to water in the face of the 
enemy is one of the errors which time does not seem to correct. 

The curtain of night fell upon the scene, and the tired and jaded 
soldiers lay down upon the battle-field to rest, in order to be prepared 
for a renewal of the contest on the following morning. Morning came, 
but the enemy had withdrawn during the night from our immediate 
front. On the 2d day of January a large body of Confederates attacked 
with great fierceness General Crittenden’s command on our left. One 
of my brigades, under Colonel W. H. Gibson, was sent to reinforce 
him. The enemy was severely punished, and fell back confused and 
demoralized. Murfreesboro’ was evacuated on the 3d, and our army 
took possession of the town. General Rosecrans, in his telegraphic 
report to the general-in-chief, stated, in substance, that the battle 
would have been a complete success on the first day had it not been for 
a “partial surprise” on our right. Time has not corrected this error. 
It was sent off hastily on the wings of lightning, penetrating every 
portion of the country, and to-day there are thousands who believe that 
our right was attacked while in bed. How absurd to suppose that the 
ever-vigilant McCook, always on the alert, should permit any troops 
under his command to be surprised! He belongs to a race of soldiers, 
and his courage has been tested in contests as fierce as ever shook the 
earth or crimsoned the battle-field. 

How absurd to suppose that troops who had been up and break- 
fasted hours before the battle began could be taken by surprise! After 
the battle I rode over the field with General Rosecrans and others, and 
showed him my position and explained to him with what I had to con- 
tend, and he expressed himself as well satisfied with what I had done 
with my command, and said that no two brigades could stand up 
against such fearful odds. Yet the error first committed has passed 
into history, and will probably outlive all the participants in that 
terrible struggle. 

After the war I was stationed in Murfreesboro’, where I became 
acquainted with several returned Confederates of high rank who had 
participated in the battle at Stone River. By them I was assured that 
not less than twenty-five thousand men attacked my position. When my 
line was repulsed, I suppose this force in part fell on Davis’s line, 
and then on Sheridan’s. The casualties in my division in this battle 
were: killed, two hundred and sixty; wounded, ten hundred and 
five; missing, twelve hundred and eighty. Of the missing it was sub- 
sequently ascertained that some had been killed, others wounded and 
captured, while some, becoming separated from their companies and 
regiments, did not find them for several days. 
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Our provision train having returned to Nashville, my command 
subsisted on parched corn until the evacuation of Murfreesboro’, when 
supplies were brought forward. 

Willich, Kirk, and Baldwin, my three original brigade command- 
ers, are dead. Two were killed in battle, and one has died since the 
war. Braver officers or better commanders never drew swords nor 
commanded more gallant men than those composing my division at 
the battle of Stone River. 


R. W. JoHNson, 
Bot. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A.; Brig.-Gen. retired. 
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SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN OF 1864. 


IIIL—RESACA AND THE OOSTANAULA. 


THE partial discomfiture of Judah’s division, early on the 14th of 
May (1864), called for one of my divisions, under General Newton, as 
a reinforcement. 

Judah’s loss had been very great. McLean’s brigade alone, out of 
four thousand men, lost about six hundred in that conflict. General 
John Newton, who has been doing grand engineering work in the 
vicinity of New York,—no less than excavating and removing im-. 
mense ledges of rock beneath the waters of the Hell Gate,—and is 
now at the head of our grand Corps of Engineers, is a man of diversi- 
fied acquirements. He has a remarkably active brain, and I know of 
no one better able to provide against every probable contingency. 

One who was present says that General Newton’s division steadily 
breasted the enemy, driving him back and causing him heavy losses, 
and that his men, counting out a few stragglers, kept their lines and 
behaved as old soldiers. Newton displayed here his usual tenacity, 
secured all the ground he could gain by a steady advance, and returned 
fire for fire until the fierce artillery and rifle fusillade diminished to a 
fitful skirmish. 

If we look along Palmer’s corps to the right of Newton, we find 
Carlin’s brigade, of R. W. Johnson’s division, and Mitchell’s brigade, 
of Jeff. C. Davis’s division, doing the same thing as Newton,—pushing 
the enemy’s skirmishers out of the thickets, seeking cover as they 
advanced, and by their rapid and effective fire silencing those batteries 
which at re-entrants had so much troubled Judah and Newton. Tur- 
chin’s brigade, of Baird’s division, had suffered the worst in this for- 
ward movement for position. At one time it was desperately engaged 
near to Judah’s right, where, holding on for a time, it was finally 
forced back. 

Now, passing along towards the left over the rough ground east 
of Camp Creek, and amid the underbrush and scattered chestnut-trees, 
we find my next division in the line. General Thomas John Wood 
commanded it. He had two brigades deployed in one line, namely, 
Hazen’s and Willich’s. They were covered by a complete skirmish- 
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line, every man and officer in place. He waited or advanced cau- 
tiously, so as to find Schofield’s left without displacing any of Cox’s 
division. I was then with him as his men advanced into position. 
The movement was like a parade. I observed how remarkably dif- 
ferent was the conduct of his veterans compared with that of new 
troops. They were not, perhaps, braver, but they were less excited, 
and knew just what to do. I remember when suddenly the enemy’s 
skirmish-fire began. Wood’s main lines immediately halted and lay 
down. The skirmishers quickly found the best cover of rocks, logs, 
and folds of the ground possible, and returned the fire, but not rapidly. 
‘When General Wood was ready he made a quick advance, drove in 
the enemy’s skirmishers, and seized their detached rifle-pits, capturing 
some prisoners. Every Confederate not killed, wounded, or captured 
ran at once within his breastworks proper, and for a short time the fire 
of artillery and infantry from his main lines was brisk and destruc- 
tive, till General Wood, by planting and covering his own batteries, 
and by intrenching or barricading his men, was able to give blow for 
blow. 

General Stanley’s division, as we have before seen, came up on the 
extreme left. It was well located, as well as could be with the left 
flank in air. Stanley endeavored, by his reserve brigade, and by his 
artillery carefully posted by its brave chief, Captain Simonson, to so 
reinforce his left as to make up for want of some natural obstacle. 
Though he covered the railway and the main Dalton wagon-road, yet 
there was a long stretch of rough ground between Stanley’s left and 
the Oostanaula. The bend of the river was so great that an entire 
corps could hardly have filled the opening. Stanley had the same lively 
advance as the others, and was well in position before 3 p.m. of this 
day (the 14th). 

The Confederate commander, General Johnston, was quick to detect 
anything so tempting as a “ flank in air,” and so he directed Hood to 
send heavy columns against and beyond that flank. A terrific combat 
began soon after three. The front attack was handsomely met, and the 
batteries well used, but Stanley finding the turning force too great for 
him, sent me word in haste that the enemy was turning his left. Know- 
ing the situation exactly, I took with me Colonel Morgan, of the Four- 
teenth Infantry, colored troops, who was temporarily on my staff, and 
rode quickly to General Thomas, who was then fortunately but a few 
hundred yards from me. I explained to the general the exact condition 
of things and begged for an immediate heavy reinforcement. Thomas 
directed Hooker to send me a division. Hooker at once detached the 
veteran troops of General A. S. Williams, and Colonel Morgan, for 
me, guided them as fast as troops could march to Stanley’s flank. 
The division came when most needed. Stanley’s left had been assailed 
front and flank and forced back. All his reserves had already been 
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exhausted in extending and reinforcing his lines, the batteries had been 
diligently worked, doing much to check and delay the enemy’s pro- 
gress, but still his overlapping forces had already begun to roll up our 
lines and hopelessly displace our men, when the bright flags of Wil- 
liams’s leading brigade came in sight. It was deployed at the double- 
quick at right angles to our general line, and instantly, with the bat- 
teries, opened a terrific fire. In a few minutes the hostile advance was 
checked, the tide was turned, and the Confederates swept back and 
driven within their intrenchments. 

In the Fourth Corps that day we lost four hundred men. 

General Hooker and myself were instructed to make a joint at- 
tack at daylight of the 15th. For a starting-point I caused my whole 
front to be strongly intrenched during the night. 

It was found to be impracticable to so relieve Hooker’s Twentieth 
Corps by other troops to enable him to get Geary’s and Butterfield’s 
divisions to my position, and opposite his selected point of attack, 
before 10 a.m. of the 15th of May. I had, however, earlier reported 
to General Hooker, my senior in rank. I went to his headquarters in 
the morning, learned from him the points of Johnston’s line which he 
intended to assail, and had him carefully describe to me the manner in 
which he should form his troops, and how I could best give him 
support. 

At last about noon everything was in readiness. Hooker’s corps 
was drawn up in a column of brigades,—that is, each brigade was in 
line, and one followed another with no great intervals between them. 

My support was on his right and left. As usual I was to so breast 
the enemy along my front that he could not detach brigades or regi- 
ments against General Hooker, and further, as Hooker gained ground 
I was to follow up his movement and aid him to secure whatever he 
should capture. Besides, I held a reserve which was kept ready at his 
call in case of disaster or extraordinary need. 

The ground in our front was very rough, appearing like detached 
strongholds more or less covered with trees. During all the night 
preceding we heard our enemy’s axemen at work strengthening their 
intrenchments and bettering their battery epaulments. 

I well remember Hooker’s advance. As his men ascended the first 
height, both armies appeared to be observing the eager columns. 
Butterfield’s division took the lead, that of Williams followed, and 
then Geary’s. The noise and the excitement increased as the forces 
neared each other. Hooker appeared to gain ground for some time. 
His men advanced by rushes rather than by steady movement. Two 
or three sets of skirmish trenches were captured before Butterfield’s 
leading brigade ran upon a strong lunette thoroughly manned with 
artillery, four guns, and infantry. This lunette must first be carried. 
Attempt after attempt was made to get a footing near enough to take it 
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by assault. Hooker’s officers and men were as eager as those of Napo- 
leon in his first Italian campaign, who were stopped in a similar way 
when attempting to emerge from a defile on the eastern face of the 
Alps. Hooker, however, had but partial success. After desperate 
fighting, the enemy, behind cover, would break Hooker’s men back 
only to try again. Finally, seeing a covered position close up, a bound 
was made for it. Butterfield, aided by Geary, secured it. So near to 
the guns and beneath a crest were they that they almost paralyzed 
their use, that is, against our advance line, though they still made 
bloody work, using canister and shells against the brigades farther off. 
During this advance, which we confess was not very successful and 
attended with loss, the Twenty-third Corps, or a good part of it, was 
brought over to aid Hooker at the instant he appeared to make a break 
in the enemy’s main line. 

The accounts of this battle represent as engaged in it Brigadier- 
General Ward, a hearty, cheerful leader of large size, who was as brave 
as he was good and fat. Colonel Coburn’s and Colonel Wood’s brigades 
were also involved. It is said that one regiment, the Seventieth Indiana, 
sprang from a thicket upon the lunette, and as they came on the Con- 
federate artillerists blazed away without checking the men. They 
entered the embrasures, they shot the gunners. In this effort Ward 
was badly wounded. Colonel Harrison immediately took his place. 
He is the present Senator from Indiana and the grandson of President 
Harrison. The fire from intrenchments behind the lunette became 
severe, being delivered in volley after volley ; too severe to render it 
‘ proper to remain there, so that Colonel Harrison, getting ready to 
make another vigorous advance, drew back his line a few yards under 
the cover of the lunette hill. 

Here it is said that a color-bearer by the name of Hess, One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Illinois, was chagrined to hear the shrill 
triumphant cry of the enemy. He at once turned back and unfurled 
his flag, swinging it in defiance. But he was instantly slain for his 
rashness, A correspondent says that “there were other hands to grasp 
the flag, and it came back only to return and wave from the very spot 
where its former bearer fell.” In the most determined way those four 
guns were now defended by both sides, costing many lives, but there 
they stayed hereafter unused till dark. Then the Confederates made a 
bold charge to retake them, but our men promptly and successfully 
repelled this charge. Finally the picks and spades were brought up, 
our defenders dug their way to them, and at last these costly trophies 
were brought into our lines. 

The Confederate commander says that this was an advance battery 
of Hood’s, put out on the morning of the 15th of May, eighty or one 
hundred yards; that our men disabled the battery by a musketry fire 
from a ravine close by ; that then they in turn attempted to take it, and 
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were repulsed,—“so the unintrenched guns without men were left 
between the two lines until the Southern troops abandoned the 
position.” 

We now know that Hood, in front of Hooker, had been constantly 
reinforced by Hardee and Polk, and that just as Hooker started his 
columns Hood had pushed out his attacking lines, so that the first 
shock was severe, each side being on the offensive. There is a report 
that the Confederate officers opposite to the Indiana regiments, under 
General Hovey, heard through prisoners that the majority of Hovey’s 
men were new levies, and that a special column was therefore organized 
under the convenient cover of a deep ravine. This column struck a 
furious sledge-hammer blow against Hovey. The new levies fought 
with spirit, repelled that blow and several successive attacks which 
were made. Finally, Hovey led a counter-charge at double-quick and 
encountered a dreadful fire, but succeeded in routing the Confederate 
attacking column and driving it to its own cover. 

My own corps (the Fourth) had borne its part. Artillery and 
musketry had been kept active all along the line, and strong demonstra- 
tions, with double skirmish-lines, were made from my centre and right. 
These partial and one real assault succeeded in keeping the Confeder- 
ates from leaving my front. General Willich was wounded, and left 
us. Harker and Opdyke, of Newton’s division, were also wounded, 
but remained with us on duty. 

Sherman’s aggregate loss in this engagement was between four and 
five thousand. Probably nearly two thousand were so slightly injured 
that they were on duty again within a month. 

By referring again to the comments of General Johnston, the Con- 
federate commander, we see that the cause of his retreat is not by him 
ascribed to the persistent fighing which I have undertaken to portray. 
He says, “It was because two bridges and a large body of Federal 
troops were discovered the afternoon of the 14th at Lay’s Ferry, some 
miles below, strongly threatening our communications by the indication 
of another flanking operation,—covered by the river as the first had 
been by the ridge.” 

Under instructions from General Sherman, McPherson had sent a 
division of the Sixteenth Corps, commanded by the one-armed Sweeny, 
to Lay’s Ferry. He was to make a lodgment on the other bank of 
the Oostanaula and protect the engineer officer, Captain Reese, while 
he laid his pontoon bridge. General Sweeny found some force there, 
which he dislodged and drove off, but getting a report, which then 
seemed to him probable, that the Confederates were crossing above and 
cutting him off from the main army, he withdrew, and retired at least 
a mile and a half from the river; but the next day, the 15th, he made 
another attempt to bridge the Oostanaula, which was successful. 
Sweeny had, after crossing, a serious engagement with a division which 
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the Confederate commander had detached against him. In this Sweeny 
lost two hundred and fifty killed and wounded. Nevertheless, he estab- 
lished his bridge-head on the left bank of the Oostanaula, drove off the 
opposing force, and opened the way for our cavalry to operate upon 
Johnston’s rear. It seems that the Confederate commander had first 
protected that eastern bank of the river by General Martin’s cavalry. 
Sweeny’s first operations had displaced a part of that force. On hear- 
ing of it, Confederate Walker’s division of infantry was hurried to 
Calhoun, nearly opposite Sweeny’s crossing. He reported everything 
clear, and concluded that Martin’s alarm had no good foundation. 

It is easy from this to see how hard it would have been for John- 
ston’s army to escape had Sherman’s primary instructions been promptly 
and energetically carried into execution early on the 14th; and it is 
worth observing that so small a thing as a false rumor was as effective 
there at Resaca in the salvation of Johnston’s forces as it was in the 
times of old in the destruction of the hosts of the Syrians. 

We were up bright and early the morning of the 16th. The sun- 
light gave a strange appearance to the smoke or fog among the tree- 
tops. During our heavy sleep between midnight and dawn a change 
had been wrought. Not a cannon, not a rifle, not a carbine, to give 
defiant shots along our front. The tireless Newton was the first to 
move. His skirmishers soon bounded over the parapets of Hood to 
find the enemy gone. 

Speaking of this battle a Confederate writer gives a most graphic 
account. He names Hindman, Stephenson, and Stewart division com- 
- manders, and he speaks of Clayton, Baker, Stovall, Gibson, Brown, 
Pettus, Reynolds, and others, brigade commanders. He brings them 
into action, making up a handsome repulse of three lines of battle 
closely massed. He thinks that these organized charges amounted to 
at least six in number. Here is the graphic account of the last 
charge: “On came the enemy, cheering loudly, and confident that 
their superior numbers would insure them success. They approached 
to within fifty yards of the line, firing rapidly on our men; a sheet of 
fire, one deafening roar, which sounded like the eruption of a volcano, 
was the answer, and the dead and wounded lie piled up before our 
works, . . . This was the severest charge of the day. The Yankees 
advanced well and with spirit, but were forced to succumb to the fierce 
fire of our troops. To describe the scene would be almost an impossi- 
bility, for it beggars description. The minié balls of the Yankees 
poured over our line in an unceasing stream, and in such numbers that 
the air seemed black with them. The sharp and musical whiz they 
emit was no longer heard ; it was an angry and discordant imitation of. 
a peal of thunder rolling along the clouds, while the booming of the 
artillery and the bursting of the shells, as they came flying over our 
lines, formed a fire unequaled, perhaps, since nations first made war 
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upon each other. But one thing saved us from a fearful loss of life, 
and it was that the Yankees fired entirely too high.” 

Our fighting at Resaca was indeed severe, and now we learn that 
the whole of it, except the small combat at Lay’s Ferry, was very 
little effective towards the result which our commander had in view. 
It is, as we look at it, only one of the thousand demonstrations of the 
energy and fearlessness of the thousands of soldiers who were opposed 
to each other. 

O. O. Howarp, 
Brig.-Gen. U, 8, Army. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WESTERN VOLUN- 
ITEER. 


(Continued from vol. xiii., page 683.) 


Il.— VICKSBURG AND ARKANSAS POST. 


BeEroreE leaving Memphis for the lower Mississippi I was ordered to 
report for duty to Surgeon Sparks, of the Nineteenth Kentucky, who 
was surgeon-in-chief of our brigade, and by him assigned to duty as 
his clerk. He declared that he was unwilling to see me serving in the 
ranks when surgeons were needed so badly, and generously promised to 
see to it that I soon had a place on the medical staff, which he subse- 
quently made good. My home was now at brigade headquarters, and 
this was, for the next forty days, to be upon the old steamboat “ City of 
Alton,”—in those days one of the fastest boats on the river. We had a 
regiment, besides the headquarters staff, on board; and it is easy to 
‘imagine how pleasant it was for all concerned to be lying around the 
decks and boilers, as thick as two abed and one in the middle, and 
what splendid facilities we had for cooking and cleaning ! 

What a formidable flotilla we had in this expedition! Steamers 
almost without number, as though all the rivers of the North had been 
ransacked, and nearly all swarming with blue coats ; others loaded with 
food, forage, and ammunition,—the latter not the least by any means. In 
the advance were the already celebrated gunboats “ Benton,” “Caron- 
delet,” “ Lexington,” “ Louisville,” and others; and to see the entire 
fleet, as it stretched itself along the “ Father of Waters,” made one think 
of the Spanish Armada. I have no doubt that the rebels knew we were 
coming, and that, in spite of their knowledge of the strength of their 
works, they were not a little frightened at the prospect before them. 
Leaving Memphis a few days before Christmas, we reached the next day, 
Milliken’s Bend, some twenty miles north of Vicksburg, where a stop 
was made for the purpose of making an attack upon and destroying the 
Shreveport and Vicksburg Railroad, which ran near this place. This 
required only a couple of days, and was very effectually accomplished ; 
and was for the purpose of preventing the rapid transfer of troops from 
the Western States to the doomed city. Christmas was spent on our 
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uncomfortable steamboat quarters; and it is needless to say that many 
thousands there wished themselves at home to spend that day, so sacred 
to the memories of all ; and dreamed the night before of the well-filled 
stockings found in the morning,—the hearty greetings of “ Merry Christ- 
mas,” as they bounced out of their beds at four o’clock in the morning ; 
the turkey and plum-puddings which followed; and awoke, alas! to 
the painful realities of war. And, oh! how many to find these dreams 
the last realization of Christmas and its festivities that they would ever 
experience. On the passage the men had nothing to do but talk, eat, 
and sleep when they could; and most soldiers are great fellows to talk. 
The conversations were mostly on the general result of the war thus 
far,—how unfavorable it was; and what different prognostications we 
did hear! To-day it is laughable to remember some of them; then, 
however, it was a more serious matter. 

The day after Christmas our armada entered the Yazoo River, and 
gunboats on the lead passed up a number of miles to a place called 
Johnson’s Landing; and here, along a distance of several miles, our 
troops were disembarked. The south bank of the river was of course 
the one upon which we landed; and from here across to the city the 
distance was between seven and eight miles. 

Haines’ Bluff here jutted out towards the Yazoo River, and was a 
very natural place to fortify with heavy artillery, and constituted the 
strongest defense of the city on the north. Our gunboats were not long 
in testing the calibre of the enemy’s guns on Haines’ Bluff, and were 
quite roughly handled in the encounter. The next day was spent by 
General Sherman in making the proper dispositions of his troops, which 
consisted of four divisions, commanded respectively by Generals Fred 
Steele, Morgan L. Smith, George W. Morgan, and A.J. Smith; and to 
the latter our brigade and regiment belonged. 

Not a great deal of fighting took place the first day ; only the desul- 
tory firing, incident to an army looking for and occupying the best pos- 
sible positions, previous to assaulting strong earth-works. The next day, 
Sunday, the ball opened in earnest ; and being on the hospital-boat be- 
longing to our division, where I was with my chief, Dr. Sparks, ready 
for the wounded whom we knew would come only too soon, we would 
occasionally see some one from the regiment or brigade to which we 
belonged, who would inform us as to the dispositions made, and how 
ugly the high hills, with their frowning guns and gray coats swarming 
behind them, appeared to my comrades lying in the edge of the tim- 
ber under fire, and awaiting the order to charge, All day long we 
were more or less busy on our boat, attending to the wounded as they 
were brought to us by the ambulances ; and meanwhile the roar of artil- 
lery to our right, and the fearfu! explosions of the guns and shells from 
our gunboats in our front, made noise enough for Pandemonium. 

We saw many harrowing sights in the way of wounded comrades ; 
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and I well remember the sorrow expressed on all sides when the word 
came of the wounding of General Morgan L. Smith,—for all seemed to 
know that where he led in the fight somebody was liable to be injured 
on either side. My duty was to receive the wounded, ascertain their 
names, entering these in a book, together with their company, regi- 
ment, rank, and the nature and extent of the wound. Then the best 
surgeons of the various regiments of our division, selected by the 
division surgeon, were formed into boards of three, who examined the 
wounds together, and proceeded in the cabin to perform such oper- 
. ations as they thought necessary, after the poor fellows had been well 
chloroformed. Then these same men had to be looked after again, in 
order to note, after the other matters on the register, the nature of the 
operation, if any, which had been performed upon them. 

This was necessary in order to furnish as perfect a history of the 
soldier as possible; and from such records, made and preserved upon all 
our battle-fields, has it been possible to construct our great “ Medical 
and Surgical History of the Rebellion.” Sunday evening the unin- 
jured of our army rested from their terrible efforts; but those of the 
poor wounded ones were only beginning. My comrades from the 
front, from whom I could get news, reported no extensive list of 
casualties in my regiment; for our brigade had been held in reserve 
during the most serious fighting of the day. They indicated to me, 
however, that they were quite well satisfied with their proximity to the 
enemy, and their opportunity to clean out the “rebs;” and that their 

_views had undergone some modifications. They were disgusted to 
think “the Johnnies” would post themselves on such high hills that 
gentlemen could not get at them without such terrible effort ; and they 
did not regard it as a good illustration of the boasted chivalry of the 
South. But on Monday the last grand effort was made to carry the 
heights, and our gallant Sherman, after massing his troops and his 
artillery, which played upon the enemy for some time in a terrific 
manner, gave the order to charge, and gallantly did the line go for- 
ward. But impossibilities could not be accomplished, and our heroic 
men were slaughtered by hundreds, and the living driven back. The 
force which they had behind their works, and their character, made 
them impregnable to an assault in front. We were very busy that day 
with the wounded ; and the largest losses were said by all to have fallen 
upon Blair’s brigade of Missourians, who fought desperately to win. 

Notwithstanding all these heroic efforts we had to withdraw, beaten 
for the time ; and a few days afterwards General McClernand appeared 
on the scene with orders which gave him the command of the expe- 
dition. It was then decided that further attempts upon Vicksburg at 
that point would be folly; and orders soon came to embark on our 
respective boats again. The sick and wounded were cared for, and 
started North to some of the hospitals there, while we soon came out 
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of the Yazoo’s mouth, started up the Mississippi, and all set them- 
selves to speculating upon our destination. 

After this defeat, and during our progress up the river, was one of 
the darkest periods in the history of the army operating in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The talk one heard on every side by comrades was often 
quite startling, and very ridiculous when considered more than twenty 
years after. The underground telegraph was very active, and such 
reports as this: that the governor of Illinois, and of several other 
States, had decided the war could not be ended by fighting and the 
South conquered ; and therefore proposed to call all their soldiers home. 
Such nonsense as this I heard at this time; and while I had no infor- 
mation to offset against it, I did not believe in its probability ; but it 
well illustrates the degree of demoralization which often existed in our 
various armies during periods of unusual depression following unsuc- 
cessful campaigns. 

As we proceeded up the river, frequent stops for wood and forage 
were made by nearly all the steamers; and as we were in the enemy’s 
country, we were always on the lookout for any additions that could 
be made to our larder. The chief of our mess (that of the enlisted 
men) at brigade headquarters was always on the watch for such oppor- 
tunities, and seldom came out second best. During one halt of this 
kind he reported on board with a couple of fine hams just out of the 
pickle, and which a planter had secreted in the timber some distance 
from the house; but our caterer was equal to the emergency and found 
them. Upon another occasion we discovered a cow and a couple of 
calves in a large field near which we had landed, and a couple of us at 
once gave chase. After proceeding a quarter of a mile from the river, the 
cow was driven into a corner, but persisted, sensible brute that she was, 
in covering the calves with her body, while I stood pistol in hand en- 
deavoring to getashot atone of them. The old lady had made several 
threatening demonstrations of anger, which we all treated with con- 
tempt; but at last, leveling my pistol at the imperfectly concealed head 
of one of the calves, I pulled the trigger and heard the report; and 
following this quite rapidly came a rush like a whirlwind, which I 
soon perceived was the cow coming to see me like a catapult. I dodged 
lively, and after some spirited running about old stumps and the like, 
I succeeded in escaping and got on board safely, but without our veal. 
But we were nearing our destination, and as we entered the White 
River it was soon noised abroad that we were after Arkansas Post, on 
the Arkansas River, into which we passed by a short cut easily made 
during high water. This place was garrisoned, according to the then 
prevalent rumors, by from eight to ten thousand Johnnies, and was 
situated on a bend of the river, and very strongly fortified. 

Our gunboats attacked as soon as we arrived, rather late in the 
afternoon, hoping to compel a surrender at once, but it was soon evi- 
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dent that the army was also needed, and consequently the troops dis- 
embarked, and the fort was soon hemmed in on all sides, and the only 
road they had left unobstructed, that to Little Rock, was soon effectually 
blockaded for them by Uncle Sam’s boys, The ground upon which 
this old village was located was very high, and the fort was built below 
the village, on ground equally elevated, at a bend of the river, and 
presented an imposing appearance. 

The first day’s fight was conducted principally by the gunboats, 
whose fire here proved more destructive than it had at Haines’ Bluff, 
and soon played havoc with several of the guns of the fort, but too late 
to make a general assault. The next day our artillery fire was very 
severe, both from the land and water batteries, and it was not long 
before guns on the fort were dismounted, and the railroad iron around 
the casemates torn up by nearly every large shot which struck. In 
the mean time our line of troops was gradually closing in upon the be- 
leaguered garrison ; and seeing which, and also having tried the Little 
Rock road and finding escape by that route hopeless, General Churchill, 
commanding the Confederates, decided to surrender, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

The destructive effect of the fire of the gunboats in this fight was 
something terrible to witness, and I remember after the fight was over, 
examining the 100-pound Parrott gun which had been dismounted 
by a shell from a gunboat, and which at the same time killed seven 
men and wounded nine very seriously. 

The duties of the medical staff in this battle were not quite so 
-arduous as at Vicksburg, though we had enough to do comfortably and 
well while the battle was in progress. I can recall one young fellow, 
not more than seventeen years of age, who I found had been lying upon 
the deck of our hospital-boat for several hours, and who had been 
struck by a musket-ball in one eye, destroying it, and passing down 
through the roof of the mouth, emerged half-way down the neck of 
the opposite side. He was a brave lad, made no complaint, and even 
then told us to attend to those whose condition was worse than his 
before looking after him. I hope he recovered, though, being sent up 
the river, I never heard of him again. This capture was a very im- 
portant one for our army, though the rebels were only paroled, and 
probably were soon after in arms against us in the Western Depart- 
ment. It certainly made us all feel better, and the demoralization de- 
creased rapidly every day thereafter. 

As this was about the middle of January, we were soon once more 
on board our floating houses passing down the river, and when we 
entered the Mississippi the course was down-stream. “ Hello!” was 
the exclamation, “this means Vicksburg again! Grant evidently does 
not mean to quit the doomed city, and has more than one way to take 
it from all the signs, if he did have to retreat on acceant of the Holly 
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Springs affair.” Our flotilla then proceeded down the river to the 
vicinity of Vicksburg, and part of the army was landed at Milliken’s 
Bend, where General Grant, who had brought down his own army, 
made his headquarters, while the balance was landed at Young’s Point, 
only a few miles above the city, on the Louisiana shore, and in rather 
plain view of the city, where not obstructed by the timber. 

The weather was by this time quite chilly, and we had nothing to 
do at Young’s Point but wait for “something to turn up,” Micawber- 
like, from morning till night, and it was not very long before the rise 
of water confined the army at this point to the limits of the levee bank 
along the river. This narrow camping-ground necessarily lengthened 
our position two miles, and before we were thus hemmed in by the 
water the country back of our position at Young’s Point was so wet 
that our teams could scarcely get along. This condition of affairs made 
wood very scarce in our part of the army, and what we used in our 
cooking was mostly secured by catching the drift-wood in the river 
with skiffs and then drying it. The measles, a terrible foe to an army 
in the field in winter, had already broken out before our return to 
Young’s Point, and here it raged with great virulence. 

I was now for a few weeks with my own regiment, rendering assist- 
ance in a medical way, at our regimental hospital, among my old com- 
rades. It was so cold and chilly the latter part of January and begin- 
ning of February, and fuel so scarce, that as soon as the sick were cared 
for in the morning we would hurry to our blankets in our tents and 
cover up in order to keep in the smallest degree comfortable. In this 
way we would lie around, and read when we had the opportunity. And 
how we would look for mail when a boat arrived from up the river, and 
rush to bed that we might enjoy reading our letters from home! Many 
of my old comrades in Company B went the way of all flesh through 
the virulence of measles and our unfavorable surroundings, and we 
soon became accustomed to scenes of sorrow and suffering. Were it 
otherwise, under such circumstances, there would be few survivors ; for 
the depression incident to the full sway of the emotion of grief rapidly 
brings the individual to the sick-bed, never to rise again. 

Oh, that terrible homesickness that killed so many on both sides 
during the war! I had a light touch of it once, which required all the 
energy and will I possessed to resist, and I know how deadly it is. 
But in the midst of the grief and gloom we had to contrive some joys, 
and it was here that a discussion of mince-pies and other toothsome 
delicacies prompted me to attempt a production of some of them in 
camp, and I promised my friend Farsman, the steward, who was always 
ready to join me in any enterprise of a culinary kind, as well as Dr. 
Conover, that I would treat them to mince-pie in a day or so. They 
laughed at the idea, and of course dared me to try it, and as this aroused 
me, I proceeded to carry out my threat. Lard was obtained by frying 
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out some bacon, flour we already possessed, for fruit we contented our- 
selves with dried apples, and the quartermaster furnished the fresh beef. 
The meat was boiled and chopped fine, together with the apples and 
such spices as we could find, and whisky we always had about in those 
days, and was used in place of cider. Then, upon the open lid of the 
mess-chest, I proceeded to make my pastry, while three or four pair of 
hungry-looking eyes were watching every movement, and making fre- 
quent suggestions as to how their mother did, ete. With water and 
salt I soon had a dough, but it must be shortened, so I rolled it out 
and spread my lard all over it, then kneaded and rolled it again, and 
repeated the process a number of times. ‘Then I proudly filled six of 
our tin plates with crust, filled in the contents covered with a good crust, 
and proceeded to heat up the oven I had improvised on the side of the 
levee with some sheet-iron and a few bricks. They were soon baked, 
and eaten smoking hot, and declared by all the retainers about the regi- 
mental hospital to be a triumph of the cuisine art, which, under such 
circumstances, was worthy of special mention. 

Meanwhile, the work on the canal across the point below us was 
being prosecuted with vigor, notwithstanding the shelling of the guns 
of Vicksburg, and considerable help was expected from it to our cause, 
and it at least kept a part of the army at work, and thus out of mis- 
chief and demoralization. But all became weary and more or less dis- 
couraged during these three unpleasant months, and many who could 
frame reasonable excuses among the officers resigned. In this way 
many surgeons left the army, until some of the regiments were actually 
’ without a medical officer. This was my opportunity, and it came as fol- 
lows: the One Hundred and Thirty-first Illinois Volunteers was thus 
left without any surgeon, and it belonged to the Thirteenth Army Corps 
as my regiment did. My friend, Dr. Sparks, the brigade surgeon, 
learned of this, and he interviewed the medical director of the corps, 
told him about me, my being in the ranks, and in his opinion compe- 
tent, and the result was an order from the commander of the Thirteenth 
Army Corps ordering me to report for duty as acting surgeon to the 
colonel of the One Hundred and Thirty-first Illinois, which I obeyed 
at once, and was soon on duty in that capacity, though as yet only an 
enlisted man. 

I soon had my hands full in caring for the sick of this regiment, 
and when the smallpox broke out in it, as it did very soon after I took 
charge, it occurred to me that I might have done better. In order to 
keep such a contagious disease from spreading through the army 
prompt measures were necessary, and about the latter part of March we 
were ordered up the river to Memphis to fight the smallpox. In this 
way I was personally deprived of the experiences to be gained from the 
stirring campaign in the rear of Vicksburg and the numerous battles, 
and which I have always regretted. By a course of rigid exclusion 
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and vaccination we soon arrested the disease, and having become well 
acquainted with the officers and men of the regiment, they were anxious 
to have me commissioned assistant surgeon of the regiment. As a 
result of this wish I obtained a leave of absence in May to proceed to 
Chicago, Illinois, for the purpose of being examined by the State Army 
Medical Board, without whose recommendation I could not receive a 
commission. Being successful in this, on my way to the front I passed 
through Springfield, Illinois, where my commission was ready for me, 
and from this time on I left the trials and marches of the private 
soldier behind me. 

Traveling down the river on the government transports was some- 
what slow, and after landing at Memphis I learned that my regiment 
had*once more been sent down the river to Vicksburg. Nothing re- 
mained for me to do but follow on, and in these days most trips of our 
transports were liable to be fired upon by guerillas, and one place more 
given to this than others was near Napoleon, Arkansas, Upon one 
occasion I remember being upon the steamer “Olive Branch,” when 
guerillas were plainly seen waiting for us where the channel ran close 
to the Arkansas shore. We approached slowly, a few soldiers on board 
having muskets and preparing to use them, when they merely looked 
at us, never firing a gun. The talk on the river and in the army was 
that there existed a secret understanding with some of our pilots or boat- 
owners by which the rebs agreed not to fire on their boats upon a private 
signal being given. How true it was I cannot of course say. 

As we neared Vicksburg the news became more and more exciting. 
The surrender must come soon, and Grant had a grip upon the doomed 
city that would never relax until that event came to pass. When I 
reached the army my old comrades of the One Hundred and Eighth 
Regiment told me of their adventures during the time I had been away 
from them: how they had marched across the country from Milli- 
ken’s Bend to Grand Gulf, had been ferried across the river by the 
gunboats and transports, which had so fearlessly and successfully defied 
the power of Vicksburg’s artillery. Then came the rapid marches to 
Port Gibson, wholly in the enemy’s country and with only partial sup- 
plies, while Raymond, Jackson, Champion Hills, and Big Black battles 
followed, one after another; how: they had feared that Grant had 
walked into a trap, but how confidence increased as each successive 
move and battle resulted in tightening his grasp upon the Confederate 
army, until at last they were completely hemmed up in the city, with 
our new base of supplies up the Yazoo, to the right of our line, firmly 
established. All these exciting accounts I heard from my old comrades, 
as I visited them near the centre of the investing line, a week or so 
before the surrender, in order to transact some business connected with 
my discharge from the old regiment. 

My new regiment, in which I was now first assistant surgeon, was 
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stationed opposite the city, near the old canal, with several other regi- 
ments, to keep an eye on the beleaguered garrison, and prevent any 
attempt to escape across the river in boats, as had been suspected they 
were contemplating. The roar of the mortar-boats and heavy artillery 
was constant and dreadful, and gave the poor people in the city little 
rest day or night. About the 2d of July our orders were to keep a 
sharp watch on our side of the river, and the night before the sur- 
render we were under marching orders the entire night. But at length 
the suspense and anxiety of both sides was ended by the surrender of 
the city, with all its equipments and stores, in the manner which has now 
become a familiar fact of history. I notice that Colonel Jordan, in 
his account of the Vicksburg campaign, in this magazine, considers 
Grant’s movements too hazardous to be regarded by the future military 
critic as exhibiting any evidence of the possession of military genius 
by their author. Has he forgotten that a very important part of a 
general’s preparation for a campaign, and requiring real genius to do 
correctly, is to place a proper estimate upon the character and ability 
of his opponent? For this Grant evidently did successfully, and 
Colonel Jordan himself admits that Pemberton did nearly every time 
just what Grant would have him do in order to insure his (Grant’s) 
success, 

I believe that Napoleon was said upon several occasions, when 
ordering a certain movement, to remark that he could do so safely, 
being opposed to such a general, whose character and ability he knew 
_ and estimated correctly, but that the same movement in face of some 

other of the enemy’s generals would be too hazardous a procedure. A 
consideration of this will, I believe, add to rather than detract from 
the fame of Grant as the possessor of a high order of military genius, 
even when this campaign alone is under contemplation. 

My new position soon made me familiar with the life and duties of 
a regimental surgeon in the field. The surgeon’s call in the morning, 
so well remembered by the veteran, came with clock-like regularity, 
and with it urgent requests for a certificate upon which to base an 
application either for furlough or discharge. When the duty on hand 
was dangerous or unpleasant, we surgeons were always assailed by a 
few who wished our assistance to escape, and often we could only deal 
justly by our previous knowledge of the men. After the fall of this 
stronghold other dispositions of the troops became necessary, and in a 
short time, only giving us an opportunity to look over Vicksburg to 
examine its works and the wonderful caverns in which the people 
lived, we were again ordered to travel up the Mississippi. 

We passed up and entered the Ohio at Cairo, bound for Paducah, 
Kentucky, to garrison the place and look after local guerillas, and we 
were again under the command of General A. J. Smith, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Kentucky. Our ascent of the river was tedious, 
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and I began to think I would make an accomplished steamboatman if 
the war continued much longer. 

We remained at Paducah until October, doing garrison duty and 
making only one march of eight or ten miles out, where we expected 
a fight with one of the guerilla bands then infesting that section, but 
this did not occur, owing to the absence of one of the high contracting 
parties. Upon one occasion our colonel received orders to meet Gen- 
eral Smith in the evening with his officers, and I conversed with him 
a half-hour or so about the health of the regiment, and felt very much 
like reminding him of our last interview at Nicholasville, Kentucky, 
but did not. 

Once more a life on the steamboat was the order as we again moved 
down the river, and at the close of the war I believe I could have 
piloted a boat from Cairo to Vicksburg, for it had been up and down 
every few weeks with me. Upon our return to Vicksburg the city 
had already resumed its peaceful life, and most of the inhabitants had 
recovered from the shock caused by their capture by the Yanks. 

Early this fall my regiment was consolidated with the Twenty- 
ninth Illinois Volunteers on account of the reduction in numbers of 
both, and the fact that they had both been raised along the Ohio River, 
from Metropolis toShawneetown. We were then a large regiment, and 
some of the old officers were mustered out of service because they were 
not needed under the new arrangement. In November or December 
I was so unfortunate as to be seized with inflammatory rheumatism 
while with my regiment in the field at Big Black River, when I was 
obliged to be transported in an ambulance to McPherson Hospital, in 
the city, under the charge of Surgeon E. Powell, of Chicago. But this 
part of my army experience is too painful to be appreciated by any one. 
I was taken to the officers’ room, where I found a number already, and 
we were waited upon by a soldier nurse who was quite a singer; and 
when the shades of night drew near, and I was racked with the terrible 
pains of my disease, and with a touch of the desire to see my friends, I 
would urge our nurse to sing our new song, “ When this Cruel War is 
Over,” which would occasionally bring a tear to some of our eyes, and 


end by putting us to sleep. 
S. J. Bumstreap, 


(To be continued.) 
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WEST POINT: IS IT SATISFYING NATIONAL 
DEMANDS ? 


A COMMON misconception, as to the origination, intention, and proper 
usefulness of the Military Academy, is the outgrowth of an idea that 
the institution is principally for educating and training officers to fill 
places in such limited land force as is suitable to our republican 
country ; whereas, its use should be to educate the country itself and the 
masses of the people, for the purposes of war whenever the necessities 
of the country demand it,—to so train the people that the world may 
know the masses are ready for effective warlike operations at short notice. 

The institution was not designed for the ease, comfort, or aggrandize- 
ment of its beneficiaries ; nor for refining and polishing a body of alumni 
to adorn society in time of peace, or glitter for admiration on parade. 

Attendant consequences of that sort are all well enough and to be 
desired, but such are not the prime objects of the institution; such 
ought not to be considered as commensurate with the important appro- 
priations of money desirable to be made annually. Such appropria- 
tions should be larger than any that have heretofore been made. 

General Scott was fond of repeating to the boys that West Point 
reminded him of a pin-machine,—the rough material was thrown into 
it, and in due time came out polished, pointed, and with heads. 

It was an apt illustration, and, if the machine was enlarged, as it 
ought to be, and applied to the proper uses of the country, would indi- 
cate a service of inestimable value to its importance, power, and influ- 
ence among the nations. 

The polished product of that machine ought to be, in considerable 
quantity, among and of the people, and grow up with them in youth. 
The people could then learn from its education ; polish from its con- 
tact; improve in military and warlike knowledge from its training ; 
and be better organized for the field at the country’s call. 

Such is a broad conception of the requirement of the nation, in re- 
turn for the expenditure it should make to enlarge and perpetuate this 
indispensable national institution. 

The Military Academy was not originated and improved without 
opposition, and, at times, its enemies have been strong and active. It 
was the pride and boast of its friends and defenders that it was a thor- 
oughly democratic institution,—from and of the people; that the sons 
of the poor and the widow were in the majority there ; that any boy 
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could obtain entrance, even with the limited education of a primary 
school or a home training ; and that it would then rest with him to re- 
main there after entrance, by close application and exemplary conduct. 

To demonstrate this fact to the people, forty years ago, statistics 
were sometimes taken and published as to the occupations in life and 
worldly condition of parents of the cadets in the Academy ; and these 
statements exhibited on their face that the institution was purely demo- 
cratic. 

In more recent years it has become a practice among representatives 
in Congress, having vacancies to fill at the Academy, to slight personal 
responsibilities by advertising competitive examinations, and by nomi- 
nating a committee to select from the assembled competitors the suc- 
cessful contestant for the vacancy. 

Whilst this is a plausible method of avoiding the enmity of voters 
who are disappointed in their eager seeking of appointment, and also 
of escaping unpleasant insinuations as to favoritism, it is, perhaps, the 
most undemocratic way in which appointments can be made. How- 
ever talented or naturally bright a boy may be, he has no chance by 
such practice, unless his parents have had the means of giving him his 
time and paying his way to quite an advanced education. The poor 
boy has no show there. A large majority of the people of this country 
have not the means enabling them to raise and educate their children 
to the required age and standard and forego all+the product of their 
industry during that period. 

Such elevation of standard for admission as has grown into use of 
recent years, whether by competitive examination for appointment or 
preliminary examination for entrance, certainly has the effect to limit 
the class of citizens who are eligible to benefits of the national Academy ; 
—confines it to a privileged class,—a moneyed class. This is not only 
undemocratic, but injurious to the needs of the nation. 

The history and outcome of the graduates of earlier days have not 
furnished proofs of a necessity for interposing obstacles and difficulties 
in the way of poor and unpolished boys entering the institution and 
being allowed a trial for their improvement and capability for reaching 
a requisite standard of excellence during the four years of study and 
discipline ; nor is it demonstrated that such boys in the past, after the 
four years’ training, have failed in positions to which their subsequent 
duties have.exalted them. 

The shortcomings of average graduates of former times have not 
furnished justification for such tinkering at requirements for admission 
as have tended to block the way to the masses of the people. 

Extraordinary genius and the highest qualities of great peoples 
have, not unfrequently, slumbered in a pine box which cradled an 
infant of the small farmer or indigent laborer. 

If ingenuity must be exercised in still further improving the stand- 
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ard of excellence for appointmerit and admission, where will come in 
the chances for the boys of thousands of brakemen and sons of railroad 
employés, from the banks of the Aroostook to San Diego Bay; Key 
West to the shores of Puget Sound? Where, those of scores of thou- 
sands belonging to the section gangs over that almost illimitable em- 
pire? What chance would there be for your Grants and Sheridans 
from the prairie-cabins of the West? Your Garfields and Lincolns 
from the tow-path and forest? Where would appear your apprentices 
from the machine-shops, your Gorringes from the forecastle? By 
what path would come the boys of your toilers who handle pick and 
shovel in the drifts of the coal-measures below, or swing the axe in 
the pineries of Maine, Wisconsin, and Tacoma ? 

If we go on with our competitive examinations and exalting the 
standard of requirement at preliminary examinations for admission, 
we may as well abandon all pretense that the Military Academy is a 
democratic institution,—a means of elevating the people,—and let it 
stand or fall on its merits before the voters. Under a plausible pre- 
text of emulation with Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, it will soon be 
an exclusive nursery for the sons of such citizens as are fortunate 
enough to be able to keep them in scholastic training till they have 
passed the age of twenty-one. 

The qualifications necessary for admission, forty or fifty years ago, 
were only to read understandingly, to write legibly, to spell correctly, 
and to practice the simple elements of arithmetic. To reject a candi- 
date at a preliminary examination was an infrequent occurrence. He 
was easily admitted on this simple trial ; but if that was the full exhibit 
of his education, it required a heroic struggle and laborious industry 
afterwards to save himself from graduating, without a diploma, in the 
following January; still more, to achieve a high standing in his class. 
And yet, with this simple requirement, some instances did occur where 
candidates had to be refused. Rejected candidates then, however, were 
but a small percentage of the number rejected now. 

It is not to be denied there were many, at that day, who, on their 
arrival at West Point, were not able to pass even that simple trial ; 
but all were told off into sections, cadet instructors appointed over 
them, and, after the usual three weeks’ recitations, were generally 
qualified to pass by the day the examination was held. 

An example of this kind might be cited where the boy, by per- 
sistent industry and indomitable study, gradually rose so high in rank 
in an uncommonly respectable class that, on graduating, he was com- 
missioned as an officer of engineers, and afterwards commanded armies 
in the field. That boy could not have secured an appointment under 
the competitive system, nor passed the preliminary examination of the 
present day. 

There need hardly be fear of contradiction in hazarding the opinion 
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that the army of to-day contains officers of the highest distinction, bur- 
dened with merited honors, not unknown in the world of letters, who 
could not, in their time, have successfully passed the preliminary exam- 
ination of to-day. 

We may well ask ourselves, therefore, where is the utility of ele- 
vating the standard as high as it is now, and question the judgment of 
proposing to raise it still further. We may well heed the danger of 
laying more stumbling-blocks in the pathway that leads the poor lad to 
the portal of the national school. 

If the enemies of the institution are once enabled to make capital 
so far as to seriously injure it, it will then, perhaps, be too late for its’ 
mistaken friends to be referred to the example of Asop’s canine pro- 
tégé, who attempted to pass the stream on a narrow footway with a 
beef-bone in his mouth. 

The private military schools in the country, and those of the sev- 
eral States, are institutions which may challenge our pride, and their 
success excite our hope; but they cannot take the place of West Point, 
if that should be abolished, neither can they remain undamaged, if they 
should be deprived of that national institution as a model. The expe- 
rience of the country in the war between the States demonstrates the 
inestimable value of these secondary institutions ; but we must not fail 
to appreciate the vast benefit West Point has been to them. 

The day has probably now dawned upon us when the military land 
establishment, in time of peace, need not further be increased,—perhaps 
might judiciously be somewhat diminished,—not so much in total of 
rank and file as in the number of organizations and rank and quantity 
of general staff. 

If the Military Academy is judiciously handled and administered, 
we assume that it will be a permanently enduring institution. So long 
as that relic of barbarism—war—is likely to revisit the earth, and other 
nations maintain similar institutions, we ought to keep up the Military 
Academy. But the assumption must not be, according to the usual 
popular misconception, that the prime object of our school is to supply 
handsomely educated officers to fill vacancies in a peace establishment. 

Its object ought to be to disseminate military education, experience, 
and training broadcast in the country,—among the people,—where it 
would constitute a great reserve, to be drawn upon at any time when, 
in war, the nation would need it. The country could then safely expect 
to be compensated, in some measure, for the expenditures it had made 
in the education of these young warriors who had been trained by it 
in their boyhood. 

West Point should not be a training-school, teaching men to be 
purely and only soldiers, incapable of supporting themselves except in 
salaried positions, and of being useful except in times of trouble, when 
fighting alone is of value; but should be a school implanting such mili- 
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tary knowledge as could be put to use at any future period, and, at the 
same time, turning its graduates loose among the people, to learn to 
make their own living as others do, and disseminate their knowledge 
among them, so that the country at large may receive the full benefit 
of the money expended. 

To produce the beneficial effects above indicated the Military Acad- 
emy should be enlarged, and the annual appropriations ought to be 
nearly doubled. The money would be well expended, and the influ- 
ence of the school calculated to justly excite the pride of the nation, 
provided it is made more democratic and kept purely so,—its gates 
opened wide for the admission of all classes of its citizens. 

The enlargement of the Academy and the maintenance of five hun- 
dred cadets to-day, with our present resources, would not be so burden- 
some as was the support of the fifties of its early days. 

The present limit is about three hundred, counting one for each 
Congressional district, one each for the Territories and District of 
Columbia, and the number allotted to the President by law. 

The appointments “at large,” by the President, are intended for 
the sons of such citizens as have no residence in any Congressional 
district, and therefore no claim upon any representative in Congress ; 
for instance, the sons of officers of the army and navy, of the civil 
service abroad, and the like. 

At the beginning of an academic year, the corps of cadets starts off 
with ranks well filled, and, as a general rule, no vacancies ; but they 
are sadly diminished before the year closes. A class which formerly 
entered one hundred and twenty seldom averaged over forty on.grad- 
uating. The early graduates of January and June, who failed in their 
course, were quite numerous. 

In the enlargement of the institution, every Senator should, by law, 
appoint one from his State, at large; and each governor of a State or 
Territory, one within his gubernatorial limits. ‘The number appointed 
“at large,” by the President, could judiciously be extended to twenty- 
five annually. All this would tend to democratize the institution. 

The question now arises, What disposition shall we make of these 
young men of war when they graduate? 

We certainly do not need them, in times of profound peace, to 
loaf away their lives at posts upon the plains, awaiting in idle patience 
the turning up of foreign wars or Indian difficulties. 

Plenty of young men can be found in the country who might 
themselves also, in that manner, be learning the art of war; men who 
will take a lively interest in learning what these youngsters have already 
acquired, and will do the duty of the plains about as well. The small 
scattering of West Pointers among them will help to train them in 
“soldiering ;” and by this means the country will have more and more 
soldiers ready for war when needed. 
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The educated young gentlemen from West Point, having been so 
liberally taught at the public expense, can be sent adrift among the 
people to make themselves useful in society and business, and to help, 
by their contact, to polish their less fortunate fellow-men. 

According to the present way of thinking, a young man at West 
Point considers himself provided for for life, without much further 
exertion or effort on his part, and does not exercise himself as to how 
he is to make his living after graduating, as do other college boys. 
Suppose he had an incentive, whilst at the Academy, to turn his ingen- 
uity towards some plan for making a living for himself after gradu- 
ating, would he not emerge from there a more useful and valuable man 
to the nation? His academic life would be vitalized by a conscious- 
ness that an effort would be necessary ; after it, to provide for himself 
the essentials of life, instead of, as now, enervated by an idea that no 
further exertion would be demanded after leaving his Alma Mater, 
inasmuch as he would be quartered for life in the public crib. 

In case the number of cadets at West Point should be increased, 
as above suggested, and the majority of them discharged on gradu- 
ating, it would be destructive to the usefulness of such a law to permit 
those who are to receive commissions to be selected according to class- 
rank. 

The effect of such practice as that would be to fill the army with 
book-worms, who, being certain of commissions, because of their class- 
rank, would have avoided the consideration of a plan for their future, 
—an important feature in the suggested change. These “good boys,” 
without demerit, and with high book-rank, would still partake of the 
characteristics of a pensioned crowd. 

Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, Longstreet and Ewell, Hancock 
and Pickett, could hardly be classed among the “good boys.” They 
had scores of demerits, suitably rewarding their boyish irregularities, 
and doubtless enjoyed the personal acquaintance of old “ Benny Havens 
—Oh!” Their class-rank might have ruled them out of commissions, 
But where will be found soldiers whose bloody laurels better attest the 
quality with which they were tempered at the Academy, or whose 
glorious swords reflect brighter lustre on military story ? 

Under a plan above suggested in general terms, without going into 
details, a class might be called up before the Academic Board and 
“ Board of. Visitors,” and, after having received diplomas, could be 
invited to draw lots determining who should receive commissions in 
the army, not to exceed one-third of its number. The remaining two- 
thirds, who did not draw the prizes, would be remanded to civil life 
with a first-class education, a good foundation for chivalrous manhood, 
and the honors of the institution. After that they might be looked for 
_in the pulpits, the courts, institutions of learning, the scientific profes- 
sions and mercantile employments of the country, where in time of 
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peace they would be like leaven among their fellow-citizens, obliged to 
be ready in war to appear at the call of the nation. 

The vacancies left in the lowest rank of commissioned officers in 
the line of the army by thus failing to fill them with two-thirds of the 
graduates ought to be supplied by appointment from civil life, and also 
from such of the rank and file of the army as should merit promotion 
by distinguished services. 

The army would thus in time of peace be a training-school, edu- 
cating soldiers for time of war, rather than an asylum for such a select 
few as had already been educated and trained for such contingency. 

The graduates of the Military Academy, who, still in their youth, 
had been returned to the pursuits of their fellow-citizens, would have a 
marked influence towards “ leavening the whole lump” with the esprit 
and military knowledge implanted in them by their academic life. 

It is this effect upon the country at large that is to be desired as a 
return for the money expended by it at West Point, not retaining in 
service, in time of peace, the persons of those who have received the 
benefits of this expenditure. 

It is a mistake to assume that the appropriations are made for the 
purpose of retaining the actual services, at a time not needed, of those 
men for five, ten, fifteen, or any other number of years. They are 
made in order that the nation may have at its command a large fund 
of military knowledge injected among all its occupations, on which it 
can draw at sight when it is in need, to help it in a struggle for main- 
taining its interests, its honor, or its existence. 

Before leaving the subject it may not be amiss to suggest that 
officers should avoid, by hasty or ill-digested decision, in the progress 
of examinations, committing any acts which not only may lead to 
manifest official inconsistencies, but which are sometimes pitiably un- 
just towards worthy individuals ; possibly even becoming gross outrages 
in their consequences. It is better a slight leaning should be hazarded 
in the direction of a trifling injustice to the public service, by judicious, 
liberal exercise of an officer’s official discretion, rather than that he, by 
over-punctilious or strained self-assertion as an examiner, under habit 
of conscientious rigidity, should lightly commit himself to a*report that 
would unjustly effect a young man’s irreparable injury, and be a doubt- 
fully merited damage to him through life. 

Two instances, of opposite kinds, may be referred to as examples. 

A young gentleman, after having passed all required examinations, 
at the time of his admission to the Military Academy became a member 
of the corps of cadets in the usual season of encampment. Subse- 
quent to his acceptance, admission, and camp service, a new practice as 
to physical examination was initiated, and a board of medical officers 
convened at West Point to apply the recent rule ex post facto to his 
class, There was no attempt to make the same unjust application to 
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the graduating class of that year. The young gentleman in ques- 
tion was found defective in eyesight—near-sighted—and discharged. 
This, too, when there were cadets in the corps at the time, and in the 
graduating class of the preceding year, more defective in that particular; 
notably Kirby Smith and Cadet Henry, of Philadelphia. 

A few years later, this rejected victim, with the same eyes, after 
due examination, was considered qualified to be commissioned as a 
lieutenant in the artillery! He served through the remainder of his 
life and took his place on the retired list, as a lieutenant-colonel, at 
the age of sixty-four. If he was qualified, by his eyesight, to enter 
the service at the time he did, it is more than probable he was equally 
qualified at the time of his rejection or discharge. The official incon- 
sistency in this case placed the officer on the retired list at least one 
grade below what is due to him, and the country owes it to its own 
reputation for justice to make the restitution whilst it may. 

The other instance alluded to is the converse of this and, perhaps, 
still more deplorable. 

A young gentleman—son of a widow,—grandson of an old officer 
of high rank and distinction, who lost his life in the performance 
of his duties—wishing to follow his ancestry in the service of his 
country, and finding it impossible to procure an appointment to the 
Military Academy, was advised by friends of his father and grand- 
father to enlist in the ranks for the purpose of earning, by exemplary 
service under the flag, the chance, in due time, to be ordered for 
examination for a commission. 

The youngster, with enterprise challenging the highest admiration, 
and pluck worthy a hero, did enlist, and passed satisfactorily the 
close and exacting physical examination of a recruit. After about 
three years of honorable service he was found, a non-commissioned 
officer, on the distant plains, and ordered for examination for a com- 
mission, but encountered an apparently insurmountable obstacle in the 
report of a medical officer alleging imperfection of eyesight! Conse- 
quently he was not examined ; was left in the rank and file of his regi- 
ment, and, at the expiration of his enlistment, is likely to find himself 
in the dilemma of having wasted five of the best years of his life 
because “some one had blundered.” 

It is pitiable! If his eyesight is really so imperfect as to dis- 
qualify him, why was he favorably passed upon as a recruit, and again 
on assignment to his regiment ? 

Does not the country owe him reparation? Even if Congress has 
to pass a special act, ought it not to do so; and the President, under such 
a law, commission this man, as of the date when red tape strangled 
him as a worthy, ambitious young American soldier? 


N. J. T. Dana. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT SEA 


THE question of the electric versus other systems of lighting is now 
one almost entirely depending upon monetary considerations. What- 
ever might have been said about the various kinds of are lamps, the 
advantages of the incandescent electric light, not only as regards the 
character of the light itself, but also in point of cleanliness and purity 
of the atmosphere, are so incontestable that if it can be shown to be as 
cheap, or nearly as cheap, as any other illuminant, its success is at once 
secured. In many passenger ships it has been used, although the 
owners believed that it cost very much more than oil-lamps; if it can 
be shown that its cost is less, there appears nothing to prevent its use 
in all large passenger steamers, and in many others. On shore it can- 
not be said that electric lighting has met with that success for which 
its rapid development a few years ago had prepared the public at large ; 
but it must be remembered that at sea its most formidable rival, gas, 
is out of the contest, and hence it has a much greater chance of being 
financially a success. 

At the Institution of Civil Engineers an able paper was read a few 
months ago by Mr. Andrew Jamieson on “ Electric Lighting for 
Steamships,” in which much valuable information was given as to the 
details of electric machinery and fittings specially suitable for steamers, 
and very recently some valuable data obtained on official trials in the 
royal navy were made public at a meeting of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians, by Mr. J. Farquharson, of the admiralty, 
who has been connected with practical applications of electricity for 
many years. We propose to place before our readers some of the 
valuable information on the subject of the electric light at sea given 
by these two papers, and in the discussions which followed them. 

Mr. Jamieson states that at the time of his paper more than one 
hundred and fifty ships had been fitted with the electric light, and we 
may remark that within the last few months still greater progress has 
been made, the admiralty having during last month concluded con- 
tracts for electric light installations for no less than fifty-two vessels. 
He thus summarizes the advantages of electric lighting in ships: 


1 Reprinted from the Nautical Magazine, London, England. 
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“When properly fitted it is more healthful, cooler, more easily han- 
dled, and more artistic than any other system of lighting; there is no 
smell, and no products of combustion to tarnish gilt-work ; it is more 
agreeable in every way than any of the older methods of illumination. 
The danger from fire is less, as neither matches nor lighted tapers are 
required. The expense of maintenance is not much in excess of that 
of the older methods of illumination (in some cases less), whilst the 
space occupied by the plant is not great, and its position near to or in 
the engine-room causes no annoyance to passengers.” 

As regards the best position for the dynamo which generates the 
electricity, and the steam-engine used to drive it, it must first be re- 
marked that, as the former must be driven at a uniform velocity, 
neither the ship’s main engines, nor donkey, nor winch-engines are 
really suitable for the purpose, but it must have an engine to itself, 
which, however, may be so placed that the ship’s engineers can con- 
veniently attend to the electric plant with little trouble. It should be 
placed, if possible, on the ship’s floor, so that undue vibration and 
noise may be avoided. In only very large ships will it pay to have on 
board an electrician solely to attend to the dynamo, driving-engine, 
and lamps. In such cases a cool position in the ’tween-decks is usually 
selected, often near the refrigerating machinery, which is sometimes 
also placed under the charge of the electric engineer. Mr. Jamieson 
gives some details as to the best kind of dynamo which would be un- 
intelligible to the general reader, and remarks upon one important 
point of difference between installations of electric lighting on ship- 
board and ashore. It is considered most economical on land to drive 
the dynamo at a speed of one to two thousand revolutions per minute, 
but such a velocity in a ship would be impracticable on account of the 
noise and vibration, and when the ship was pitching and rolling, serious 
damage might be done to the electric machinery through gyrostatic 
action and tangential inertia. To prevent gyrostatic action, the axes 
of heavy dynamos should be placed in a fore-and-aft direction. The 
engine for driving the electric machine should also be of special type. 
For one thing, it should be capable of working the whole voyage, day 
and night, without overhaul, and should be capable of working effi- 
ciently at low or high pressures, so that it may use steam either from 
the main or donkey boiler, a reducing valve being used when working 
from the former. The governor requires to be specially sensitive, 
capable of keeping the engine within five per cent. of its normal speed 
with a load varying ninety per cent., and a boiler-pressure varying ten 
pounds per square inch. No mechanical governor can do this, and 
consequently great vigilance is required on the part of the attendant. 
A continuous speed-indicator is usually fitted to the spindle of the 
dynamo, and a test-lamp is hung in some position in sight, to give 
warning of any departure from normal speed and electro-motive force. 
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A case is referred to where, through a failure of the governor in a 
large passenger steamer, fifty out of two hundred Swan lamps were 
broken. 

If there is sufficient space, it is most economical to drive with a 
comparatively low-speed engine with fly-wheel and belting or cotton 
rope drive, to obtain the necessary speed from an engine working with, 
say one hundred and fifty revolutions per minute. Thus, in the steam- 
ship “Manora” (British India Navigation Company), fitted for two hun- 
dred lamps, an engine running at one hundred and sixty revolutions per 
minute drives the dynamo at six hundred and fifty revolutions by means 
of an india-rubber belt direct from the fly-wheel. In the steamship 
“Chicago,” an endless cotton rope is employed. It is necessary in such 
cases to fix the dynamos upon slides, so as to adjust the tension of the 
belt or rope, and when the belt-drive is short, there is also a tightening 
pulley. Often, however, space cannot be spared for arrangements of 
this character, and then high-speed engines of special type are used, it 
being specially important that such engines should be very firmly at- 
tached to some rigid part of the structure of the ship. Special types 
of engines mentioned as suitable for use in ships are the Westinghouse 
and the Brotherhood; of the latter, no less than two hundred and 
forty-two are in use in ships, principally war-ships, of which France 
has one hundred and sixty-one; Italy, forty-seven ; Austria, thirteen ; 
Russia, eight ; Denmark, five; Brazil, Norway, Turkey, and the United 
States, thirteen. 

As regards the leading wires for conveying the electricity through- 
out the ship, two different systems are adopted, the one called the 
double-wire system,—that is, having both forward and return wires ; the 
other the single-wire system. ‘The advantages of the latter are that it 
is less costly, more easily fitted, and offers less resistance to the current ; 
the disadvantage, that faults in fitting are attended with more serious 
consequences. It may be said that the single-wire system uses the iron- 
plating and beams of the ship as a return for the electric current. Mr. 
Jamieson gives some considerable practical detail as to the size of the 
conducting wires, the character of the joints, and the construction of 
the switches for turning on or off the light, and then makes some re- 
marks upon the lamps themselves. For most cabins, lamps of ten 
candle-power are sufficient, twenty candle-power for saloons, music- 
rooms, smoke-rooms, boiler- and engine-rooms, and fifty or one hundred 
candle-power for side and masthead lights, gangways, and hatchways ; 
or instead of the fifty or one hundred power lamps, clusters of twenties 
may be used. It is important that the holders for the lamps should 
enable good, easy, but firm contacts to be made between the terminals 
of the lamps and the leading wires, and that the vibration of the ship 
should not work the contacts loose, or permit of the filament being un- 
duly shaken, such action being found considerably to reduce the dura- 
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tion, or, as it is called, “life” of the lamp. Lanterns and globes should 
be fixed so that the light is shed downwards on the passenger, rather 
than hung on a level with his eyes, the most approved plan of lighting 
being to suspend short brackets with their globes from the ceiling over 
the centre of the tables, so that they are clear of the passage-ways and 
wine-glass holders, and distributed so as to give a uniform light. In 
the engine-room, lanterns with reflectors and wire-cage protectors are 
largely used, as well as lamps attached by flexible leading wires, to 
permit of the engineer inspecting different parts of the machinery. In 
the boiler-rooms the lamps are so fixed as to cast their light upon the 
water-gauge glasses. 

Arc lamps seldom find a place on board passenger steamers, but are 
largely used in telegraph ships and in men-of-war. In such cases the are 
light is placed inside a revolving case (fixed upon the bridge or other- 
wise well forward) and fitted with a lens and reflector so as to throw a 
concentrated beam of light in any desired direction, with the view of 
inspecting an énemy’s position or guarding against night attacks. Such 
lights are worked with a separate dynamo, and are at least ten thousand 
to twenty thousand candle-power. A novel application of the arc light, 
for salvage and fishing purposes, has been fitted to the steamship “ Tilby” 
for fishing in Batavian waters. The installation consists of a Gywnne 
vertical engine, supplied with steam from the ship’s main boilers, a 
dynamo, and the submarine fifteen thousand candle-power lamp, fitted 
with insulated leading wires and paying-out gear to reach any required 
depth. 

Mr. Farquharson gave some details of the cost of electric lighting 
on H. M. troop-ship “ Crocodile,” but it is not worth while to notice 
them in face of the fact that we have more complete information 
on the same subject in the more recent paper to which we shall refer 
farther on. 

In some correspondence published with the paper, Mr. J. F. Flan- 
nery, of Liverpool, gives information as to the cost of lighting the 
ferry steamers belonging to the Wallasey Local Board at Birkenhead. 
These two saloon river steamers have each twenty-five Edison-Swan 
lamps. In the case of one vessel, the dynamos were driven by an 
engine costing two hundred and forty pounds; in the other the engine 
cost one hundred and eighty pounds. The cost of the oil and wicks of 
the oil-lamps was seventeen pounds per annum for each boat, and the 
cost of electric lighting was about forty pounds per annum for coal and 
oil; but there was, of course, no comparison in the amount of illumi- 
nation, nor as to the general appearance of the saloons under the two 
systems. Mr. C. Hall, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, gave 
figures which show against the electric lighting as far as expense is con- 
cerned. The ship “ Valetta” had been running for nine months, cover- 
ing during that period nearly forty-two thousand miles. Her actual 
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cost for lighting was equivalent to the following amount for a complete 
year : 


Cost of oil, stores, candles, repairs, lamp renewals, pay, and 
victualing of men. ‘ ‘ . £664 
Depreciation of plant at 10 per cuit, of Siendlittibn,. 5 percent. 179 


£843 


In comparison with this he had caused an account to be prepared 
of the cost of ordinary lighting on board the “Carthage,” a ship of 
similar type, and in the same employment, also for a complete year : 


Cost of lighting by oil and candles, including repairs of ee £493 
Add 10 per cent. depreciation of lamps. .  . = 


£563 


The difference is forty-nine and a half per cent. against the electric 
light. It should be stated that the oil used in the “Carthage” is a 
mineral oil. 

Mr. Farquharson in his paper describes the trial for purposes of 
economy of electric lighting in H. M.S. “ Colossus,” and of the system 
of lighting formerly in use. H. M. S. “Colossus” is an ironclad of 
nine thousand one hundred and fifty tons displacement and six thou- 
sand indicated horse-power. The trial of electric lighting lasted seven 
days, the ship being lighted by day and night continuously. During 
the day the lamps.were in use in the engine- and boiler-rooms and coal- 
bunkers, and in all the store-rooms, etc., below the upper deck ; in the 
evening all the lamps in the ship were going, and at night all except 
those in the seamen’s and officers’ quarters. No charge was made on 
the electric lighting for extra labor, no more being required than in 
trimming the oil-lamps, etc., used formerly. The cost was as fol- 
lows: 


1.— Ordinary Light. 


Oil (rapeseed), 335 gallons ; ‘ . 40 
Candles, 500 pounds . . ‘ ° . 


Total ; 2 é ‘ ‘ . £57 
2.—Electric Light. 


Coals, oil and waste, for engines — 
Glow-lamps consumed . . . . 1114 
Oil and waste . ° ‘ ° ° . 010 


o}|cooe 
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£21 7 
Giving a balance in favor of the electric light of £35 12s. 
Vou. XIV.—No. 1. . 
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It thus appears that the saving in cost of materials in the year, as 
per trial, is £1852 14s. 8d. It is necessary, however, to take account 
of the capital cost of the system and the annual depreciation or cost of 
maintenance. It is remarked, however, that in the final account given 
below the loss of lamps is based on the average lamp life, which is one 
thousand hours, and not on the abnormal loss on the trial, which must 
have been due to exceptional circumstances. The author of the paper 
attributes the loss to the high incandescence necessary to give the nom- 

inal candle-power, which was closely adhered to throughout the trial. 

That this loss of lamps was very exceptional is further proved by a 
fact mentioned by Mr. A. Siemens, a speaker in the discussion on the 
paper, that the steamship “ Massillia” had made a voyage to New Zea- 
land and back with the loss of only one lamp, the lamps in her case 
having been run at low candle-power. Mr. Siemens also remarked 
that the incandescent lamps ought to be lighted up slowly, and never 
run too high. Greater results, it appears, are obtained by high incan- 
descence for the same expenditure of power, but the gain on this side is 
balanced by the shorter duration of the lamp, and there is a point at 
which, considering both, it is most economical to work the lamp. This 
point was determined from figures in a recent paper read before the 
Physical Society by Professors Ayrton and Perry. 

The annual cost of each system in H. M.S. “ Colossus” is thus put 
in figures by Mr. Farquharson : 


1.—Ordinary Taght. 
Interest on cost of plant at 5 per cent. . . 31 





Depreciation at 10 per cent. . ‘ ° ° 63 
Oil and candles ° ° . . ° . 2964 
£3058 


2.—Electric Light. 


Interest on cost of plantat 5 percent. . . £121 
Depreciation at 10 per cent. . ° ; . 248 


Lamps, 285 in number . ; : . ° 50 
Coals, oil and waste : . ‘ ; . 601 
£915 


Balance in favor of the electric light, £2143. 


The advantage of the electric light, concludes Mr. Farquharson, in 
point of efficiency and safety, in costly and complicated ships of the 
“Colossus” class, can hardly be estimated; but, combined with the 
saving in annual cost, shown by this trial, the general application of 
electric light to all large ships of the royal navy may be considered as 
certain in the future. 
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It must be remarked, however, that these figures cannot be applied ° 
to the mercantile marine. On account of the extreme risk .of fire in 
the navy only vegetable oils and candles are burnt; in most ships in 
the mercantile marine mineral oil is used. The cost of the best min- 
eral oil is scarcely more than a third that of rapeseed oil, while a suffi- 
ciently good mineral oil can be got cheaper still. Even though bulk 
for bulk the rapeseed oil goes further, the difference in cost between 
them would reduce the “ordinary light” charge to much about the 
same as the expense of the electric light. This is probably not far 
from the truth. The electric light costs more than lighting by oil, for 
the same reason that gas in an ordinary household will cost more than 
candles: not that the gas is dearer, but that so much more light is 
used. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Away back in May, 1792, just a trifle over ninety-three years ago, 
Congress enacted that every able-bodied male citizen from eighteen to 
forty-five years of age should be enrolled in the militia of the respec- 
tive States. It seems to have been very much impressed with the im- 
portance of such a force at that time, and spent considerable labor over 
the details. The equipment it prescribed was liberal for those days, 
and I present it here as a matter of curiosity, and to call attention to 
the fact that the uniform and equipments enumerated in this clause 
have never been changed by act of Congress. What would be said of 
a battalion armed and dressed after this fashion? and yet, in at least 
half the States of the Union, the militia called out under the provisions 
of the existing law would present about as motley an appearance as 
Falstaff’s company, which had but one shirt to the crowd, and that 
was constructed from napkins stolen from the last tavern raided. Here 
is the enumeration as set forth by Section 1628 of the Revised Statutes : 


‘‘ Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment, be constantly provided 
with a good musket or firelock of a bore sufficient for balls of the eighteenth part 
of a pound, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, a pouch 
with a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges suited to the bore 
of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity of powder 
and ball; or with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch, and powder-horn, twenty 
balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of powder, and shall 
appear so armed, accoutred, and provided when called out to exercise or into ser- 
vice, except that when called out on company days to exercise only, he may appear 
without a knapsack. . . . Each commissioned officer shall be armed with a sword 
or hanger and spontoon.”” [In many of the companies an officer would have more 
use for a spittoon. ] 


There are some other provisions of an equally amusing character 
which are alike obsolete : 


‘‘ There shall be formed for each battalion at least one company of grenadiers, 
light infantry, or riflemen, and for each division at least one company of artillery 
and one troop of horse. For each company of artillery there shall be one captain, 
two lieutenants, four sergeants, four corporals, six gunners, six bombardiers, one 
drummer, and one fifer. The officers shall be armed with a sword or hanger, a 
fusee, bayonet'and belt, with a cartridge-box to contain twelve cartridges; and each 
private shall furnish himself with all the equipments of a private in the infantry, 
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until proper ordnance and field artillery is provided. For each troop of horse there 
shall be one captain, two lieutenants, one cornet, four sergeants, four corporals, one 
saddler, one farrier, and one trumpeter. The commissioned officers shall furnish 
themselves with good horses of at least fourteen hands and a half high, and shall 
be armed with a sword and pair of pistols, the holsters to be covered with bear- 
skin caps. Each dragoon shall furnish himself with a serviceable horse, at least 
fourteen hands and a half high, a good saddle, bridle, mail-pillion and valise, hol- 
sters, and a breastplate and crupper, a pair of boots and spurs, a pair of pistols, a 
sabre, and a cartridge-box to contain twelve cartridges for pistols. Each company 
of artillery and troop of horse shall be formed of volunteers from the brigade at 
the discretion of the commander-in-chief of the State, not exceeding one company 
of each to a regiment nor more in number than one-eleventh part of the infantry, 
and shall be uniformly clothed in regimentals, to be furnished at their own expense ; 
the color and fashion to be determined by the brigadier commanding the brigade 
to which they belong.” 


T*introduce this as a bit of ancient history which still has a legal 
force. The opposition to a large standing army, born of the experi- 
ence of foreign nations, was as strong then as now. Yet there was a 
greater sense of the need of a militia reserve. For in 1808 Congress 
appropriated two hundred thousand dollars for the equipment of the 
militia, and unless all the numerous statements I have read are much 
at fault, that is the highest sum which in any one year has been voted 
by Congress to encourage and promote its efficiency. 

It is interesting to note what is the effective strength of the militia 
in the several States, and to observe how inadequate the force is in the 
event of any great emergency. For convenience, I will tabulate it 
from the reports to the Adjutant-General of the United States in 1885. 


State. Liable to Duty. Actual Force. 
Maine > - ‘ a ; i ‘ ‘ 97,510 1884 
New Hampshire . . . ‘ - + 88,702 1407 
Vermont . ' . $ ri ° ‘ 44,366 696 
Massachusetts . i ‘ 264,531 4212 
Rhode Island . i ‘ 47,000 1207 
Connecticut ° 75,795 2365 
New York ‘ : 502,480 11,686 
New Jersey . 223,914 8333 
Pennsylvania . ° ° ° ° 459,532 8380 
Delaware . 21,000 288 
Maryland. 115,000 1358 
Virginia . 180,000 8000 
West Virginia . 80,000 465 
North Carolina 170,000 1051 
South Carolina. . , a 115,000 4507 
Georgia, no report. 

Florida . é é . ‘ 55,663 7283 
Alabama . 145,000 1708 
Mississippi 140,000 1300 
Louisiana . . a . ° 138,436 1903 
Texas ‘ ; 223,000 1705 

Arkansas, no report. 

Tennessee ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . 190,000 none 
Ohio ‘ a ‘ ° ‘ ° . 440,000 5843 
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State. Liable to Duty. Actual Force, 
Indiana . ‘ ° ° e ‘ ° - 869,045 2315 
Michigan . “ : ‘ ° ° . . 250,000 2085 
Illinois. . ‘ ° ° ° e - 440,000 4807 
Missouri . ‘ ° . ° - 810,000 2049 
Wisconsin ‘ ; ° ° : ‘ - 175,000 2528 
Minnesota . . > r ° - 120,000 1371 
Iowa ; i ; ° . : : - 209,228 2555 
Nebraska . < > ° . . ‘ ° 75,000 548 
Kansas . : ; . ; » - 150,000 1728 
Nevada . ° ‘ ‘ . ° 7 ‘ 11,542 516 
California . ‘ ; A ‘. ‘ : - 180,862 8163 
Colorado . . . 7 . . . . 40,000 1873 


Thus in the aggregate all the States of the Union, with an available 
force of 6,580,506 for militia service, has an actual force of but 91,290, 
and that, as we shall find, in not the most effective condition. 

Now let us see how this volunteer army is distributed. The New 
England States have a little more than eleven thousand, of which 
Massachusetts has more than one-third, and Vermont less than a full- 
sized regiment. 

The Middle States have 23,687. New York, with its over five 
millions population. and enormous interests to protect, has less than 
twelve thousand men actually enrolled, and of these not over nine 
thousand could respond to a sudden call. Delaware has less than 
three hundred, with good neighbors, however, to see that she is not 
imposed upon. 

The Southern States, with their wide-extended territory, have 
21,622, the Border States 2529, and the Western States (including 
California’s respectable contingent of 3163) the rest. These are the 
facts as reported to the adjutant-genéral’s office at Washington, and 
from estimates made where, from neglect on the part of the State 
authorities, no reports were rendered. Some of this information is 
several years old. I am able to present later data, having taken some 
pains to secure such points as I could, and from those best qualified to 
furnish it. Letters were addressed to the several adjutant-generals in 
the United States, and responses were received either by letter or 
printed reports from the following. For convenience of reference I 
will take them in alphabetical order. 

Alabama.—Adjutant-General J. V. Gilmer, in his report for 1884, 
shows that when he took charge of his office, in March, 1883, matters 
were in a chaotic condition. There was no “authentic information as 
to the number, location, or condition of the State troops, or the amount 
of arms or other public property in their hands.” His “ predecessors 
turned over no records, returns, or reports of any kind, and the whole 
work had to be done from the beginning.” (If the general had been 
less American, he would have said “de novo.”) The militia is not re- 
quired to be organized by State law, and so no report is made as to 
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it. But he reports as the result of his successful endeavors in the 
short period of his service that there are thirty-seven companies (thirty- 
three infantry, three artillery, and one cavalry) well armed and 
equipped, “ with the exception of canteens, knapsacks, overcoats, blan- 
kets, and camp-equipage,”—a rather important exception in the event of 
a call to active service. The total number enrolled is 1682; and of these, 
he says, “a liberal estimate of the effective force available to the State 
in time of need is 700 officers and men, and “the number of thoroughly 
drilled and disciplined troops will not exceed 500.” Twice in two 
years—at Opelika in January, 1883, and at Birmingham in December 
of the same year—a part of the troops were called out to assist the civil 
authorities. For their services they received the highest praise, though 
on both occasions they suffered much for lack of “tents, overcoats, and 
blankets.” I think I may safely assert that it is not conducive to 
comfort to campaign in December and January, even in Alabama, 
without “tents, overcoats, and blankets,” though doubtless many of the 
men had become toughened in a larger experience some twenty years 
before. The appropriation by the State for the maintenance of the 
organizations is small and wholly inadequate. 

Arkansas.—Colonel M. B. Hughes, Assistant Adjutant-General of 
Arkansas, disposes of the militia in that State in this very succinct and 
business-like letter : 

“ By act of the Legislature, approved March 11, 1879, the office 
of adjutant-general was abolished, and the governor’s private secre- 
tary became ex officio adjutant-general. Since that date we have had 
no thorough militia organization, and no reports have been made by 
the acting adjutant-generals. There are now about twelve volunteer 
companies organized under the laws as State guards. Since the office 
of adjutant-general has been abolished the State has made no appropria- 
tions of money for equipping its militia, and not even for stationery for 
use of the adjutant-general’s office.” 

Connecticut.—The Nutmeg State has a small but efficient National 
Guard. It consists of one brigade, comprising a light battery of four 
guns, four regiments of infantry, and one battalion of colored infantry, 
in all 2353. A platoon of machine (Gatling) guns is attached to each 
regiment. It has an annual encampment on the State grounds at 
Niantic, which are admirably fitted up. It provides armories, and 
Adjutant-General D. N. Couch, whose name is familiar to every 
soldier of the Army of the Potomac, claims that in this respect “ Con- 
necticut has been more liberal . . . than any other State of the Union,” 
—the amount expended and contracted for being one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand five hundred dollars. This is certainly very generous 
for the accommodation of a single brigade. The present adjutant-gen- 
eral, Stephen R. Smith, who was in command of the brigade, is now 
adjutant-general, but his report will not be ready until the Legislature 
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convenes this winter. I have seen the Connecticut troops on many 
occasions, and can vouch for their soldierly bearing and esprit de 
corps. 

California.—Adjutant-General George B. Crosby, of California, in 
his report for 1883-84, gives the organization of the National Guard of 
that State as two light batteries, one Gatling battery, two companies of 
cavalry, thirty-five companies of infantry, and three companies of 
cadets. With one more company this would be the maximum strength 
allowed by law. The total appropriation was sixty-seven thousand 
five hundred dollars ; and the adjutant-general makes the usual appeal 
for more money to advance the force to what it should be. Some 
suggestions by the adjutant-general will convey as cogently as I can ex- 
press it what the Guard is and its requirements : 

“The report I send contains information as to the organization and 
strength of our militia force. Its condition to-day is in most respects 
unchanged ; its membership has been increased and the Gatling guns 
have been transferred to the heavy battery in addition to the Parrotts 
with which it was armed,—and the latter are worse than useless, as set 
forth in my report. I trust that a united effort by the adjutant-gen- 
erals of the several States will be made at the next session to have the 
$200,000 now divided among the States increased to at least six hundred 
thousand. It ought to be one million. It would then be less in proportion 
to population and territory than the former sum was in 1808, when it was 
first appropriated. I hope to see General Slocum’s bill passed at this 
session. It would, in my opinion, vastly benefit the militia service and 
would place this force upon an assured basis. Under its provisions the 
expenditure of the money appropriated would not be restricted alone to 
the purchase of arms, but would include quartermasters’ stores. In- 
fantry companies are allowed by our State laws one hundred dollars 
per month, and in addition two hundred and fifty dollars per annum ; 
batteries, two hundred dollars per month, and cavalry, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. These amounts barely cover armory-rents, gas, and 
water. No uniforms or camp-equipage are paid for by the State. 
Since my report a general encampment has been held, which was very 
successful. The necessity for a well-trained National Guard is now 
almost universally conceded and popular confidence in its efficiency 
greatly increased.” 

Delaware.—The appropriation of Delaware for 1884 was twelve 
hundred dollars. General J. Parke Postles, the adjutant-general, calls 
for more liberal appropriations, and says the present law is very old 
and not at all suited to the needs of the militia. The State provides 
nothing,—not even a magazine in which to store a reserve supply of 
arms and ammunition. He very properly objects to storing it on his 
own premises, as that would vitiate his insurance, not to mention, if I 
may add a word, the nervousness of the family and the neighbors at 
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the presence of a magazine in one’s back yard. The aggregate strength 
is 290. Delaware has large enough interests at stake to demand better 
attention on the part of its Legislature. A lively riot at Wilmington 
some day will probably wake the members up. 

Ilinois,—Adjutant-General J. W. Vance, in his biennial report in 
October, 1884, places the National Guard of the State of Illinois at 
4939, organized into two brigades. The number allowed by law 
is 8000, but the appropriation, as usual, being insufficient, the force 
was reduced to 5000; and the appropriation is still too small to pay 
the ordinary expenses “ of armory-rent, fuel, lights, ammunition, trans- 
portation, subsistence, the pay of the troops for a four days’ annual 
tour of camp duty, and the current expenses of the headquarters of 
brigades and regiments.” Illinois allows seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the support of its State troops. Chicago, like New York, contains 
a population easily fermented, and ready at any time to give way to 
disorder and pillage. The many reports of secret drills last summer 
by this class are suggestive of better preparations, and the adjutant- 
general gives timely warning “that the most effective step in quelling 
a disturbance is to be at all times prepared for it. When the black 
flag is borne through the streets of our cities, it will be found to be 
too late to organize, equip, instruct, and discipline protectors of law 
and order.” 

Kansas.—In 1884 the Legislature passed a law reorganizing the 
National Guard, and the four regiments authorized were speedily filled. 
The Guard is uniformed by the State in the United States army regu- 
lation uniform, consisting of cap, dark blue blouse, and light blue 
pants. Commenting on this, Major-General Thomas M. Carroll, the 
commanding officer, says, “This secures a cheap soldierly-appearing 
uniform, and avoids the showy, gaudy dress usually worn by State 
militia. The uniform of a soldier should not make him look like a 
drum-major of a brass band.” It will take some lively dodging to 
avoid a blow from this brick. 

The first encampment at Topeka, Kansas, from September 28 to 
October 3, 1885, earned a warm commendation for the troops for their 
soldierly bearing and excellence. 

Louisiana.—This State has a total organized force of less than two 
thousand, including the Independent Companies. I am unable to find 
in the report of General G. T. Beauregard, the adjutant-general, how 
much the State appropriated for the support of its troops. There are 
special appropriations for a Soldiers’ Home, and for artificial limbs, 
which seem to have reference rather to the late war, and an appropria- 
tion for a rifle-range, in which the general reports that little interest 
is taken. There was serious trouble in Iberia Parish in August, 1884, 
which obstructed the courts and assumed the proportions of a miniature 
war. The small force acted with energy and discretion, and after eleven 
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days’ duty returned home. In Louisiana, as in all the Southern States, 
a generous support of the militia is prevented for lack of means. They 
have not recovered from the impoverishment of the war, and cannot 
build up an effective militia without the aid of the general govern- 
ment. 

Maine.—The adjutant-general of Maine, General 8. J. Gallagher, 
gives the effective force of that State as 74 officers and 896 men, con- 
stituting one brigade. There is an annual encampment of four days, 
but the provision made is inadequate and crude. The State uniforms 
the enlisted men every five years. Rifle-practice is encouraged. The 
force seems to be in good condition, though too small. 

Michigan.—This thriving State has had occasion to be thankful 
that its Guard, though not numerous, was active and plucky. The re- 
cent troubles in the lumber region were only held in check by the 
presence of bayonets and the alacrity with which some of the companies 
changed direction from Niagara, where they were to attend the open- 
ing of the free parks, to Saginaw and Bay City. Adjutant-General 
John Robertson states the entire force to be thirty companies, the 
maximum number allowed by law. An annual encampment of five 
days is provided. The troops are well uniformed and equipped, and 
Michigan is far in advance of most of the Western States in its care 
of its citizen soldiery. 

Massachusetts.—The Bay State has been fortunate in having in its 
service through several administrations its present adjutant-general, 
Samuel Dalton, and much of the marked efficiency of the organized 
militia in that State is due to this fact. The authorized force is 336 
officers and 4486 enlisted men, and the present strength is 306 officers 
and 3881 enlisted men. The State provides the uniforms and mani- 
fests a warm interest in the comfort of the commands, although in 
the matter of armories it is behind both Connecticut and New York. 
An excellent camp-ground is maintained at the expense of the State, 
at which the percentage of attendance is very large. At the encamp- 
ment in 1884, of 321 officers and 4166 enlisted men, 314 officers and 
3367 enlisted men were present. 

Minnesota.—There are in this State two full regiments of infantry, 
one battery of light artillery, with four reserve militia companies. Gen- 
eral C. M. MacCarthy, the adjutant-general, reports a steady improve- 
ment in discipline and effectiveness, but the command lacks suitable 
armories, and there is a neglect on the part of the State to make things 
entirely pleasant for the men who are ready to render them gratuitous 
service. Camps of instruction were held at Fairbault and White Bear 
Lake in June last, and were attended with excellent results. 

Missouri.—General J. C. Jamison, Adjutant-General of Missouri, 
shall speak for himself as to the condition of the militia in that great 
and prosperous State: 
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“T fully recognize the force of your remark, that throughout the 
States the people are beginning to realize the importance of a volunteer 
reserve, but at the same time, with much regret, have to say that the 
several General Assemblies of this State have utterly disregarded the 
wishes of the people in refusing to make any sort of provision for our 
citizen soldiery. While this is true as regards the State, the city of 
St. Louis, or rather the citizens thereof, respond to the call of her sol- 
diery quite liberally. I may add that, notwithstanding this continued 
neglect on the part of the State, we have a very fine military organiza- 
tion, who furnish at their own personal expense everything to their 
armories except their arms and accoutrements, which are furnished by 
the State from her quota from the national government. I may add 
also that just now there is a more lively military spirit prevailing the 
State than has been known before in the last ten years, the result of 
which has been the organization of several new companies in various 
parts of the State. As a matter of fact, and pride, too, our citizen sol- 
diery deserve great credit for the sacrifices they have made in the past, 
and are making now, to keep up this organization in the face of the 
treatment they have received at the hands of the several Legislatures.” 

All of which is respectfully commended to the Legislature of that 
State. It should not be behind Illinois in this matter. 

Nebraska.—It is young in the catalogue of States, but it has had a 
remarkable growth. What it has done for its militia force I will leave 
to its adjutant-general, John C. Bonnell, to tell in his own language. 
The documents he forwards indicate that he is using the experience 
he gained in the war to do the best he can under adverse circum- 
stances : 

“T deem it of great importance that these facts asked by you be 
placed in a concise manner before the people and they come to a true 
realization of the importance of the National Guard. I have but just 
taken hold of the adjutant-general’s matters here, and since have con- 
ducted an encampment, which is demanded by our code. Our law- 
makers provide but $10,000 for two years to carry out the provisions of 
the code, which require an expense of $27,000. Under these circum- 
stances we have to cut down on some matters largely, and it is to the 
hurt of our National Guard. Our organization consists of one regiment 
(ten companies), fifty men maximum to company, properly officered, and 
uniformed with fatigue uniform,—government pattern. We have one 
section of artillery with 12-pound Napoleons. This artillery is attached 
to the First Regiment, thereby doing away with the brigade formation 
or officers. Our organization as to equipment, uniform, and instruc- 
tion is such that in a few hours’ notice it could be assembled at this 
city (Lincoln), and in emergency available for immediate service. 

“T would hail with gladness the day that the National Guard will 
be acknowledged by Congress as (what they really are to-day) the great 
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standing army of the country, and receive proper government aid to 
keep up the organization.” 

To which every enthusiastic National Guardsman will respond 
“ Amen.” 

New Jersey.—Like Massachusetts, it has had the wisdom to retain 
a good adjutant-general when they found him. General William S. 
Stryker has held the position for many years, and this has enabled him 
to bring the National Guard of his State to a most admirable state of 
discipline and effectiveness. The annual inspection of 1884 returns 
279 officers and 3054 enlisted men. There are fifty companies of 
infantry and two Gatling batteries. The troops are uniformed alike, 
have annual encampments and rifle-practice, and, as General Stryker 
justly claims, “compare favorably with the force of any other State.” 

New Hampshire-—The annual appropriation of New Hampshire 
for its National Guard is twenty-five thousand dollars. There is one 
brigade of twenty-four companies of infantry, one four-gun battery, 
and one troop of cavalry, comprising 115 commissioned officers and 
1106 enlisted men. The strength of the enrolled militia is reported at 
23,851, which Adjutant-General A. D. Ayling declares to be a farce, 
as many of the towns do not comply with the law. The uniforms are 
provided by the State; there are regular encampments, and the steady 
improvement and value of the Guard are attested by Colonel L. L. 
Langdon, U.S.A., who was detailed for service at the State camp. He 
reported,— 

“If New Hampshire never receives any other return for her outlay 
than the education her youth have received and will continue to receive 
here in respect for the law, love of order, habits of system and indus- 
try, regard for the rights of others, and in gentlemanly conduct in all 
the relations of life, she will be amply repaid for the investment she 
has made in her National Guard.” 

Tennessee.—Until recently this Commonwealth appears to have been 
wholly unmindful of the necessity of a militia. Adjutant-General 
R. W. Cantrell writes,— 

“The military question has for a long time been much neglected, 
and there have been no special laws. In view of this, I procured the 
passage of the law, a copy of which I send you. It does not meet the 
requirements of the situation, yet it was the best that could be had at 
the hands of the recent Legislature, and is a decided improvement on 
the old. Under this law organizations are being effected, and I hope 
at least to give shape and order to that which before was only chaos 
and confusion. The question of State militia is one of vastly more 
importance and benefit to the States and the country than is understood 
by many of the States.” 

The act is entitled an “ Act to organize an Independent Militia,” 
giving the companies certain corporate powers. It contributes nothing 
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to their support, save that when an armory is owned by a military 
organization it shall be exempt from taxation. The members are also 
exempt from jury duty. 

Texas.—The annual return for 1884 shows an aggregate of 1705 
officers and enlisted men. Although formed into regiments and brigades, 
the companies are scattered all over the State. General W. H. King, 
the adjutant-general, reports a very lively interest and military activity, 
incited in part by the competitive drills, which are of frequent occur- 
rence. He repeats, however, the usual comments on the neglect of 
the Legislature “to make annual provision to aid the volunteer Guard 
in becoming thoroughly efficient.” There are turbulent elements in 
that State, especially on the frontier, that require something more than 
ordinary police supervision. 

Vermont.—The Green Mountain State, with no seaport to protect, 
and a population as peaceable as any in the world, has nevertheless a 
well-organized and well-disciplined, though small, force. General Theo- 
dore S. Peck, an officer of experience in the war of the Rebellion, is 
adjutant and inspector-general. He reports one ten-company regi- 
ment of infantry, one separate company infantry, one light battery 
(four guns), and, with brigade and general staff, aggregating 726. In 
1883 a serious difficulty at Ely mines was suppressed by a small part 
of this well-trained force without loss of life. The troops were called 
out on one and two hours’ notice, and ninety per cent. responded,— 
a fact which sufficiently attests the discipline in Vermont. 

Wisconsin.—General Chandler P. Chapman, the adjutant-general, 
writes,— 

“The increase in the appreciation of the value of an effective Na- 
tional Guard is very marked for the last five years. Each Legislature 
is willing to do better than its predecessor in providing the sinews of 
war, and the present state of the force is very satisfactory when com- 
pared with the status in 1880.” 

The present force is composed of thirty-five companies, organized 
into three ten-company regiments and one four-company battalion. 
The general condition of the troops is reported as highly satisfactory. 
There are six days of camp duty each summer. The common com- 
plaint of insufficient appropriation is mentioned, and an appeal is made 
for fatigue uniforms, overcoats, blankets, pouches, haversacks, and can- 
teens, as well as the usual camp-equipage and medical supplies. Rifle- 
practice is neglected for want of suitable range and galleries. General 
Chapman urges the general government to increase its meagre appro- 
priation of two hundred thousand dollars to at least one million dollars. 

Were I to continue this recapitulation, even had I the necessary 
data at hand, it would far exceed the proper limits of a magazine 
article. I have reserved to the last, however, a few words concerning 
the National Guard of my own State,—New York. 
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It is composed of four divisions of two brigades each, and consists 
of seven batteries of artillery, fifteen regiments, one battalion, and 
thirty-nine separate companies of infantry, and its total strength, in- 
cluding staff departments, as reported by Adjutant-General John G. 
Farnsworth, is 11,687 active officers and enlisted men. 

The State provides good service uniforms to such regiments as 
choose to accept them, and, with two or three exceptions, all are so 
uniformed. It leaves to each organization the right to purchase a dress 
uniform at its own expense,—a privilege which the organizations have 
not yet exercised to any considerable extent. In providing armories, 
State camp, and a liberal appropriation annually of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, I think it may be said with truth that New 
York shows a just appreciation of the value of its citizen-soldiery. 
But the force is too small for so great a territory, and more especially 
in view of the enormous property interests to be guarded in its large 
cities. But I must reserve a more full account of the National Guard 
of New York, its excellences and needs, until later. 

In conclusion let me add: It is a trite but wholesome adage, whose 
wisdom has been established in instances innumerable, “In time of 
peace prepare. for war.” There is such an overweening confidence in 
the people that we, the people, are equal to every emergency, that we 
are disposed to await the emergency before we make preparations to 
meet it. Dickens did not overdo it in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” when he 
satirized our national characteristics. “The palladium of national liberty 
at home and the dread of foreign oppression abroad” has not grown 
more modest by its prowess in the Rebellion, and “ The envy of the 
world and the leaders of human civilization” are still too confident of 
their powers. 

Once in a while we have an outbreak which sets the public mind 
agog, and not without good results. General Latta, recently adjutant- 
general of Pennsylvania, told me that at the time of the breaking out 
of the railroad riots in Pennsylvania there were some twenty thousand 
men on the rolls, of whom less than ten thousand were uniformed and 
equipped, and these rather for holiday parade than actual service. 
But there were twenty-one major- and brigadier-generals in the State, 
—a small battalion which would have answered Artemus Ward’s face- 
tious proposal to enlist a command of general officers only. The mil- 
lions lost in that State for the lack of a properly-organized militia, and 
the humiliation to which it was subjected, proved a good lesson which 
the authorities were quick to profit by. The entire reorganization of 
the military into an efficient division, under General Hartranft and 
other officers of skill and experience, and with an intelligent support 
from the civil authorities, are reasonable guarantees against a recur- 
rence of such an outbreak. Riots are not always local. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that there exists, and is continually increasing, 
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a turbulent element always ready to seize hold of any pretext for 
pillage. Riots are contagious. The railroad trouble of 1877 ex- 
tended especially to all the States contiguous, as well as to the points 
reached by the several lines on which the defection first arose. New 
York State was nearest, and New York City was a caldron of excite- 
ment, fomented by the Communists, as well as by the class which lives 
by thievery. The great meeting called for Tompkins Square, osten- 
sibly to discuss the wrongs of the workingmen and to suggest a remedy, 
was fraught with serious mischief. Governor Lucius Robinson quietly 
ordered the entire military force of the State under arms, but made no 
concealment of the fact that any riotous demonstration would be dealt 
with summarily. The malcontents were forewarned. The meeting was 
small in numbers, and was easily dispersed by the police when it 
became incendiary. The prompt dispatch of troops to Hornellsville, 
to West Albany, Buffalo, and other threatened points, prevented serious 
loss of property or life. The cost to the State for the employment of 
the National Guard on this most important occasion was about two 
hundred thousand dollars. Without it, any intelligent citizen of the 
Empire State can compute the result. The three days’ draft riot of 
1863, when the militia were absent at the front, will give a standard 
for computation. 

Now, what is the remedy, especially for those States whose people 
are poor and their treasuries light? General Slocum’s bill met with 
disfavor because it seemed to infringe the rights of States and create a 
quasi standing army under Federal control. But whatever criticism 
there may be of that bill, there certainly can be no reasonable objection 
to a proper increase in the annual appropriation to assist in the equip- 
ment of a National Guard, which is likely at any time to be called out 
in the defense of the nation and for the enforcement of Federal laws. 


Horatio C. Kine, 
Judge-Advocate- General S.N.Y. 
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GEORGE B. M°CLELLAN. 


His was the fate to bear defame, 

A man whose soul knew naught of guile; 
The glory of the land his aim, 

To his own honor true the while. 


His was the heart to overflow 
With mercy for his brother-man, 
With justice ever toward the foe— 
For greatness through his being ran. 


His was the mind by skill to win, 
By strategy to rout the host 

That onward marched ’mid deadly din, 
To find him faithful at his post. 


His was the hand extended wide 
In warning and in kindness too ; 
To stay the stern, relentless tide ; 
To welcome when the war was through. 


His was the soul of noble mould 
That bided through the patient years ; 
A nature generous, steadfast, bold, 
Worthy a sorrowing nation’s tears. 


His was the love that would flow forth 
To all his fellow-countrymen, 

Whether alike of South or North, 
Whose memory is immortal, then. 


His was a duty well performed, 
His was a spirit calm and grave ; 
Ours is the pride his virtues warmed, 
The heritage of an honored grave. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 
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Miss DoLLy DEVEREUX, aged sixteen, was the most incorrigible pupil 
in Madame La Pierre’s “select school for young ladies.” ‘There were 
numerous others who, had it not been for the dark background of 
Dolly’s naughtiness, against which their minor delinquencies were 
thrown out white, by contrast, might indeed have been considered in- 
tractable; but her matchless depravity completely surpassed them all, 
and placed her on a pedestal, quite alone. Who set pins in the kneel- 
ing-bench, upon the precise spot where the Reverend Dr. Dean’s knees 
must press, as he prostrated himself in prayer in the school chapel ? 
Who basely stole and secreted Madame’s best wig the night she was 
invited to a grand dinner-party? Who personated a ghost, at the 
witching midnight hour, and frightened Miss Meeks, the teacher of 
mathematics, into violent hysterics? Dolly Devereux; and these 
misdemeanors was Dolly guilty of committing within the limited space 
of two weeks, so that Madame’s long-suffering spirit rose and boiled 
over to such an extent that Miss Devereux was (as she expressed it) 
“rusticated,” and sent home for penitence and reflection, before the 
Christmas holidays began. Patience had ceased to be a virtue, in 
Madame’s opinion, and she had felt that it would be more than she 
could bear to tolerate the young vandal’s presence a day longer than 
was absolutely necessary beneath her roof. This punishment was re- 
ceived with aggravating cheerfulness by the delinquent, who had not 
dared hope to leave the establishment for any vacation, however well 
merited and earned. She had been placed under Madame’s care at the 
mature age of thirteen, or thereabouts, and there she had ever since 
remained, without once having gladdened the hearts and homes of her 
relatives and friends. Her mother, after a decorous period of widow- 
hood, had wedded an army officer high in rank, when her only child 
was twelve years old; and, after a brief period rendered lurid by the 
light of that weird child’s presence in the newly-formed family-circle, 
a boarding-school in New York had been selected, and Dolly’s young 
idea had been invited to shoot in a novel and unexplored direction. 
Vou. XIV.—No. 1. 5 
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Now her school career was summarily ended (for the present at 
least), and she descended like a bomb-shell upon the hitherto compara- 
tively peaceful household of her step-father, Colonel Everett Poppleton, 
at Fort Washington, Nebraska. 

It was the fourteenth of December when she arrived, and by the 
eighteenth she rejoiced in the acquaintance of nearly everybody on the 
post, was intimate with several, had befriended the laundresses, and 
made pets of the soldiers’ children. She did not believe in class preju- 
dices in the army or out of it, she remarked nonchalantly to her step- 
father, having scandalized him by presenting a paper of peanuts to his 
immaculate and hitherto statuesque orderly, beneath his very eyes. 

Colonel, or General Poppleton, as he desired to be called, spent his 
days in a maze of horrified incredulity, excited by his step-daughter’s 
alarming escapades. Mrs. Poppleton speedily settled into a species of 
despairing resignation; while those outsiders whom Dolly’s follies and 
frolics concerned not, smiled leniently upon her, criticised her good- 
naturedly, and admired and wondered over her from a distance at which 
they felt themselves safe. She was, be it understood, a remarkably 
prepossessing young person in the trifling matter of appearance, with 
particularly guileless blue eyes, short baby curls of a golden hue, and 
a smile that could beguile the heart of the veriest cynic. Therefore it 
was only those unfortunate enough to be tied to her by the bonds of 
kinship, and thus able to regard her charms from an entirely dis- 
passionate point of view, who found it possible to set Dolly down, once 
for all, as a being totally obnoxious. Indeed, to General Poppleton’s 
alarm and astonishment, the new and unwelcome addition to his 
private family bade fair to prove an unexampled favorite with the 
members of his official family constituting the social life of the post. 
And invariably (perhaps it was a mere accident of fate) the young 
lady selected as her “ most cherished” those persons in the garrison— 
unhappily numerous—who had been so unfortunate as to come under 
the commanding officer’s ban. 

Lieutenant Oliver Renshaw, for instance, was on “ official terms” 
only with his colonel ; and of course his sister, Mrs. Lansing, was, so far 
as General Poppleton’s family was concerned, also socially “tabooed.” 
It was, therefore, to those who had made any attempt at studying Miss 
Devereux’s character, a matter for no surprise, but rather the contrary, 
that she should select the said Mrs. Lansing as first confidante and friend. 
Indeed, she went so far as to rave over the last candidate for her affec- 
tions, in true school-girl fashion, at home as well as abroad. “Sucha 
beauty !” she would cry, enthusiastically. “The very prettiest woman 
I ever saw, and with such charming manners! Only twenty-five, and 
yet a widow; quite the most romantic thing I ever heard. I only wish 
I were twenty-five and a widow; but I’m afraid there is no such luck 
in store for me!” 
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One afternoon she had entered Lieutenant Renshaw’s quarters 
without knocking, and had made herself very much at home by Con- 
stance Lansing’s side, while the latter busied herself with some fancy 
work which was to be her brother’s Christmas gift. Miss Devereux 
had sat in silence for a moment, having hopelessly entangled several 
skeins of “crewel,” and not being able as yet to think of anything 
more interesting to do. Suddenly she broke forth in speech. “TI 
do wish I were an artist, so that I could take your picture as you look 
now, with the firelight falling on your face and hair. Black is so dread- 
fully becoming to you, you know, with your beautiful, fair complexion ; 
but it isn’t every one who is lucky enough to be a widow, and have an 
excuse for wearing mourning, you know.” 

Constance Lansing laughed. She had not cared for her husband, 
and therefore the tactless words found no sensitive place in her heart. 
“My husband died three years ago,” she said, quietly, “and I no longer 
wear mourning. But I am fond of black. It suits my fancy as well 
as my complexion.” 

“Just think!” soliloquized Miss Dolly. ‘ How nice it was of him 
to die while you were so young ! as long as he had to die at all, you see. 
You don’t look much older than I do even now, and I don’t think 
of any reason why it should seem disrespectful if I called you Con- 
stance, do you ?” 

“Certainly not. Call me so if you like, and if you don’t find the 
name too hard to ‘come trippingly off your tongue.’ I am glad you 
take enough interest in me to wish to call me by my Christian name.” 

“Qh, that, of course. You know very well you are far and away 
the most interesting person on the post.” 

“Ah, you don’t know everybody yet,” corrected Mrs. Lansing, 
shaking her chestnut head in a provoking way. 

“Why, yes, I do, long ago. At least everybody but that horrid 
Mr. Dacre, who shuts himself up like a hermit in his dilapidated old 
quarters at the end of the row, and who is going to be court-martialed 
next week. Serve him right, too, I dare say.” 

Constance Lansing’s face flushed with a redder glow than the firelight 
had lent it. “You are mistaken in thinking Mr. Dacre horrid, my dear,” 
she said. “ And it does not serve him right to be court-martialed next 
week, You shouldn’t talk upon subjects you know nothing about.” 

“ Hoity-toity !” ejaculated Miss Dolly, with more force than ele- 
gance. “TI never, really! But you don’t mean to say he isn’t a fiend 
after all? I might have known he was nice, though, just because 
General—no, Colonel Poppleton, I mean, says such hateful things 
about him every time he gets a chance.” 

“Your father hated him, I know,” said Constance. “It is through 
General Poppleton principally that all his troubles have arisen.” 
“Don’t call him my father!” cried Dolly. ‘“I’d be ashamed to own 
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him as such; and there is no reason I should, just because mamma hap- 
pens to have changed a pretty name for an ugly one. But you have 
quite excited my curiosity, so do tell me what this trouble of Mr. 
Dacre’s is.” 

“T scarcely know if I ought,” began Constance, doubtfully ; but 
Dolly interrupted her with a peremptory order to “go on.” “ Well, 
the beginning of it is quite an old story now,—three years old,” Mrs. 
Lansing said, retrospectively. “I remember it was just before I came 
here, after my husband’s death. The whole regiment had newly ar- 
rived from Dakota, and Mr. Dacre had been quartermaster at his old 
post. In collecting property for the sudden move, a few articles were 
missing, for which he could not account. He knew they would be 
found afterwards, and he might have been able to account for them 
even then if he had wished to implicate another officer, but he did not. 
Of course he was responsible for them, at least according to General 
Poppleton. Finally, without going so far as to injure the other officer 
in question, he proved in a way satisfactory to everybody, except those 
prejudiced against him by his enemies, that the responsibility had passed 
from his hands, and he would not pay for the alleged missing goods. 
He said that to do so would be a virtual admission of his carelessness 
or guilt. The story is—but I must not tell you that.” 

“Yes, yes; I insist! I will know the rest.” 

“The story is, then, that there are certain papers which have been 
‘ pigeon-holed’ by General Poppleton that would throw a good deal of 
light on the matter, and the blame would be shifted to other shoulders 
than Mr. Dacre’s. But of course that can never be proved, though 
most people believe it; and, in the mean time, Mr. Dacre’s pay has 
been entirely stopped for the last three years. He has very little to 
live upon, but has been braving it out, hoping for the vindication 
which has never come, and probably never will now, as this court- 
martial—if the charges are proved against him—may very likely end 
his army career. Poor, poor fellow! Such a bright, noble life marred 
and wasted!” The last words she spoke as if to herself, with a strange 
look of pain upon her fair face that passed unnoticed by self-absorbed 
Dolly. 

“ He really isn’t horrid, then?” the latter queried, her head on one 
side. 

“No.” 

“ And not old?” 

“ About twenty-nine or thirty.” 

“Oh, that is not so very old—for aman. And is he good-looking ?” 

“He is called handsome. Here is his photograph you may see, 
if you like.’ And going to her davenport, Constance took from a 
locked drawer a picture of a young man in uniform,—a young man 
with rather dark, smiling eyes, black hair, well-cut features, and an 
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expression that was inexplicably fascinating, even beyond its evident 
candor and intelligence. 

Dolly examined it critically. “TI like him,” she finally announced ; 
“and, what is more, I am—going—to call on him.” 

“Oh, Dolly, impossible!” Constance cried. 

“You will soon find, my dear, that nothing is impossible with me. 
I am going to do it, as he is in arrest and can’t come to see me, even 
if he cared to; and I am going this very afternoon. So, as it is growing 
late, I will say au revoir, which is about all the French I have brought 
away from Madame La Pierre’s.” 

Constance looked at her young visitor aghast. ‘You don’t really 
mean that you will go alone to call on a strange man you never saw 
before in your life? Why, your father would never forgive you in the 
world !” 

“Colonel Poppleton can attend to his own affairs, and I will to 
mine; but I say, would you like to have me stop in later and tell 
you how I enjoyed the call ?” 

“Well, yes, if you are determined to go, and will not take advice. 
Just for the curiosity, you know, I should well enough like to hear 
what occurred.” 

* * * * * * x * 

There were three chairs in the room, all old, with a suspiciously 
palsied look about their legs, and a depression about their seats which 
was apt to communicate itself to the minds of those unwary enough to 
trust themselves to their “tender mercies.” There was a table covered 
by an ink-stained red cloth, a bit of carpet which looked like a small 
oasis in a desert of bare floor, a home-made book-case stored with well- 
worn volumes and, several good pictures on the walls. There were also 
plenty of pipes, tobacco-bowls, rifles, shot-guns, swords, stray news- 
papers, and cobwebs, and in the midst of this desolation and confusion 
sat a young man clad in a uniform very much the worse for wear. But 
it was the best he had (although it had seen two years of nearly steady 
service), and so he had no thought of taking time to change it before 
receiving the visitor who was unexpectedly announced. It had hap- 
pened that Mr. Dacre’s “ striker” was blacking Mr. Dacre’s much-worn 
boots in the back hall when the knock sounded, and so there was some 
one to answer the door beside the master of the house. Indeed, the 
latter might even have invented some pretext for excusing himself had 
not the visitor followed the “ striker,” who had announced her name, to 
the door of the front room. 

“‘T was so afraid you wouldn’t see me, Mr. Dacre, if you just heard 
my name, and associated it with Colonel Poppleton’s, so I thought I 
would come straight in, and you couldn’t help yourself,” said Dolly 
Devereux’s cheerful voice, as Dolly’s pretty face appeared in the door- 
way and lighted up the dismal room. 
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Dacre was electrified. It is possible that he had never received a 
visit from an unchaperoned young lady before, and the effect upon him 
was flatteringly pronounced. 

“ Aren’t you glad to see me?” artlessly inquired Dolly. “I mean 
to be very nice to you. I have come on purpose to be nice, and to 
cheer you up a little, because people, and Mrs. Lansing especially, 
thought you needed cheering up at Christmas-time.” 

“Heaven knows I need cheering!” Dacre thought, but he only 
spoke aloud the last words of the idea taking shape within his mind. 
“So Mrs. Lansing sent you to me? That was very kind in her.” 
And though Dolly was pretty, undeniably bewitching, and dressed like 
a grown young lady, he looked into her eyes, .and knew that at all events 
she had come to him only as a little girl. 

“No, she didn’t. She said I mustn’t do anything of the sort. But 
she also said ‘ Poor fellow! Such a bright, noble life marred !’ and she 
showed me a photograph she kept locked up in a drawer ; so I was in- 
terested, and came in spite of her, you see. And I mean to make your 
Christmas a merrier one than you think possible now. Oh, you don’t 
know what I can do when I just make up my mind to it! I suppose” 
—suddenly—* you quite understand who I am?” 

“T think so, Miss Devereux. Several people who have been so 
kind as to come and see me in my prison have spoken of you. And 
of course I appreciate your goodness in trying to give me a little 
Christmas cheer.” 

“ And you don’t think I can do it?” 

“You can, if anybody could. But I fear I must wait until after 
next Wednesday before I can be beguiled into a very hilarious mood, 
and then the probabilities are, you know, that I shall be less inclined 
that way than ever before.” 

“ Next Wednesday? Why, what happens then?” 

“Tt is the day set for my court. You see, they wanted to give me 
a little entertainment for Christmas-eve. I supposed you knew, or 
I would not have bored you by the mention of it, Miss Devereux.” 

Dolly rested her rounded elbow on the ink-stained table, and laid 
her chin in the hollow of her hand, while she turned a face full of 
interest and sympathy upon Mr. Dacre. 

“Tt’s a burning shame to have it Christmas-eve,” she exclaimed, 
“when you ought to be thinking of hanging up your stocking. But 
won’t you please tell me just what you are being tried for? Honestly, 
I don’t ask it meaning to be rude.” 

Dacre smiled in genuine amusement. “Certainly,” he said; “ but 
I doubt if you can understand. I won’t go into the matter of charges 
and specifications, of which there are a good many, but tell you simply 
that I am to be tried for an alleged gross neglect of duty. It is imper- 
ative that an officer before leaving the garrison should ask permission 
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of the commanding officer, while a lieutenant must also ask the same of 
his captain, And one officer of a company must always be on the post. 
Now, I went to town one evening, and my captain also was absent. 
A little trouble occurred among the soldiers while we were gone, and 
there was no officer of the company to attend to it. When we returned, 
Captain Clowser was called to account by the commanding officer (who, 
by the way, is a great friend of his), and said that I had never received 
his permission to leave the post. That I understood perfectly his inten- 
tion of going away for the evening, and knew that I was expected to 
remain. I, of course, asserted that I had had Captain Clowser’s per- 
mission to absent myself, and my words were construed as disrespectful 
to both my superior officers,—so that was an additional offense. And 
thus it stands between us at the present time.” 

“Dear, dear!” ejaculated Dolly. “How dreadfully it sounds! 
But, of course, you are not guilty ?” 

“Of course I should be apt to say I was not,” returned Dacre, 
beginning to laugh; but, as he met her eyes beaming into his a flood 
of sympathy, interest, and candid trust, his whole expression altered 
suddenly. He was silent an instant, facing her, and then he said, “ No, 
Miss Devereux, I am not guilty of the charges. I am innocent, though I 
can scarcely hope that you will believe me, and I most assuredly do not 
expect my judges to believe me next week. I have everything against 
me,—though I ought to have grown used to that in the last three years, 
—and I think I shall be convicted and sentenced. It is my sole streak 
of luck to be alone in the world and have none to be injured by my 
fall. I have only fought against fate for the past three years, and 
perhaps the struggle may as well end now as any time.” 

“Yes, perhaps it may,” said Dolly, conscious that Dacre had been 
speaking more to himself than to her; “but there are different ways 
of ending things, you know. And oh, what a life I shall lead Colonel 
Poppleton now I am quite sure of his being the fiend I have thought 
him all along! He’d better be ¢areful where he sits, steps, lies down, 
and what he eats and drinks after this,—that’s all J have to say, for 
he has got Dolly Devereux upon his track !” 

* * * * * * * x * 

It was Thursday, the 18th of December, when Miss Devereux paid 
her first call of condolence to her new protégé, and that call was not by 
any means her last. She, however, was not as general in her attentions 
towards her various friends in the garrison, and she saw far less of 
Mrs. Lansing than of old. As she had threatened, she devoted herself 
strictly to her mission, and the unfortunate General Poppleton’s life 
was rendered a burden to him by salted coffee, sugared soup, mutilated 
newspapers, and slippers internally “ set about with little willful” pins 
and tacks. She also found time, however, for a very diligent study of 
army regulations,—a book popularly supposed to. be either beyond or 
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beneath the appreciation of the fair sex,—and might have been seen 
pondering deeply over the rules set down for the conducting of mili- 
tary courts. Sometimes she frowned, sometimes she smiled, and on 
one occasion General Poppleton was alarmed, but scarcely surprised, to 
find her executing sundry eccentric steps and pirouettes, indicative of 
exultation, all about the library which once had been so sacredly his 
own. 

The principal ornament of this library was a large and very beau- 
tiful mahogany desk which had belonged (before Colonel Poppleton 
depleted his purse by purchasing it of Sypher) to a celebrated Russian 
countess. It was curiously carved and shaped to suit an elaborate 
system of secret drawers ; and this mysterious article of furniture pos- 
sessed a degree of fascination for Dolly that was positively painful. 
She became uneasy whenever she saw its proud possessor seated before 
it, and yet, whenever he was there, she managed to remain present 
also. One day she had ensconced herself with a book in the bay- 
window, and the heavy curtains had fallen between her and the twi- 
light of the room within. She had become absorbed in her volume 
(which, by the way, was a naughty French novel, a remnant of the 
general’s bachelor days, which had become stranded on that topmost of 
the book-case shelves, where the cream of such literature is generally to 
be found), and was not aware that any one had entered the room until, 
hearing a sound, she peeped through the aperture between the curtains, 
and saw her step-father standing at the fireplace, unconscious of the 
keen eyes dwelling upon his own. 

For a moment he stood with his hands behind him, in front of the 
fender, and there was a perturbed expression on his countenance which 
suggested to Dolly an explosion of the latest of her plots against his 
peace. What had happened now? she asked herself. Had he found 
the ammonia in his cologne-bottles? had he learned of the exchange 
between the ink and mucilage? or had he chanced upon the onions in 
his best civilian hat? Evidently, however, his emotion proceeded from 
matter exceeding even these in seriousness, for, going to the desk, he 
planted himself before it as if with a set purpose, and then,—something 
which Dolly had long been vaguely wishing for took place. 

He remained for some time at the desk, and the cuckoo inhabiting 
the Swiss clock over the mantel had appeared twice, announcing the 
hour and half-hour, before he rose and left the room. As the portiére 
fell behind his stout form, Dolly laid her book down on the window- 
seat. Then she waited a moment, with a hand upon the curtain. The 
front door clanged unmistakably, and Miss Dolly ventured from her 
hiding-place into the fire-lit gloom of the empty room. She went 
straight to the desk, and seated herself in the chair lately vacated by 
the general. “ The first head to the left,” she said, half aloud, putting 
a plump little finger upon the nose of one in the row of small, carved, 
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grinning faces that ornamented a panel on each side the mirror set 
deep within the desk. She pressed firmly, with no result; then again, 
a trifle to the right, and the mirror swung aside, revealing a set of tiny 
drawers, one after another of which she hurriedly opened. In the 
lowest lay several long, folded papers, which Dolly gianced over with 
a rising color, and beneath them was a torn envelope addressed to Gen- 
eral Poppleton, Fort Washington, and marked “ Personal.” Dolly 
looked curiously at the postmark, which was half gone, and would not 
have been able to make out the word with the meagre aid of the five 
connected letters “Cheye,” had not a sudden recollection flashed into 
her mind. Oddly enough, she remembered hearing General Poppleton 
say the day before that he expected Captain Clowser to return from 
his business trip to Cheyenne in time for Dacre’s court. This word, 
perhaps, then, might be Cheyenne,—and the letter? Yes, there was a 
letter inside ! 

Now Dolly, dark as was the road of depravity which she had cheer- 
fully traveled during the sixteen summers of her active life, had not 
been in the habit of tampering with the private correspondence even 
of her few enemies, and consequently she hesitated before inserting her 
thumb and finger between the torn edges of the envelope. But she did 
it at last, though the touch of the paper sent a tingling sensation through 
every nerve in her venturesome little body. “I will just glance at the 
signature, at any rate,” she thought. 

“ Howland Clowser” was the name scrawled along the foot of the 
second page of note-paper, and just above it were some words which 
Dolly’s eyes fell upon almost—not quite—in spite of herself. “Thanks 
for your assurance that you will see me through this affair, as you did 
through that unfortunate one three years ago. I shall stick to the line 
I adopted at the first, and do not see how Dacre can have the ghost of 
a chance. We will talk over the matter together before the court 
meets Wednesday, so that no discrepancies may arise.” 

Dolly’s face flushed crimson as she read, or rather as these words 
forced themselves and their full meaning upon her consciousness ; and 
without an instant’s further hesitation she thrust the letter, envelope, 
and bundle of papers into her little pocket, already crowded with 
girlish and innocent belongings. Then she slid the tell-tale mirror 
back into its place, and the whole appearance of the desk was as before. 
Equally deceiving was the expression of the pretty face, which by the 
time its owner had tied on her hat and sallied forth in the crisp even- 
ing air had assumed its wonted mask of youthful rectitude and candor. 
A very superficial mask it was on this occasion, however, concealing a 
storm of contending feelings, which vibrated between joy, triumph, and 
remorse. 

The last sensation she had nearly managed to forget by the time 
she arrived at Dacre’s quarters, and stood knocking (with a heart which 
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beat as loudly as her knuckles) at the door. Dacre opened it himself, 
and threw away his lighted cigarette when he discovered his visitor’s 
identity. 

“Tsn’t it rather late for you to be out alone, Miss Devereux?” he 
asked, when he had greeted her, and become convinced that it was her 
fixed intention to go in. 

“Oh, it might be if it were any one but me,” said Dolly, running 
before him into the house. “ Rules that apply to other people don’t to 
me, as by this time you ought to have learned. I have brought the 
Christmas present I promised you at last.” Her voice trembled as 
she spoke, and Dacre instinctively felt that something unusual had 
occurred, although the lamps were not yet lighted, and he could scarcely 
see her face. 

“T didn’t know you had promised me one,” said Dacre, smiling; 
“but I am sure I thank you all the same.” 

“T promised myself to give it you, at any rate,” Dolly amended. 
“From the first day I saw you I vowed to do it if I could. I should 
have been glad to spite the colonel, even if it had not been that I liked 
you so much. I would have done this or anything else—for you. Do 
you remember what day it is?” 

“Yes,” returned Dacre, slowly and reflectively, staring through 
the twilight at the silhouette Dolly’s profile formed against the window. 
“Yes; it is the twenty-third.” 

“ And to-morrow your court is to begin. Well, my Christmas gift 
reaches you just in time.” 

“You speak in riddles,” smiled Dacre, really puzzled by the girl’s 
strange look and manner. “ But I must light the lamps, and do your 
gift the justice it deserves.” 

Dolly waited until the bare room was illumined, and then said, 
questioningly, “ Why is it, do you suppose, Mr. Dacre, that people who 
have done something wicked don’t destroy all evidence against them- 
selves, but keep enough put away secretly to tell the whole history of 
their crime?” — 

“All that smacks a good deal of the ubiquitous dime-novel,” said 
Dacre, “and it is more than I can do to explain it; but I believe it is 
generally admitted to be the case, queer as it seems. However, that 
has nothing to do with my Christmas gift, I suppose.” 

“ Judge for yourself,” cried Dolly, with pretended nonchalance, as 
she handed Dacre a bundle of folded papers and the letter she had re- 
placed in the envelope. For a moment he stood fingering them over 
in surprised silence; then his whole expression altered strangely, and 
his face flushed and paled. 

“ What are these papers, and how did you come by them?” he 
questioned, in a strained, hard voice. 

Dolly became a little frightened, but bravely stood her ground. 
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“T watched my chance, and when I saw Colonel Poppleton put a 
letter in a secret drawer of his desk this afternoon, I waited till he was 
gone, and took it out with the rest of the papers that were there. Then 
I—then e 

“Then what?” very sternly. 

“T—read them, and saw that, just as I suspected, they referred to 
you,—to your trouble three years ago, which Constance told me of, and 
also to this very court,—at least the letter does ; and, oh, I was so glad !” 
She looked up at him half furtively, half appealingly, and was fright- 
ened at his face. ‘Oh, Mr. Dacre!” she cried, “don’t be hateful to 
me about it! I can’t stand it if you are, after all I have gone through 
for your sake. Don’t scold me, but just think what you are saved 
from. There are the papers which fix all the responsibility of the loss 
three years ago upon Captain Clowser, and there is the letter which can 
prove to anybody your innocence in the case that comes up to-morrow. 
You will be a free man again; the burden will be lifted that you have 
borne and fretted under for so long!” 

“Good God! that an innocent-faced child like you should prove 
such a temptress!” he exclaimed, staring at her with a species of horror 
growing in his eyes. “Do you expect me to stoop to the basest dis- 
honor in order to vindicate myself in the eyes of my world? I would 
rather be dismissed the service to-morrow, with an undying stain at- 
tached to my name, than so much as draw that letter from its envelope, 
or remove the band that holds those papers together. I owe neither of 
the men you speak of any gratitude, but I would take no advantage of 
them in the dark. If their honor lay in my hands, I would give it 
back to them without exposing one stain, and fight my own battle in 
my own way, stand or fall.” 

He had spoken in a loud, excited tone, but his voice dropped as he 
concluded, and very quietly he laid the papers down on the table. “I 
ought not have spoken to you so,” he said, turning to Dolly again with 
the expression which had frightened her, fading from his eyes, and a 
strangely soft and pleasant light dawning there instead. ‘I ought to 
have remembered your youth and inexperience, and how differently 
such matters must look to a child like you from what they appear to a 
man. You meant to serve me. You risked a great deal for me, and— 
I thank you, but you did not know what you were doing, and it re- 
mains with me to think for us both. Take those papers back—I can’t 
touch them again: they seem to burn me—and put them where you 
found them. No one shall ever know of your Christmas gift, child, 
except yourself and me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dacre!” Dolly cried, “ you have so disappointed me! I 
can hardly bear it. To think I have done all this for you, and you 
will not accept it, but only blame, and—and perhaps hate me for it! 
I wanted so to help you, and now—you must suffer, and I can do 
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nothing for you any more.” As she spoke, bright tears rose and 
glistened in her eyes, then rolled unrestrained over her cheeks. 

Dacre went to her, and took her hand impulsively. “ Don’t fancy 
for one moment that I could hate you,” he said. “ What I feel for you 
is as far as possible removed from hate. You have been a very dear 
little friend to a lonely fellow who has few real friendships to call his 
own. But I think, when you reflect, you would rather have me suffer 
than do a wrong, or even voluntarily profit by one already done. And 
I shall never forget how you have tried to serve me.” 

“There is yet one more thing I may do,” murmured Dolly, through 
her tears. 


PART II. 
THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


As described in a letter from Miss Dolly Devereux to her friend Miss 
Netty Ainsworth. 


“Daring Netry,—When I wrote you last I was very low in 
my mind. I scarcely know how to define my frame now, but there is 
one thing, at any rate, I can tell you. I don’t see why people are always 
taking a woman to represent an angel in pictures and stories. J think 
now it ought to be a man, though, do you know, Netty, men are awfully 
aggravating at times,—the very best of them? They don’t care if they 
break a person’s heart! But I must not stop to discuss questions in 
philosophy, as I am sure you are pining to hear the conclusion of the 
interesting story begun in my last. It couldn’t have been more roman- 
tic if it had been all a fib instead of real honest truth, could it? and I 
believe you will say so, more than ever, when you learn the rest. Well, 
I wrote you on the twenty-third, the night Mr. Dacre refused to do 
what I wanted him to, and his court was set for the next day at eleven 
o’clock. I was desperate. I didn’t care what I did. You know I 
had been reading all about that sort of thing in the army regulations 
(such a stupid book, my dear !), and I was confident there was only one 
thing for me to do, if I did anything more at all. It was an awful 
risk, too, and the bare idea of it gave me a feeling like little frizzles 
up and down my spine, while I didn’t even know if Mr. Dacre, with 
his queer fancies about proprieties, would thank me for it; but I 
wouldn’t stop to think of that. The court-room where he was to be 
tried was in a big house called the ‘headquarters building,’ and the 
hospital is in the same place. So I made an errand to get some medi- 
cine, and then slipped up to the court-room, which I had been in one 
day with an officer, just to take a peep. It was very early, and no one 
was there yet, which was just what I wanted, but my heart was beating 
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so I could hardly think. I did what I had come for (what that was 
I will tell you by and by), and then I had meant to go out, and come 
back again to sit in the room during the trial. Lieutenant Dean had 
promised to bring me, if I would wear a veil. But, just as I was 
ready to run, I heard some one outside the door, and I had only time 
to rush into a closet at the corner of the room without being seen, which 
would have spoiled it all. There were shelves full of books and papers 
in the closet, and I had to crouch down under them, which cramped 
me dreadfully, and, besides, I was afraid I should smother before I 
could get out. But even that would be better than having any one 
come in upon me where I was. I was nearly frightened to death, too, 
on account of spiders and other creeping things I quite knew must be 
there. My head was high enough to let me peep through the key- 
hole, luckily, and pretty soon the ‘court’ began to come in. I won- 
dered what time it was, but the clock was where I could not see it, and 
nobody even glanced towards it, so they must have felt very certain it 
was the correct hour to meet. The officers were all in full dress, and 
appeared quite solemn and grand. I could see Mr. Dacre, and his face 
was white, but he was perfectly composed, and had a brave look in his 
eyes that made my heart beat fast. A colonel from another post was 
president of the court, and I thought he seemed kind and just,—so dif- 
ferent from Colonel Poppleton and Captain Clowser, who came in as 
witnesses, and looked (at least to me, who knew all) ready to drop with 
shame and guiltiness. By the way, I had had the forethought to empty 
the red pepper-box into the colonel’s pocket-handkerchief before leaving 
home, so that when he came to use it in the court-room he had a really 
terrible time, and I was afraid they would hear me laughing in the closet ; 
but perhaps they thought it was a mouse. Well, the trial went on, and 
every word was distinctly audible to me. I felt like applauding, and 
shouting, ‘ Hear, hear!’ when Mr. Dacre pled ‘not guilty’ in a firm 
voice; and then again I could hardly help running out to choke Col- 
onel Poppleton and Captain Clowser when they told the pack of false- 
hoods they had skillfully gotten up. Poor Mr. Dacre had no witness 
on his side at all. His case had to stand on his word alone, and of 
course that could not amount to much in the eyes of the court against 
that of his captain and the commanding officer of his post. It was an 
exciting trial, and the court did not adjourn at lunch-time, but went 
straight on with its proceedings. Once the court was ‘cleared,’ as they 
called it, when even the prisoner had to go out, and then the members 
talked about Mr. Dacre in a perfectly horrid way. No one but the 
president had a good word to say for him. So, finally, when all was 
done, and the court was ‘cleared for deliberation’ for the last time, I 
felt quite prepared for what would come. They took a vote, beginning 
at the junior member, and every man (even that nice, kind-looking 
president) said ‘Guilty,’ without pausing for a moment’s thought. 
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Then they talked awhile, and presently each one wrote out on a piece 
of paper what in his opinion the sentence ought to be. At last one was 
decided on, which seemed to please everybody in the court, after they 
had discussed the fact of the prisoner’s having already been in disgrace 
with the authorities during the last three years. He was to be dis- 
missed the service of the United States, and the cold, cruel words made 
my blood boil within me when I remembered the uselessness and injus- 
tice of it all. But there was still hope, and now was the time to prove 
the success of what Madame La Pierre would call my coup d’état. 

“ Just as the president of the court finished speaking, a bugle-call 
blew outside the building. It was a call that every one there knew 
very well, and at Fort Washington it was always sounded at half-past 
three. The officers looked surprised to hear it, and those I could see 
glanced up towards the clock. Then I saw several take out their 
watches and stare at them. 

“<Mr. President,’ said one of the elder members, ‘this clock is 
much too slow. We have exceeded the hour prescribed for the court, 
and the proceedings therefore become illegal.’ 

“The president pulled out his watch and glanced at it, as though 
he could not believe the evidence of his own eyes. 

“This has been done purposely,’ he said, looking so very solemn 
and angry that I began to tremble and quake. ‘This clock has evi- 
dently been set back by some person interested. It could never have 
suddenly lost so much time of itself,’ 

“¢ That, however, does not alter the fact that this trial will go for 
nothing, as all action taken after three o’clock, according to the order 
for the court, becomes illegal,’ replied the other man. ‘ And no officer 
can be tried twice upon the same charges.’ 

“ Every one looked exceedingly blank, and I was so happy I for- 
got the cramps in my limbs that had come from so long sitting still. 

“ Just under the president’s nose, on the big table around which 
they all sat, lay a volume of army regulations. Nobody knew better 
than I that it was there. He picked it up, almost as though I had 
mesmerized him into doing it, opened it where a lot of papers were 
put in as if for a mark,—and of course he had to glance at the papers. 
They had been arranged with the writing outside, so he couldn’t help 
seeing certain words, if he tried,—and he couldn’t see immediately to 
whom they belonged. That moment was the most trying one forme. I 
clinched my nails into the palms of my hands till they cut me, and the 
pain was almost a relief. But, oh, Netty! it all came right, and just 
as I had hoped and prayed, but hardly dared to think it would. When 
the president had read so far, he was bound to read more, and it was 
not till after he had learned too much to ignore that he saw the papers 
were private ones of Colonel Poppleton’s. At least I suppose that must 
have been the way, for he started so that every one could notice it, and 
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kept on reading, while his face grew very stern and grim. Presently 
he said he had just made a discovery that had a grave bearing on the 
case in hand, and which it became his very painful duty to take action 
upon. Then he stated what he had found, and even told about the 
papers relating to the trouble three years ago. Of course it would 
change matters completely, he went on, and he would be obliged to lay 
the affair before the reviewing authority. It would be very serious for 
some persons concerned, but it was fortunate for Mr. Dacre that this 
had taken place in the nick of time. 

“ Well, that was virtually the end for that day; and when the 
members of the court at last left the room, I slipped out of my prison, 
feeling perfectly happy, but so stiff and cramped I could scarcely crawl. 
I reached home without being seen, but, much as I longed to, I dared 
not go to Mr. Dacre with the blissful tidings of what had occurred. I 
thought it would be better to let him find it out in some other way. I 
went to Constance, though, that same evening, when I found that I was 
positively expiring for a confidante. But, would you believe it? she 
was just as unsatisfactory as she could be. Instead of hugging and 
kissing and crying over me, she showed a feeling of jealousy on account 
of my success. She was evidently very low in her mind when I went 
to call, and when I told her the news, she would scarcely credit it at 
first. When she did finally, she turned ghastly pale and looked ready 
to faint. And what do you suppose she said? ‘And you have been 
able to do all this for him,—you, a child, almost a stranger, while I— 
I have done nothing !’ 

“T let her see that I was hurt, and couldn’t resist the temptation 
of remarking that, at any rate, Jfr. Dacre would appreciate what I had 
done, as he had already informed me he valued my friendship. And 
do you know, Netty, when he said that, I wonder if he didn’t mean 
something more? I am sixteen, you remember, and my dresses are 
quite to the floor. 

‘“* Now I must close, and shall add a postscript with further devel- 
opments in a few days. 

“P.S.—It is too bad I have allowed such an age to go by without 
finishing my narrative, Netty, but the truth is the times have been so 
exciting I have not felt able to write satisfactorily. This post has been 
exactly like a wasp’s nest, and at home things have been especially 
queer. I have found out, however, in spite of all the mysteries, that 
Colonel Poppleton is going to resign, and I shouldn’t wonder if Cap- 
tain Clowser did the same. The inspector-general of the department 
has been at the house closeted with the colonel several times, and on 
each occasion the latter would come out after the interview with a smile 
the reverse of sweet. As for me, I am in awful disgrace, though of 
course no one knows positively what share I had in the affair; and 
I am to be sent away to a horrible school somewhere in Boston (the 
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very most rigid in that dreadful, strait-laced place) I am informed. I 
shall sigh for Madame La Pierre’s as for the ‘ flesh-pots of Egypt,’ I’m 
afraid. It is now the twenty-fifth of January, and I am expecting to be 
packed off almost any day. I dare say you are wondering at my run- 
ning on in this fashion without a word of Mr. Dacre and my relations 
with him. But, oh, Netty! I cannot bring myself to write at length on 
that subject. Boxes and boxes of candy could not make up to me for 
the disappointment he has caused me to endure. Not that he was un- 
kind, or reproached me for what I had done. Oh, no; when I saw him 
he thanked me in beautiful words almost as nice as men use in novels, and 
even kissed my hand as though I had been aqueen. He said, whether 
or not he approved the action I had taken, and it was too late to speak 
of that, he felt more grateful than he could ever express. I had 
given him back something far dearer to him than life,—his good name, 
—and now, when by an act of Congress he should be enabled again to 
draw his pay (thanks to me), he would beg leave to present me with 
the finest diamond ring he could find at Tiffany’s, just to remind me 
continually of the gratitude which his best words would be too poor 
ever to make me understand. : 

“ That was all very lovely, of course, but I expected it to be only a 
preface to something more ; and, would you believe it, Netty ? it wasn’t 
that in the least. 

“ It is only a month since Christmas, and since he came out of ar- 
rest, but he has been at Constance Lansing’s every day regularly, and 
now they are said to be engaged. Iam even informed that he has 
been in love with her ever since they first met, though he would not 
ask her to marry him on account of his misfortunes; but that, at all 
events, for my own vanity’s sake, I shall try not to believe. I shall 
endeavor to think he really did care for me, but on account of Colonel 
Poppleton, did not dare ‘ask for my hand,’ as the people say in story- 
books. And oh, Netty! he is my first love, except Jimmy Allen and 
Tom Hastings, whom now I scorn to take into account. Constance is 
very friendly of late, and can hardly pet me enough, but I do not care 
to go to her house as often as I used. And, Netty, I wish you would 
advise me. If you were in my place, would you take his diamond 
ring ?” 

Auice Kine HamMILton. 
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Taloo. 


WE left the Marquesas August 28, and arrived in sight of Tahiti, 
Bay of Matavai, on September 2, and got a pilot the next day, but too 
late to get in till the morning of the 4th. We came with a leading 
wind, no interruption, and but little bad weather. 

The fourth day out we passed Rusenstern’s Island, which we over- 
looked from our tops. 

Tahiti had been the headquarters for English missionaries for thirty- 
eight years, so we were prepared to meet a more civilized nation than 
the one we had just left. 

When we got in, canoes swarmed around us, offering tropical fruits 
for sale. In the afternoon I went on shore with Captain Aulick and 
some other officers. At the landing we saw a cottage belonging to Queen 
Pomaray, of these islands, but it was unoccupied. It was oval-shaped, 
built of bamboo placed upright and thatched. Inside were two plat- 
forms spread with mats for sleeping-berths. We crossed a stream be- 
hind the cottage on a narrow, rickety bridge, followed by a crowd of 
dirty-looking natives. Some of the men wore trousers only, some 
shirts only, others waistcoats only, or only a coat. Now and then a 
tall fellow would make his appearance from some grove with only a 
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hat on ; in short, a suit of clothes seemed to have been divided among 
the crowd. It discovered a disposition to cover their nakedness with- 
out the means of gratifying it. 

We were on our way to call upon Mr. Wilson, the head missionary, 
who had lived here thirty-five years, and soon came to that worthy 
man’s home,—a cottage plastered and whitewashed, having a portico 
and thatched roof. Mr. Wilson, a plain, farmer-like-looking man, met 
us at his yard-gate with a hearty welcome. Our captain introduced 
himself and then his officers in turn, and we followed Mr. Wilson to 
his house in double-file and in solemn manner, and as he could not of 
course be expected to remember our names, were presented to the ladies 
of his household as the officers of the U.S. ship “ Vincennes.” We 
were pleasantly received, and were glad to behold fully-dressed people 
once more. Our many swords looked out of place in the preacher’s 
parlor, but Captain Aulick insisted that we should wear our side-arms 
whenever we went ashore. 

The next day, our Saturday, was Mr. Wilson’s Sunday, as he came 
here from the West and we from the East. We attended service in his 
church. The house was quite full of natives, four or five hundred we 
supposed, dressed in all manner of ways. During the service, in Tahi- 
tian, the old people of the congregation were attentive enough ; but the 
young were like all other young, and would look around, stare at and 
make remarks about us strangers, and often had to be brought to give 
their attention to the divine service and leave alone the service militant, 
by sextons, or monitors, stationed in different parts of the house. These 
latter had long poles, like fishing-rods, and were so stationed as to reach 
any individual in the house. They had several occasions to use their 
poles, and gave some of the young people pretty smart raps on the 
head. 

As far as beauty of scenery and primitiveness of the natives were 
concerned, our visit to Matavai Bay was not so interesting as to the 
Marquesas Islands.. Here everything had a Sunday-school flavor, and 
civilization had taken root and begun to sprout, but there was still much 
of the original character left. 

Mr. Wilson teaches as many as he can to read and write, and 
preaches virtuous lives to them, but he candono more. Missionary in- 
fluence has established many salutary laws, but they are only observed 
by the natives as long as they are-under the eye of the officer of the 
law. 

Having remained a week at Matavai Bay, we prepared to take the 
ship to Papeeapee. We overhauled the purser’s store-room and col- 
lected whatever would be useful to our missionary friends, and sent 
them as an earnest of our personal regard for them. 

We arrived at Papeeapee, or Papiete, on September 12, and found 
it a beautiful, picturesque harbor, in the midst of a truly tropical 
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scene. Here lives the queen of the Georgian Isles, and it was to pay 
our respects to her that we came here. 

About noon a dozen of us landed, and were met at the wharf by 
Mr. Pritchard, a missionary, looking strong in limb and mind, with a 
real business-like air. He gave us a cordial welcome, and took us to his 
home and presented us to his family. Word was sent to the queen that 
we were coming to pay our respects, so that she would not be surprised, 
and would be ready to receive us in state. We found the royal palace 
a small white cottage, in a small yard covered with straw, and sur- 
rounded by a fence. On the straw squatted a dozen of the queen’s 
maids of honor with their backs to the fence, facing the front door of 
the palace. These maids were all young girls of from ten to sixteen 
years of age, all handsome; Misses Edy, Uly, Ida, and Matua wanted 
only fair complexions and rosy cheeks to be beautiful. They were 
dressed in calico slips, and had their hair tucked up with carved 
combs and decorated with natural blossoms. We gave the maids a 
passing salutation and entered the palace in single file, for the hall- 
way was too narrow to admit more than one person at a time. On 
each side of this narrow passage were two rooms, the reception-room 
being the first to the left, in which we found the royal family, to 
whom we were presented in turn by Mr. Pritchard. The room was 
small and covered with mats. The queen advanced and met us in the 
middle of the room. She was a large woman, somewhat inclined to 
embonpoint, a good-looking mulatto-colored wench, though her nose 
had the native fault of too much flatness. Her dress was a loose 
white gown, ruffled about the neck, and a carved comb tucked up her 
hair. She was in her bare feet, and reminded us of a colored “aunty” 
in her night-gown. 

The queen’s husband, her mother and an aunt and their husbands, 
and the king and queen of Huahina, one of the Society Islands, were 
present at the audience. The ladies were dressed like the queen, and 
the gentlemen wore shirts and trousers. The king and queen of Hua- 
hina were here on a visit, and were only fifteen and thirteen years of age 
respectively. 

During our audience our captain made a few commonplace remarks, 
out of which our interpreter, Mr. Pritchard, made quite a speech to 
her majesty, who replied also in only a few words, which were trans- 
lated to us as a long and courteous address. Our audience ended by 
appointing our Sunday, their Monday, as the day when Queen Pomaray 
and suite were to visit us. 

At the appointed time the queen and her suite, with her relatives 
and the young king and queen of Huahina, came on board. The two 
kings and queens came in the captain’s gig, and the others in another 
one of our boats; these were followed by Queen Pomaray’s double 
canoe, rowed by her twenty-four maids of honor, singing and keeping 
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time with their paddles. This canoe consisted of two large canoes lashed 
together about three feet apart, with a platform on the bows for the 
accommodation of the queen and her friends. It is her favorite amuse- 
ment to ride in this barge. 

On her visit to us the queen wore a blue silk dress, a gold belt, a 
straw bonnet, and even shoes and stockings, which all the women of 
the royal family also wore. Though the queen had endeavored to look 
her best, she was very badly dressed, and reminded one of a servant- 
girl fixed up in her best, and did not look nearly so well as she did in 
her white slip. The young queen had on a striped silk dress, but 
looked as uncomfortable and vulgar in it as the elder queen. 

The maids of honor were dressed as we first saw them, with the 
addition of a few chicken-feathers in their hair. Some of the officers 
presented them with colored plumes, brought from Rio, and they were 
very quick to supplant the chicken-feathers with them. Having thus 
put them at their ease, they sang us some songs and then took lunch 
with us in the wardroom, and ate sweetmeats as greedily as any school- 
girls, and drank several glasses of wine each,—brimmers. 

Pomaray’s husband was not more than twenty years old, and was a 
tall, good-looking fellow. He had no authority in the government, nor 
was he even called king. He was the queen’s second husband. Having 
grown tired of her first husband, she dismissed him and took this one. 

Her mother had also a good-looking young man for a husband, but 
he was not of the blood royal, which threw her out of the pale of the 
royal family ; but she was too closely connected with it to be ignored by 
others. 

We gave the queen the royal salute when she came on board, and 
when she departed we manned the yards and gave her three cheers. 

While at Papiete, or Papeeapee, I called on Baron de Theirry, an 
Englishman, who was quite a queer character. He had resided five 
years in the United States, and a year or more in the West Indies, 
from whence he crossed to Panama, where we first saw him, waiting 
for a passage to New Zealand, of which he called himself the king. 

Some eight years ago several New Zealand chiefs were in England, 
to whom the baron showed considerable attention, and who, to be com- 
plimentary in return, told the baron if he would go to New Zealand 
he should be their king. 

He, being an enthusiastic and visionary individual, and entirely 
ignorant of New Zealand customs, took the natives at their word. But 
embarrassing circumstances prevented him from immediately availing 
himself of what he considered an offer made in earnest. Poverty had 
probably saved his life, for there is little doubt, if he had presented 
himself to the New Zealanders ard proclaimed himself their king, he 
would have been killed. 

At Panama he chartered a vessel for four thousand dollars to bring 
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him to this place, and had to purchase the cargo to get the use of the 
vessel. He had no money, but our consul at Panama believed his 
story that he had property in England, and became his indorser for the 
amount of the charter and the cargo. 

The baron came here by the way of Noukahiva, where he was paid 
the same compliments that were paid to Commodore Porter in 1814,— 
that is, they proffered him the crown, which of course he accepted, and 
now styled himself king of New Zealand and Noukahiva, and was as 
much king of one as of the other. It was very amusing to hear him 
talk of his kingdoms, and distressing to see him dragging a fine-look- 
ing wife and five pretty children into such exile. He evidently was a 
monomaniac on the subject of crowns, but was very sensible on all 
other subjects. The ship he chartered was at Valparaiso, and he ex- 
pected her return here in a month, when he intended to go to New 
Zealand, of which he would be king about as soon as he would be king 
of England. 

In another visit to the queen, we found her dressed in a red calico 
slip, and the maids of honor in their negligé costume,—pieces of cotton 
stuff, very much soiled, round their hips and over their shoulders. This 
time there were several male visitors besides ourselves, and the queen’s 
husband was busying himself very much with seeing that the maids of 
honor were making themselves interesting to them. 

The queen has a chaplain in her suite, and has family prayers 
night and morning, and all attend church regularly. 

Our landing being close by the queen’s yard, we saw a great deal 
of her and her family, and could thus get more than a fair idea of 
their habits and customs, from their rising till their going to sleep at 
night. Though the natives generally have been slow in adopting 
Christianity, they have abandoned most of their idolatrous customs, 
learned to read and write a little, and adopted some useful laws, 
through the wishes of Missionaries Wilson, Nott, and Pritchard. 
There seemed to be no taste for agriculture among the natives, and 
there was but one foreigner here, a Mr. Bicknell, who pretended to 
make any effort in this respect. He supplied us with some sugar, but 
it was so coarse and dirty that we could not use it. 

We took with us ten American sailors from Tahiti, who were 
then in distress, as no foreigners were allowed to settle there at that 
period. The natives were afraid that they might become so numerous 
that in time they would take possession of the island, which they 
guard against by stopping immigration. 

The Pitcairn Islanders, descendants of the mutineers of the British 
brig “ Bounty” and the women they took from this island, moved here 
in 1833, in consequence of having become too numerous to inhabit 
their little island, though not more than seventy in number; but ina 
year they were shipped back to Pitcairn by the Tahitians. Captain 
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Beachy, of the British frigate “Blossom,” gives an interesting account 
of these mutineers. The opinion expressed by Captain Beachy that the 
missionaries were too strict for the temperament of the Tahitians, and 
that they would be apt to free themselves from all restraint and re- 
lapse into their former habits of indolence and vice, was already being 
verified. Mr. Pritchard said that at one time he had two hundred 
native communicants at his church, and now he had but sixty, and 
Mr. Wilson also deplored their backsliding. 

We set sail on September 20, and as we would pass near Eimia, 
Queen Pomaray with her retinue, the king and queen of Huahina, 
and Mr. Pritchard, took passage with us to that part of her dominion, 
and at noon we hove to off the picturesque bay of Taloo, and landed 
the party at a little village, where there was an English native school 
and an octagon-shaped chapel built of coral-rock. 

In two hours our boats returned and we bore away from the Geor- 
gian Islands, and passed the most western before dark; and in the 
dark passed the Society Islands without seeing them. By eight o’clock 
next morning we had passed their meridian, and our attention was 
then directed to the Harvey Islands, which we passed on the 24th, 
with Whylootakee in sight. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


Hard Work—Vavaoo—Appearance of the Natives—Flight of the Females—Mis- 
sionary Thomas—Object of our Visit—The King’s Dwelling—A Council of 
War —King George—Royal Honors—The Royal Navy—Unfriendly Islanders. 


WE arrived at the Friendly Islands October 1, ten days from the 
Georgian Islands, having had in the passage three days of bad weather 
and rough sea, and ran down the western shore of Vavaoo to its 
southern end, Here we met an English whale-ship going to sea, which 
informed us that the harbor was eleven miles up, between the principal 
island and the small ones, or, as it is called here, between the mainland 
and the islands. The trade-wind being dead ahead and the sun down, 
we hove to for a pilot, who came at seven next morning, when we began, 
with all hands at work, beating up to the anchorage, which we made 
at 2 P.M. in thirty fathoms. After we had made everything shipshape 
again we sat down to a late dinner, which was also our breakfast, as we 
had had no time to eat before. After dinner, Captain Aulick wished us 
to go ashore with him; but after such fatiguing work we were little 
disposed to satisfy our curiosity, so he made the first visit with only 
the assistant surgeon and the marine officer. As at the other islands, 
we were soon crowded with natives, good-looking, large, square-built, 
kinky-haired fellows, but darker-skinned, though not so handsome as 
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the Noukahivans. Nearly every middle-aged man had had his little 
fingers cut off, as it was an old belief among them that when a relative 
was very sick he could be cured if one or both of the little fingers of 
his anxious kinsman were sacrificed to their deity. 

Our first general visit to the shore was on Sunday, when we at- 
tended the chapel of one of the missionaries, of whom there are many 
here, and were surprised to see no women in it. When we asked the 
missionary, Mr. Thomas, where they were, he said he had ordered all of 
them to go into the interior to avoid meeting our men, who, he thought, 
would be on shore in a crowd that day. We met an uncle of the king, 
named William Jackson, who spoke good English, at Mr. Thomas’s 
house. We afterwards saw Mr. Thomas at the head of his posse. It 
was a formidable array of several hundred muscular men, armed with 
war-clubs and spears. But this order was not very flattering to our 
morals, as our visit to these islands was in part to make an impression 
on the natives in favor of civilization, and to gain their confidence and 
exhibit our strength, in behalf of our traders and whalers. We found 
the missionaries here had the natives completely under their control, 
and with them their word was the law. 

The following day Adee, Green, and I walked about from one 
cluster of cottages to another, and saw a great many of the natives loaf- 
ing about them. The women were shy of us, as well they might after 
the warning they got. 

The king had a very pleasant house here, although he resided on one 
of the small islands. It was built in the centre of a green grass-plot, 
inclosed by a neat wicker-fence. We entered the yard by a civilized 
gate, and then into his house, where we found two men and a dozen 
females seated tailor-fashion upon mats on the floor. The men were 
‘ sociable with us, but the women, of course, avoided us. The house is 
built on*the same simple play that all others here are, though consider- 
ably larger,—that is, with two rooms: one used as a sitting- or squat- 
ting-room, the other for meals, in which we observed a small table, on 
which were a cruet-stand, a liquor-case, pitcher, and mugs. The women 
generally were large and not bad looking. The law commanding their 
attendance at church was very strict. They not only attended service in 
the church every day, and often several times a day, but arose and prayed 
every time they awoke in the night. 

A few days after this visit the king suddenly arrived on the island» 
and called his people to a council of war. He had the reputation of 
being the bravest warrior in the Friendly Islands. He proclaimed the 
object of the council was to plan an expedition against Tonga, to con- 
quer the infidels of that island, whence the missionaries were forced to 
flee. The missionaries, who boasted of having this warlike monarch 
completely in their control, proposed using him and his warriors towards 
the propagating of religion in true Middle Age style. We visited His 
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Majesty, and invited him aboard, but he replied that he probably would 
not have time, as after the council he intended to preach. He did not rise 
from his seat when we visited him at his house, but sat stately and 
sedate surrounded by his suite. He was six feet three inches in height, 
robust and muscular, having a handsome, open countenance. He acted 
the king too studiously in our presence to show much of his true char- 
acter or disposition. Surrounded by his courtiers, he did not deign to 
smile at their pleasantries; but on his smiling at his own remarks, the 
whole group with which he was surrounded would accompany it with 
much loud laughter and applause. 

After our visit we went on one of our expeditions to trade for pro- 
visions, taking a guide and interpreter as usual, and visited several of 
the neighboring islands. On the first we visited we found plenty of 
hogs, fowls, and vegetables, but no one to sell them to us, as the men 
had obeyed the call of the king to assemble in council with him. On 
another we found the men at home, but they were so avaricious that they 
sometimes refused to take their own prices, and always eyed with sus- 
picion the article they had agreed to take in exchange. Here we, how- 
ever, succeeded in getting a dozen pigs and three dozen fowls, yams and 
cocoa-nuts in exchange for axes, cotton cloth, tobacco, and knives, and 
also writing-paper, for which they will sell anything, as we have found 
all here greatly addicted to scribbling, and prizing paper that we had 
used as much as fresh paper. The men seemed pleased at our visit, as 
it afforded them an opportunity to trade, but they evinced no friendship 
nor hospitality, for not a single nut of cocoa-water could we get with- 
out something in return for it. After visiting several other spots, and 
meeting with similar experience, we returned to the ship at sunset, and 
met King George—he having been given this name when baptized—just 
leaving. Captain Aulick had visited him during the day, and he had 
just returned his visit. We were told that he seemed very shy on 
board, and was undoubtedly frightened when he was saluted with nine 
guns, and was very restless, until his men, who swarmed about the 
ship in their canoes, were allowed to come aboard, and even then he 
could not be persuaded to go below. Notwithstanding this timidity he 
has the reputation of being a distinguished warrior, and looks it. His 
navy consists of several huge double barges with houses on them, not 
unlike the balsas of Guayaquil River, and capable of carrying one 

‘hundred braves and a month’s provisions. 

October 7 we sailed from Vavaoo in company with six American 

whaling-vessels, but at sunset they were out of sight astern. 
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CHAPTER V. 





NEARLY seventy years later, Colonel Finisterre stood a tall, gaunt 
figure, striking at sunset a gnarled shadow upon his illumined house- 
wall. His shoulder-joints and elbows showed through the cloth of his 
blouse,—worn close-fitting, like that of some young graduate,—in out- 
lines so plainly fleshless as to lead one to listen instinctively whenever 
this braced-up veteran forgot himself so far as to make any very care- 
less movement. 

Among other traditions of the regiment was one of the colonel’s 
having hunted Seminoles hereabouts, somewhere in “ the thirties,” and 
this reminiscence went always with lament that he should have been 
so long overlooked by those whose duty it might be to retire officers 
when they had reached unserviceable years. 

Beheld in this soft evening light, Colonel Finisterre did not look 
much over forty years; the fading rays defining tenderly those little 
dyed patches of whiskers befronting his ears, and quelling a somewhat 
ardent bloom upon his cheeks. Beneath these piteous touches the fea- 
tures of the aged soldier rested in weather-beaten contrast, and striking 
a keen observer as being very stern and sad. 

Whatever use might be made of the toilet to conceal time’s rav- 
ages, all means failed signally to modify his eyes’ hollow setting or 
the sharp, intense weariness of their expression. 

They were terribly watchful eyes, and only when looking upon his 
daughter Constance did they ever seem to rest. They were fixed upon 
his daughter now, and he was bending a little towards her, as if he 1} 
would lean upon her patient spirit. Indeed, at this moment patience i 
seemed everywhere at a premium within the colonel’s family circle ; 
for Constance was also looking weary, and a young girl, lying in a | 
hammock just beyond the tea-table, breathed little sighs that told of | 
gentlest rebellion against some infliction hard to bear. 

A tall, fair-haired woman was speaking, the one remaining figure a 
in this group, a woman of middle age, with a great deal of natural 
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color sagging in the pendulous oval of her cheeks. She stood at the 
colonel’s elbow, every now and then touching him with one fore- 
finger impressively upon the arm. At each repetition of this touch 
the old man looked about him as if eager for escape, yet politely re- 
straining the somewhat discourteous impulse. 

Plainly a daughter of the colonel; having the same high-arched 
nose, thin, clear-cut lips, and projecting chin, but furtive-eyed where 
her father gave direct gaze, and lacking wholly his air of determined 
self-control. She had been up to this moment afflicting the family 
circle with a lively description of her own nervous state,—its exas- 
perations, fortitudes, requirements. She presented herself to them as 
one whose moods of selfish irritation must be tenderly considered. 
Suddenly the subject of her remarks seemed to veer, for the young 
girl in the hammock rose quickly on her elbow. The old man as 
suddenly bent an interested ear. 

“Strong? Do you mean Strong formerly of the —th? Ah, yes, 
we have heard of his millions, Eleanor, many times heard of his 
millions! A mysterious relative made Strong his heir,—that is, as we 
heard the story,—yes—yes. And so you met him in Paris. Con- 
stance, do you hear? Eleanor met Strong in Paris!” 

Constance was handing a cup of tea to the young girl in the ham- 
mock, Suddenly a wedding-ring on her finger struck an empty glass 
between them. This fell sharply to the floor. Plainly their different 
hearts had somewhat to do with even the simplest mention of this 
man’s name. - 

Colonel Finisterre, with a quick movement, stood sheltering Con- 
stance from those narrow eyes that had caught so attentively upon her 
frank signs of emotion. 

“A cup of tea? Ah, yes; but I must insist upon helping myself. 
You always forget the number of lumps I like.” 

But Constance lifted a steady hand, for all his fear of her trem- 
bling, and, biting a lump in two with her lovely white teeth, put one- 
half into his cup. It would appear from the old man’s smile that this 
particular act was supposed by him to make his cup of tea always just 
sweet enough. 

The young girl had sunk back, and lay watching the two—father 
and daughter—through the meshes of her hammock. 

“T have never met any one so tolerant and considerate of the ill- 
feelings of others. Major Strong may have had, it is true, some 
secret reason for desiring to propitiate my good opinion,”—here the 
colonel’s elder daughter glanced significantly at her child, lying at 
loveliest full-length in her twine cradle,—“ and indeed Polly and I 
returned his liking. We were not alone, however, in our admiration 
of him. He was much appreciated and held in high esteem by the 
American colony when he expatriated himself. As you must know, 
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papa, the colony prides itself on its discrimination of men and women 
as they present themselves before it fresh from the recency of this new 
world.” 

The colonel turned and looked at his elder daughter now quizzically 
enough. 

“ Colony,—recency of this new world,” he repeated, still looking at 
her. 

“Yes, papa. I am speaking of our American colony in Paris; a 
most sensitive and exclusive organization, I can assure you.” 

“ Beg pardon,” cried the colonel, striking with his spoon at the hard 
lump of sugar in his cup; “that is indeed a new and primitive idea 
for our American civilization to take. We are in turn colonizing the 
old world? Raleigh sails to-day east instead of west, and with the 
last rays of the setting sun in his vest-pocket by way of tinder to 
light his first fire? The very idea of it, if that is the idea, makes me 
feel two centuries younger.” 

“Yes; I feel exhilarated myself whenever I think of my past life 
there,” said Mrs. Laurence, quite at a loss to understand her father. 
“ My daily life, that is, among those refined and exclusive people.” 

The colonel was still laughing softly. ‘And their fire once 
lighted and burning well, your colonists in Paris stand with their backs 
to it, do they ?—observing critically their poor devils of countrymen as 
they approach to warm themselves at it? Light your own little fire. 
Is that what they say to those they don’t approve of? But they let 
Major Strong in,—patronizingly let him in,—and you say that the 
major stood all that humbug.” 

“You appear very ignorant, papa, of European topics of interest,” 
said Mrs. Laurence, cut quite adrift from the particular by her father’s 
air of subdued raillery. 

“That’s true. I must beg pardon of our American colony in Paris. 
I’ve been kept so busy fighting and serving at home that I know 
nothing even of its first settlers.” 

“Many of them have lived there twenty years,” said Mrs. Lau- 
rence. 

“Skedaddlers !” cried the colonel. 

“ Papa ed 

“¢ Devil take the hindmost.’ Don’t they know the civil war is over, 
—that it’s safe for them toreturn? I don’t believe an American colony 
was ever heard of in Europe before our war of the Rebellion. I be- 
gin to recognize those first settlers. We missed them here in their own 
country, and their money with them, about the time the war broke out.” 

Her father was becoming so enigmatical that Mrs. Laurence de- 
cided to pay no further attention to his wandering speech. Another 
sign in him, as one might be led to infer, of rapidly advancing old age. 
“Tt was said that the Comptesse St. Etinne made love to Major 
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Strong.” His daughter pursued her subject very tranquilly. “A comp- 
tesse of the Third Empire that is. He was the success of two seasons. 
His great wealth may have had something to do with his success. But 
there also was his grand air and his quiet and secret contempt for what 
you might call perhaps, from your stand-point, the arrogant spirit of 
the colony itself.” 

“Now I begin to recognize the major,” said Colonel Finisterre. 

“ Oh, he carried everything with a high hand. He came like a 
forceful presence among those jaded men of the world. Even men 
fell in love with his breezy good sense. He dominated every one 
with whom he came in contact. And in the height of his prestige he 
waited on Polly and me as a lover might have done. He sought us 
out; neglecting never the least attention that should make me happier, 
and then, when my troubles began, it was Major Strong who soothed 
the rough way for me. Even the smallest attentions he paid ; indeed,” 
her voice rising querulously, “he always placed my chair for me with 
special reference to the light. My eyes trouble me, and he knew that 
I preferred to sit always with my back to its glare.” 

She remained looking at her chair placed so as to face the setting 
sun, and then at her father, with a little air of piteous expectancy. 

Now, of all men in the world, Colonel Finisterre was the most 
punctilious in the performance of small, polite duties. His particular 
conception of a host was one who should always be pleasantly conscious 
of a guest’s presence and preferences. He was willing to indulge to a 
certain extent in a further spirit of self-sacrifice when he found such 
good nature vexatiously imposed upon. 

But for some reason unexplained just at this moment the colonel 
made no immediate movement. 

“Granddaughter,” he said, at last, “you are younger and more 
nimble. Come, you, and wait upon your mother.” 

Placing a chair with its back to the sun, the colonel bowed his 
daughter, Mrs. Laurence, toaseat. Then assisting the young girl from 
her hammock, he left her standing at her mother’s side, and retired 
himself to a distance. 


“You were bidden to the tea-table three times, granddaughter,” he 


remarked, gravely. “I am astonished at your lack of discipline. 
Major Strong, while he remained with us in the service, was quite a 
strict disciplinarian.” 

The young girl flashed saucy eyes upon her grandfather, and caught 
a subdued, answering glimmer. Plainly, she needed very little en- 
couragement to be saucier still. 

Her mother sat looking from one to the other with displeased in- 
quisitive glances. 

Why should she so suddenly find herself treated with negative 
deference when she, had never ceased to demand attention, and for 
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years solicitude as to her state of mind had been the abject condition 
of those about her? 

Was it for the miserable reason that her wealth had taken unto 
itself unexpected wings, and she had been forced therefore to demean 
her dearly-beloved position before the world by a poverty-stricken 
retirement to her father’s house ? 

When a week ago she had arrived at Barrancas, she had been 
soothed by the atmosphere at once encountered, of tenderest and most 
abnegating sympathy. It was pleasant, after years of semi-forgetful- 
ness of her father’s and sister’s existence, to find these slighted kin-folk 
eager and willing on her return to meet her in restoration of natural 
feeling more than half-way. 

When her father waited upon her so chivalrously, and Constance 
proved herself a considerate hand-maiden until their number of servants 
was increased by the hire of a young colored girl as maid to herself 
and Polly, Mrs. Laurence had smiled kindly upon all such efforts to 
please her. 

This pleasant catering to her every whim had lasted for several 
days. But gradually there had come a change. 

Almost insensibly, punctilious politeness had begun to supersede 
in those about her their former spontaneous and tender little excesses 
of love and compassion. 

When she appeared, morning after morning, absorbed in a mood of 
discontent, an average of devotion seemed tacitly yet decisively to be 
struck by those on whom she lavished so persistently her querulous 
complaints. 

Even this very morning when she had awakened in cheerful humor, 
and appeared at breakfast quite blithe and gay, because the weather 
outside seemed of her own choosing, such an unexpected rebound from 
her usual low spirits seemed to strike lifeless response, perhaps because 
it was impossible that the weary should adapt themselves without 
warning to such emotional extremes. 

Now she sat gazing stealthily about her at the arrangement of the 
tea-table, wishing that its food, its dainty display of flowers, were not 
so perfect that she might find occasion for betraying her better concep- 
tion of what should be. 

She looked at her sister Constance. Why should this younger 
sister be seated always at the table’s head? why should she pour tea 
and be deferred to by their father as the most fitting representative in 
his household of their dead mother? 

Constance’s husband had simply died first. Constance had been 
left penniless at an earlier date than herself. Did these pitiful facts 
satisfactorily explain her sister’s continued precedence, when all the 
world knew the difference in their ages, ten years at least, and that 
Constance had been living long enough upon their father’s charity 
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to make graceful way now for one older and more accomplished in 
the world’s polite ways? 

Their father had sunk nodding in his chair. Mrs. Laurence turned 
her cold, inquisitive eyes upon him. 

Perhaps, after all, he was the true offender. Perhaps he had 
privately instructed Constance. 

What a straight-backed chair he sat in! quite needlessly, too, when 
the gallery was so filled with easier lounging seats. 

Now that he had half lost consciousness, the old man seemed to 
sag to one side, for all the world, reflected this narrow observer, like a 
suddenly disgruntled bag of bones, 

All his melancholy attempts at youthful demeanor and proud, 
soldierly airs were fled. His fallen head, flaccid hands, and weary, 
sorrowful face betrayed senile collapse. His daughter Eleanor re- 
garded each sign of decreptitude in this picture with an air of acute 
and fearsome interest. 

What if he should die in one of those sleeps! Whence, then, 
would come shelter and food for Polly and herself? Question of 
questions ! 

And all the while yonder sat that other indigent placidly pouring 
tea ! 

Ah, well; she had heard that resignation to the inevitable was a 
virtue to be desired ; and perhaps this might not be the right moment 
in which to raise a question of precedence between Constance and her- 
self in their father’s house. 

Suddenly the old man cried aloud in his sleep. Then his eyes 
opened, and he bestowed upon his elder daughter a droll, expostulating 
look. 
“T was dreaming of your nerves, Eleanor. Just think, I take them 
with me even in my sleep. Can’t you rid me of them ?—little white 
things that pulse and pulse in platoons, until I find myself running at 
their head, whether to escape or to cheer them on I cannot - 

But for all his high spirits the colonel went immediately to sleep 
again. 

“ How sleep changes papa!” said Mrs. Laurence, with her head on 
one side, eying this almost shapeless shape in the high-backed chair. 

Constance got up at once from the tea-table. 

“Don’t look at papa when he is sleeping,” she cried, anxiously,— 
“no one must notice papa. He is more tired than usual to-night. 
That long walk through the woods has exhausted him.” 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Laurence motioned aside her sister’s figure, 
interposed so quickly between herself and that nodding figure in the 
chair. “I regard my father at this moment as—as a curiosity. Any 
one would do so. What a study he would make for Gustave Doré! 
He’d pay a good price for such an uncanny subject.” 
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“Handsome and true,” muttered the old man, opening his eyes 
again, but this time drowsily. ‘He had only his commission then, 
now he’s worth a million, they say, Constance, my dear, and he’s 
coming back to you!” 

A clock struck suddenly and sharply somewhere within the house. 

The little granddaughter had her eyes fixed upon her aunt Con- 
stance, attracted thereto by the old man’s wandering speech. 

Mrs. Laurence also gazed upon her sister with sombre curiosity 
while running over in her mind half-forgotten gossip of the past. 

Shapeless no longer, at this striking of the clock Colonel Finisterre 
had sprung, dazed, to his feet. He felt nervously at his side, but find- 
ing no sword there he stood shivering pitifully, and turned a trembling, 
harassed face away from them all towards the sombre shading waters of 
the gulf. 

Constance laid a hand, whose familiar touch*he must recognize, 
upon her father’s arm. 

“ Orderly !” 

An orderly came running from the gate. 

Colonel Finisterre fumbled at the buttons of his blouse, taking a 
long breath and straightening himself, as if a desperate charge were 
imminent and he had been chosen to lead it. 

“You were sleeping, papa,” cried Constance, still shaking him by 
the arm. 

“Yes, yes, sleeping,” exclaimed the old man; “too long I’ve 
slept, when there is so much dependent upon me.” 

“The clock struck, that was the sound you heard, papa; it struck 
the hour.” 

“ Another hour; my God, another gone!” 

He swept her frail figure out of his way. He was wasted, but 
-burning still. 

“My sword,” this to the orderly. Constance deterred the man, 
who, fetching ‘the colonel’s sword, at a gesture from the latter, sought 
to buckle its belt around him. 

High color came to surround those staring patches on her father’s 
high cheek-bones. Bracing himself against the door-jamb, he stared 
impressively into the orderly’s face. 

“Give my compliments to Captain Bellamy. By the way, where 
are your heels, sir? Say to Captain Bellamy I wish the command 
ordered out, and at once, for battalion drill.” 

The man changed face involuntarily. Did his ears deceive him ? 
If not, here was a nut indeed for the squad-room. He chuckled, run- 
ning, when once outside the gate. 

Constance hung now on her father’s arm, from which the sword 
was still aimlessly dangling. 

“Tt is evening, papa; not daylight at all,” her voice broke anx- 
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iously. “The sun has set. It is I, Constance, who speaks to 
”? 

“ And pray whoam I? The clock struck. High time, when you 
forget yourself and my dignity in the presence of that soldier !” 

“He’s not gone too far,—only just beyond the gate. Call the 
orderly back, papa,—oh, call him back! I’m your best friend; your 
dear one,—you have said so! You have taught me to fear for you! 
I’ve heard you cry, terror-stricken, in your sleep because of those 
people who watch you. Call the orderly back, papa. What will they 
say of you now, when you do this foolish thing !” 

“ Orderly !” shouted the old man, in a high, weak voice. 

“ Orderly !” cried Constance, louder still. But that nimble figure 
had passed already out of earshot along the banquette. 

“ What a terror you are to me, Constance,” the colonel burst out 
laughing, “ with your fear of old age! I’ve rusted a little in my tracks, 
that’s all. I’ve depended on your advice so far, but it makes me old 
against my will. If I continue to coddle among my papers I’ll be 
taken by the world at that dry valuation. No, no; you’re unduly 
middle-aged. The clock should strike for you too,—electrify you! 
That’s what the sound does for me,—electrifies me.” 

Constance was fairly trembling before him. “ You begged me to 
keep you from any frightened, foolish act, papa. You said you were 
watched.” 

“T fear nothing now,” cried Colonel Finisterre. “There’s not a 
ghost that you can frighten me with. I must be free and active once 
more, and I am so to-night. What is their gossip about me,— old,’ 
‘tottering,’ ‘shelved’? Ah, if it’s to be my last effort, but I’ll teach 
them a lesson. I’ll make those youngsters jump. Run away, my 
girl; as we might say, jesting, women and children to the rear.” 

“ A veteran of three wars,” said Constance, stepping back and scruti- 
nizing him in a way suggesting mockery, although her heart beat fast. 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ And after all the hard fighting that I’ve heard of—that brave 
record—to act like a boy demented merely because he hears a clock 
strike!” 

“You can’t stab my pride,” cried the old man, querulously. “I 
don’t care for the three wars—for ‘the glory,—that’s killed in me. If 
they shelve me, if I don’t assert myself in some way and dare those 
who would, what will become of you? It’s a game I’m playing for 
your sake, my dear, and you don’t see it.” 

The gate clicked, and an officer came through. He was a little, 
dark man, with a large head, and huge, hairy jaws. He walked softly 
to the steps, his slowness of movement giving him time to observe 
everything. The colonel was buckling his sword around himself with 
a fine, determined air. 
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Constance also faced this new-comer. But for all her tranquil 
mien, her father felt her trembling sensitively against his side. 

The two men remained for an instant in silence, observing one an- 
other. Captain Bellamy’s eyes seemed to run like ferret’s eyes, noting 
every sign of weakness betrayed by this old man so spiritedly con- 
fronting him. 

“Yes, colonel. But I’ve come to explain. Battalion drill would 
be almost impossible just now, sir. Half the officers are down-town ; 
more than half the men on pass at this hour. What shall be done, 
sir, under these circumstances, to carry out your order?” 

“ Off limits?” cried the colonel, feeling, strangely enough, as if a 
gale were sweeping down upon him from old Cro’ Nest. “ Off limits, 
hey, hey? Sound the long roll then, sir!” 

For surely it must be the sound of a river in his ears, and never 
the gulf so sleepily washing; and overhead, those clouds looming 
blackly, did they truly not wear to his fancy the shaggy shapes of 
Storm King and of tree-clad Cro’ Nest? 

Like a gnome set under those blue-shadowed mountains, Bellamy’s 
face in silence peered stolidly at him. 

The colonel ran his hand over his own trembling features. 

Why should Bellamy dare stand there smiling, and now, indeed, 
almost shrugging his fat shoulders ? 

Colonel Finisterre took a step and stood towering weakly. 

“Explain yourself, sir. Do you stand there, sir, questioning my 
order, sir?” 

Bellamy turned now quickly on his heel. He was at heart eager 
to be gone. He had a witness. The orderly stood within earshot at 
the gate. Bellamy had no alma mater to trouble himself sentimentally 
with. He had won his straps by stern service among the volunteers. 
This evening’s work would probably finish another West Pointer. For 
with battalion drill by the colonel’s order after sunset, and jumped so 
unexpectedly on officers and men, entitled by all the customs of service 
to relief from duty at this hour, why, if those long ears at headquarters 
should hear of it, presto, the old man shelved, and another file for 
the deserving,—and a file meant one rung higher of the heavenward 
ladder to the soul of Captain Bellamy. 

He felt like a hound on the scent. He could not go quickly enough. 

“Off limits? Sound the long roll then, sir.” 

The man at the gate would stand by him as witness to this startling 
order. It must be still ringing in his ears. Before the old man could 
be saved by any chance after-thought Bellamy would hurry from his 
presence. 

But Constance it was who cried suddenly and fiercely, — 

“Tt is night. Captain!” This excited voice brought Bellamy un- 
willingly to a stand-still at the gate. “ Papa!” 
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She had called them both by name, and they both met over her. 

It was a brave ruse. She was, indeed, unnerved and pale from 
distress, and so it was not all art. She suffered her father to unbuckle 
his sword from beneath her clinging fingers, and with it she seemed 
to hear him throw aside all apprehension save for her. 

Her eyes did not open as he bore her tenderly into the house; nor 
until he had quite exhausted himself in his solicitude. 

When she finally condescended to taste the wine held so anxiously 
to her lips, she met the suspicious gaze of Captain Bellamy. 

“Take a glass yourself, captain,” said Colonel Finisterre; “and 
here are the chessmen awaiting us. The air outside is deathly cold. 
Now that my girl is better we will entertain her with an exhibition of 
our skill. Ill take the red. Their color may warm my cold fingers.” 

Captain Bellamy made a little, hesitating movement, not quite im- 
pertinent, Constance thought, before seating himself at the board. 

While arranging his men with one hand, Colonel Finisterre held 
the other on his daughter’s chair, as if to repress her least movement 
towards leaving him. , 

Indeed, now that she was resting so quietly, and with color re- 
gathering in her pale face, he became almost jocular, and really chuckled 
when Captain Bellamy, true to traditionary courtesy, made a decided 
misplay. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MRS. BELLAMY’S DIARY. 


January 4, 188—. 
JoHNSON and I have been speaking again of the treasure buried in 
the old Spanish fort, and were I imaginative, I might fancy that it is 
not simply the wind crying in the branches of the live-oaks, but the 
terror-stricken voices of those poor Spaniards who were drowned. 
“ Every one drowned,”—that is, as the old document reads. 

Johnson is so tiresomely practical that he laughs at my fancies, and 
falls to figuring how many cubic feet three millions would make. 

I feel as excited, now that the subject is revived, as I felt ten years 
ago, when we hunted first for the treasure, and it displeases me to have 
Johnson murmur a request for me to be quiet, halting to do so in the 
middle of his figuring,—that is, when I am ordering in fancy a new 
outfit of clothes from the North, and pause in my happy anticipations 
to appeal to him for further assurance that our gold to pay for it all is 
surely buried inside San Carlos. It is cruel to be treated so indiffer- 
ently in this hour of supreme suspense, but I become reinvigorated by 
hearing Johnson murmur, pencil in hand,— 

“ Divided into ten shares, one for each officer stationed at Barrancas, 
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it would yield—that is, if the crocks are not broken and we can get it 
all out—exactly three hundred thousand dollars apiece.” 

That is just like Johnson; he prefers to enjoy all expectation by 
himself in monastic silence, while leaving me to flutter on the edge 
like a dispossessed butterfly. 

It is only when we take interest in other people’s affairs and gossip 
a little that I find my husband belongs truly to my level. 

However, I don’t want to complain, for Johnson is a good husband. 
I don’t believe he has one single vice. Then he is such a terror to evil- 
doers, and to those who have any little weakness. He seems to ferret 
people’s secrets out at once, and what he doesn’t find out he imagines, 
and that, when he’s telling a good story, does just as well. 

We are glad to be ordered back to Barrancas, that we may take 
hold of the mystery just where we dropped it ten years ago. 

Johnson has quietly plied our commanding officer, Colonel Finis- 
terre, with questions, and has satisfied himself that the colonel, who 
came here with his command to succeed “ ours,” when we left ten years 
ago for a Northern station, never heard of treasure buried inside old 
San Carlos. We feel sure, therefore, that the place has never been dis- 
turbed since we left it. 

Now that our regiment is back again from its Northern tour, with 
Colonel Finisterre promoted to its lieutenant-coloneley, we feel that we 
must at once interest him in the secret of the Spanish well, that he 
may permit us to continueour search, abandoned there so long ago. 

The colonel is terribly old and shaky. We watch him, Johnson 
and I, and for all his subterfuges to conceal his wrecked condition, we 
have come to know his every habit. Johnson keeps a little note-book 
in which he jots down any chance displays of the colonel’s infirmity of 
mind, and dates of thesame. Julius Clover, the colonel’s valet, is very 
communicative. We rely upon him for a great deal of information. 

It is natural that I should be impatient for Johnson to get his ma- 
jority. If the authorities in Washington should come to know how 
decrepit the colonel is, they certainly would summon him before a 
retiring board. 

Perhaps some day, when I feel very impatient, and Johnson is 
more restless than usual about being the ranking captain so long a 
time, I may write a confidential letter full of peculiar description to 
General , and Johnson might come quickly then to his own. 

Of course if we resume our search inside the Spanish fort, and 
discover those crocks, why, I should be generous and hold my peace 
about the poor old colonel; for then, with so much money, Johnson 
might resign and take me and the children to Europe. Then we 
wouldn’t care who got the promotion. 

1—6—188—. 
It is a mystery about that quarrel between our doctor’s wife, Bunny 
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Goelet, and Constance Tudor née Finisterre. Ten years ago they were 
girls here together and inseparable friends. A coolness occurred be- 
tween them soon after Constance Finisterre’s engagement to Major 
Strong, of the —th. Then complete estrangement. Nobody ever 
knew just why the two girls became estranged, nor why the major’s 
engagement to the colonel’s daughter should end about the same time. 
Strong resigned almost immediately and went away, and Constance 
married a rich man, whom they said she did not love. 

It was also said at the time that her father urged her to it. It was 
a short festival. Their money took wings, and soon back came the 
bride, a pauper and a widow, to her father’s house. And now here 
come others, equally unfortunate, seeking the same refuge,—Mrs. 
Laurence and her daughter. 

The old man has gone quite to pieces since these misfortunes have 
befallen his children. Both favorites of fortune, and in time of mis- 
fortune. I quite pity the colonel. 

To return to Bunny Goelet. She is very nervous since hearing of 
Major Strong’s return to visit Barrancas. She has given me vaguely 
to understand that she made the trouble nearly ten years ago between 
the major and Constance Finisterre. 

Now Strong returns to find Constance a widow and not without 
charm, and Bunny is nervous over possibilities. 

Trust her to manage, however. 

1—10—188—. 

When Johnson came in, Dicky Forbes and I were chatting about the 
ball that our officers here propose giving to their friends at the navy- 
yard, and those on board the men-of-war just arrived in port. 

Tam tall and large, with beautiful bright auburn hair, and Dicky 
is very complimentary... Looking up from his little height he addresses 
me as “ Boadicea.” Some queen, I believe, who fought and conquered. 
I enjoy being made a figure of history. 

As I have said, Johnson came in and began telling his pet story to 
Dicky. We forgot then all about the ball, and about figures of history. 
Dicky soon became wild over the story of treasure buried inside San 
Carlos, and begged that the other officers here should be told. 

How the wind sighs in the trees! Clouds are low and gray over 
the Spanish fort. I have been walking on the beach this morning, 
and those ancient white walls, with the governor-general’s roof rising 
above them, seem shrugging in coldness and decay over some mournful 
secret. 

Somehow the place seems to me possessed by unrestful spirits 
wandering ever and wailing in the wind, until laid by some unknown 
ministry which they ceaselessly implore, and yet I am not of an imag- 
inative temperament. 


Mrs. WILDRICK. 





CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT DURING THE 
WAR, 


(Continued from vol. xiii., page 752.) 


CHAPTER V. 


AFTER his first few tours of guard duty are safely over, and the 
plebe has become pretty thoroughly accustomed to the amenities and 
asperities of camp life, he begins to take a more hopeful view of the 
situation. It must be confessed that for the time being the asperities 
of the surroundings seem far in excess of the amenities. It is probable 
that very few of the neophytes in the rough old days of which I write 
would not gladly have gone back to their homes and bidden adieu for- 


ever to dreams of West Point as the path to military glory. It is cer- 
tain that only a very enthusiastic few in our class did not openly and 
vehemently bemoan the fate that had lured them into the national 
academy. It was the custom in those days, when any plebe spoke of 
the hard times his class was having, to say, “‘ But your deviling isn’t a 
circumstance to what we fellows had to go through ;” and so, I fancy, 
every plebe is prone to imagine that his class was worse treated than 
any other. There is a stern logic about statistics, however, that bears 
heavily on such questions. Many of the cadets of my time were the 
sons of sires who had been educated at West Point in the thirties, and 
we listened to their stories with envying attention. It was not then 
the fashion to degrade the plebe as it afterwards became. The new- 
comers were welcomed, made friends of, etc., etc., said our sires, though 
harmless practical jokes were never considered amiss. After the 
Mexican war, however, young men when appointed to the academy 
were so imbued with the idea that they wore military honors by mere 
force of association with the name that the old cadets found it necessary, 
so they said, to take the conceit out of them before they could get the 
plebe to settle down to any kind of work. Hazing, or “ deviling,” as 
we called it, became serious in the early fifties ; increased in importance 
as a factor in the incidental discipline of the academy just before the 
great split between the North and South, but was in the very hey-day 
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of its force and virulence during the war. As the yearlings (third 
class) were the principal performers, it follows from the simplest 
mathematical rules that the more yearlings there were the worse luck it 
was for the plebes. Now, ’65 claimed that they had a fearfully hard 
time at the hands of ’64, and, as about half the class of ’64 left and 
many went with the South at the outbreak of the war, and as there 
were only about thirty “active” members of that yearling class to 
handle no less than one hundred and thirty plebes of ’65, we victims 
of their victims listened with some incredulity to the tales of their 
prowess. 

Thirty very active yearlings would have to devote all their time 
and energies to the task to accomplish one-half what was ascribed to 
those fellows by the class of ’65; but the conditions were reversed 
when we poor devils entered the academy in 1862. For the first time 
in the annals of the oldest inhabitant the yearling class was much 
larger than the plebe, and the odds stood about one hundred to seventy 
in their favor. This was what made our fate so dismal, and this was 
why our first camp at West Point was confessedly harder than that of 
any plebe camp on record. We were “deviled” from one end of it to 
the other, and deviled so hard and so ingeniously that it was a positive 
luxury to be out at drill in the hot sun, for only when on parade or 
drill were we secure from certain forms of torment. Even on duty the 
yearling corporals found incessant means of annoying us half to death, 
and this is why we preferred artillery drill to all others. A gentleman 
not so many years ago reported to be engaged in business in St. Paul, 
was an instructor in the old 6-pounder battery in 62. He had a high, 
piping, penetrating voice, a very commendable knowledge of tactics, and 
was not especially popular at the Point ; yet I welcomed the hour spent 
under his instruction as the brightest of the day, and beg to send my 
grateful remembrances to “ Polly” Hopkins, if he be still in the land 
of the living. 

“What do you mean, sir,” said a fierce little yearling to “ Alpha- 
bet” Davis of our class; “ what do you mean, sir, by saying that bat- 
tery drill is like heaven after anything else in this camp?” 

“Because no yearlings get there,” was the prompt reply, and the 
third class turned out to a man to yank Mr. Davis all night,—though 
they enjoyed the joke as much as we did. 

But, despite the hazing, we plebes in ’62 found the rugged routine 
of camp life telling upon our systems with first-rate effect. We were 
getting brown, tough, and muscular. Incessant drill was teaching 
spring and elasticity to every motion, and in, exuberant health and 
youth we could not preserve that incessant funereal gloom of demeanor 
that was demanded by the yearlings as the proper symptom of plebe 
penitence and meekness of spirit. Once in a while we got among our- 
selves, so to speak, compared notes, related our experience, and chuckled 
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over the yarns of such humorists as Davis and little Quint Campbell 
(now a Kansas City journalist), and “ Bruiser” Lockwood. But laugh- 
ter and mirth were things abhorrent to yearling ears when coming from 
a plebe, and the tormentors would rally to give us cause to change our 
tune. And yet I recall much of the first encampment with keen relish. 
My best days were when on guard, for then no work or worry could 
be got out of the plebe except in the legitimate (?) methods adopted to 
familiarize him with the duties and responsibilities of the sentry. As 
a member of the guard the cadet “walked post” eight hours out of 
twenty-four,—two hours on and four hours off; and when off post even 
the plebe could doze and rest at the guard-tents much of the time. As 
a consequence, we had far easier times on guard than off, and speedily 
finding this out, I promptly accepted every offer to “exchange tours” 
with old cadets. No cadet, said the regulations, could employ another 
to perform any duty for him. Privates of the first and second class who 
might be in camp, and of course all of the third class, were required to 
perform just as much sentry duty ; but suppose Mr. Briggs, of the first 
class, should happen to be detailed for guard on Wednesday, and Mr. 
Briggs wanted to take a very particular lady friend to the “ hop” that 
night. Mr. X might have marched off guard only Tuesday morning, 
and his own proper tour would be sure to come again by Friday or 
Saturday. What was to prevent Mr. Briggs, of the first class, quietly 
inviting Mr. X, of the fourth class, to drop in at his tent and have a 
pipe of tobacco after’supper with him Tuesday night? Mr. X would 
be sure to accept, for that invitation meant immunity from any “ year- 
ling” devilment so long as the magnate of the senior class saw fit to 
consider the plebe his guest. It was the rdle of the senior on such oc- 
casions to treat his humble visitor with scrupulous cordiality and respect, 
to fill his pipe for him, tell him one or two entertaining reminiscences 
of his own plebehood in order that, in the contemplation of the great 
man’s present greatness, Mr. X might feel better reconciled to the en- 
durance of the ills through which the narrator himself had passed. 
Finally would come the proposition,— 

“Mr. X, I’m booked for guard to-morrow, and—you know Miss 
Murray Hill, I think (a flagrant piece of flattery, since no plebe was 
ever then allowed to be presented to a lady). I had promised to escort 
her to the hop, and am compelled to beg off unless I can work an ex- 
change. Now fourth classmen, as a rule, cannot be accepted as substi- 
tutes for first on guard, but the adjutant tells me you are way up on 
guard duty (this is simply diplomacy run to seed. The plebe knows 
well enough that as a member of a cadet guard detail one man is as 
good as another, but he bows, as in duty bound, at the implied compli- 
ment), and if you will take my tour to-morrow I will take yours— 
whenever you choose to call for it.” 

The exchange is arranged, therefore, on those terms. As an ex- 
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change it amounts to nothing. The first classman “ promises to pay 
on demand, for value received, one tour of guard duty ;” but he knows 
well that the plebe will never demand—if that plebe be possessed of 
the faintest appreciation of what is good forehim. Mr. X having 
agreed to take Mr. Briggs’s tour, the latter calls out in an airy manner 
to the first sergeant of the company, “Oh, Miller! Mr. X will take 
my tour for me to-morrow,” and the affair is settled. Now, Miller, 
the first sergeant, is like as not to lose his chevrons, if found out, for 
conniving at the shirking of duty; but cadet etiquette demanded that 
he should cheerfully accept the risk, and it was done, as a matter of 
course. The “third relief” being considered the best on guard, Mr. 
Briggs would further assure his substitute that he would speak to the 
officer of the guard and have him assigned to it; and then, his mission 
accomplished, Mr. Briggs would knock the ashes out of his pipe, bid 
Mr. X “make himself at home,” “but please excuse him, as he had 
an engagement at band practice,”—and away he would go. The invi- 
tation to stay and “ make himself at home” was a purely perfunctory 
affair. Mr. Briggs did all politeness required in tendering it, and Mr. 
X, in thankfully expressing his appreciation of the civility, derived the 
sole benefit that might accrue to X in “ making himself at home” in a 
first classman’s tent in that first classman’s absence. Experience taught 
him that the yearlings had been watching the colloquy with jealous 
eyes, and that the moment the senior departed they would swarm upon 
him like so many hornets. It was in this way, however, that I man- 
aged to spend three days out of seven of the months of July and 
August, 1862, on guard at West Point. All the rude deviling ceased 
after my second or third night on post, and the most placid, restful, 
and happy hours of my early cadet days (and nights) were those spent 
in pacing slowly up and down the shaded lane of old “ Number Three.” 
It was my favorite post, and that or Number Four I could get almost 
any time. The third relief walked the “ midnight watch” from 11.30 
P.M. to 1.30 A.M., and were generally visited by “ grand rounds” and the 
high officers of the garrison guard, but once off post, were almost sure 
of three hours’ uninterrupted sleep. But for one thing the second re- 
lief would have suited me better. In our day the plebes had no over- 
coats until late in the autumn. From the first of August to the end 
of camp the mornings grew colder and colder toward the dawn, and it 
was work that made the teeth chatter and fingers grow numb to walk 
post in the frosty air, dressed in white duck trousers and the light cadet 
coats. Sometimes, when some good-hearted old cadet would promise 
the loan of his overcoat until breakfast roll-call, I would strike for the 
second relief, and always felt repaid. 

Always beautiful, rain or shine, summer or winter, there is a charm 
about West Point at early morning that no words of mine can ever 
describe. Many a time in those still, starlit August nights I have been 
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roused from sleep by the thump of the corporal’s musket on the guard- 
tent floor, and the brief order, “ Turn out, second relief.” Hastily we 
would spring up from our blankets, arrange belts and accoutrements 
with one hand as we seized our ready rifles with the other, and hurried 
to the front of the dimly-lighted tent of the officer of the guard. Three 
minutes more, and barely awake, I would find myself pacing alongside 
old grass-grown Fort Clinton ditch ; the relief had disappeared in the 
darkness, the muffled challenge and answer could be heard as it sped 
swiftly around the sleeping camp, and was finally swallowed in the 
guard-tents, and then silence fell upon the scene. The first few min- 
utes would be devoted to a close scrutiny of the trees, sentry-boxes, the 
old water-tank, and the tents on onc side of the post, and the depths 
of the dark ditch on the other, to satisfy myself no lurking yearlings 
were there with entangling rope or other satanic device, plotting my 
downfall. Once assured all was secure, I was prepared to enjoy the 
peace and beauty of the peerless highland night. 

It all comes back to me as though it were yesterday. I see again 
the faint fog-wreaths creeping from the depths where flows the silent 
Hudson,—the gleam of lights, red, green, and white, around the sud- 
den bend. I hear the soft swish of the waves through the willows and 
sedge-grass under Kosciusko’s garden ; then the plash with which they 
break upon the rocks. There comes the faint creak of the low-pressure 
engines of the great steamers plowing through the mist-covered waters, 
the muffled sound of the pilot’s bell, the tumbling surge of great bil- 
lows in their wake. All is still save the long-drawn sigh of some 
heavy sleeper in the adjoining tents. Suddenly, across the open plain 
from the clock tower four deep, mellow strokes float out on the silent, 
frosty air, and as they hum away in the distance a ringing, soldierly 
voice at the guard-tent begins the call; “ Number One, fo-o-ur o’clock.” 
A second more, and from the next post a boyish tenor takes it up: 
“ Num—ber Two, fo-o-ur o’clock and a-a-all’s w-well.” All around 
the camp it goes,—some brief and matter-of-fact, some long, varied, 
musical, some rich and ringing, in manly baritone,—and as No. Six closes 
his report, once more Number One takes up the strain: “ A-a-all’s 
w-w-well-]-],” ringing out, prolonging and resounding the soldier watch- 
call till the old hills echo it again and again, and finally silence settles 
down on the guarded plain. But now the keen air grows sharper,— 
stingy. I pick up my feet and strike a quicker pace up and down my 
narrow path. The moon has gone down behind the western hills, but, 
gray and chill at first, a wan light is creeping into the eastern sky, and 
the stars above are paling. Timidly, as though in doubt, some drowsy 
bird begins to twitter. Another answers. They shake their plumage 
and look about them. Others begin to stir, and soon the dew-laden 
boughs are musical with the sweet reveille of a thousand songsters. 
Rosy grows the blush across the eastern sky, dim and sooty the lanterns 
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at the guard-tents. Half-past four rings frostily on the air. The cor- 
poral of the guard comes sleepily, sulkily down the post, en route to 
awake the orderly drummer, and glares at me because I challenge. 
Clearer, colder, brighter grows the dawn, and still all is silence in the 
camp. Muftled in overcoats, three members of the guard march out 
toward the solitary cannon standing at the end of my post; muffled in 
overcoats, a dozen young drummers and fifers come marching across the 
plain from the direction of the band-barracks. The corporal at the 
cannon gets out his lanyard and primer; another member of the 
guard unslings the dew-dripping sponge-staff and swabs out the grimy 
bore; three muffled thuds tell that the cartridge is rammed home. 
Sleepily the little drummers brace their old-fashioned maple-shells and 
handle their sticks ; the corporal slings a dead gopher and several wads 
of turf into the maw of the gun “for luck,” drops his primer in the 
vent and hauls taut on the lanyard. All fix their eyes expectantly on 
the gilded face in the old clock tower,—now, too, blushing in the first 
rays of the rising sun: “ Dong!” goes the first stroke of five o’clock. 
Fiery flash and snowy cloud-burst leap from the lips of the gun in one 
resounding, roaring “bang,” and, as the mountains take up in their 
rocky bosoms and toss about the thundering echo, with shrill, ear- 
piercing melody and rattling uproar, fifes and drums roll out their stir- 
ring reveille, and, as one man, the corps of cadets leap to life and begin 
the duties of another day. 

Whatever there might have been of poetry in cadet life (as a plebe 
saw it) vanished in the smoke of the morning gun. In three minutes 
the rattling drums and fifes had made the circuit of camp, rousing the 
soundest sleepers; and then began the “double time” music on the 
color line. “ Fall in!” was the order from the first sergeants, and, with 
the last roll of the drums, each company sprang to attention (we used 
to form in those days facing to the front at “‘ parade rest”). The ser- 
geant rapidly called the roll of his men from memory, his quick ear 
catching the sound of every voice in gruff reply, and his eye noting 
that each man was in his proper position and dressed in proper uniform. 
The cadet captain looked up his lieutenants at the same time, then re- 
ceived the report of his sergeant,—generally “ All present, sir,’—and 
then hurried to the centre of camp, where stood the cadet officer of the 
day. To him was reported the result of the roll-calls of the companies, 
and, in case of the absence of any man, it became his duty to search for 
him at once. Now, absence from a roll-call at West Point meant sim- 
ply that the cadet was not in his proper place in ranks before the roll- 
call was over. He might come tumbling out of his tent before the 
report was transmitted and before the company had broken ranks ; 
still, he was absent, and as such had to make a formal explanation in 
writing. If he got into ranks one second after the last tap of the 
drum, he was “late,” no matter whether roll-call itself had begun or 
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not, and a late was the most frequent offense recorded. It meant one 
demerit only, but two lates in one day would subject the youngster to 
confinement to his tent on Saturday afternoon,—the hebdomadal half- 
holiday,—and that was no light punishment to a fellow who was fond 
of exploring. 

But to get back to the roll-calls and the routine. Reveille was at 
5 o’clock ; battalion drill (in manual of arms) at 5.30; breakfast at 7; 
dress parade at 8; guard-mounting at 8.30; artillery drill at 9.; target- 
practice (or some similar duty to keep the plebes busy, while the first 
and third classes went to pontooning and pyrotechnics) at 10.45 ; dinner 
at 1 p.M.; dancing (yes, dancing is to-day as much a part of cadet edu- 
cation as fencing, and a far more valuable part. It makes him easy, 
graceful, and at home in society, teaches him to seek the society of 
ladies, and so polishes and refines him. He has abundance of the 
practical and purely scientific.) anywhere from 3 to 4.30 P.M.; com- 
pany drill at 5 p.m.; dress parade at sunset; tattoo roll-call at 9.30; 
and for each and every one of these duties or ceremonies ranks are 
formed, rolls are called, and the cadet, old or new, says “ Here,” or 
finds himself in trouble. I shall not bore you with a description of 
the drills, parades, and the like. It would perhaps border too much on 
the technical anyway. You want to hear of the inner life, and of how 
we lived, moved, and had our being when off duty, and so let us go at 
once to how we had our being and consumed our daily bread at West 
Point. Men must eat to live, and young men—growing, working, 
studying, and exercising—must eat a good deal. Eat we certainly did 
in ’62, and a good deal; but we were fed rather more like animals 
than men in those days, as compared with the luxuries of the present 
system. This is the retrospect. Three times a day ihe entire cadet 
battalion marched from camp to the sound of drum-and-fife music, 
crossed the level cavalry drill-ground until it struck the broad north 
and south road skirting the massive main building of the academy, and 
finally, turning to the right, was swallowed up in the broad portals of the 
mess-hall, Outside, the building was an architectural beauty in rough- 
hewn granite. Inside—all we ever saw of it, at least—was unlovely 
in the last degree. One great, barren room, devoid of ornament other 
than the irrepressible grease-spots ; well lighted, yet gloomy ; well ven- 
tilated, yet malodorous. The cadet mess-hall was never, in the old 
days, an attractive spot. However, it was the best that could be made 
out of the small stipend then allowed the cadet, and provisions of every 
kind were already soaring into the phenomenal war prices that made 
paupers of people with less than five thousand a year. Into this long, 
bare room the column marched without an instant’s halt, “ D” company 
leading. Each cadet hung his hat on a convenient peg, and passed 
rapidly to the place assigned him. “*‘ D’ company take seats!” echoed 
through the hall, and every “D” company plebe jumped astride a round 
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iron stool that weighed about as much as a siege mortar. Each com- 
pany in succession went through similar gyrations at similar words of 
command, and without further ado pitched into the provender. In 
1862 the tables in the mess-hall were arranged in three long rows run- 
ning the length of the hall, with a broad passage-way between them 
from the entrance to the rear doorway which led to “the infernal 
regions,’—the stewards, bakers, and waiters’ provinces, and the steam- 
ing, sweltering kitchen. The tables themselves were long, black wal- 
nut affairs, solid and substantial. Chairs and benches had long since 
been discarded in favor of the iron stool, which had the one advantage 
of being too heavy to be thrown about. Napkins and table-cloths we 
had none. Plates, cups, knives, forks, dishes, and goblets were of 
most solid material and construction, grace and finish being the last 
things considered ; and, speaking of grace, to the unspeakable horror 
of a Methodistical board of visitors on one occasion, it was admitted 
that “grace before meat,” or the post-prandial blessing, were equally 
“unhonored and unsung,”—were never heard or heard of in the cadet 
mess-hall. 

At each table were seated twenty-four cadets. The six tables de- 
voted to the right wing companies in ’62 were on the south side, the 
six devoted to the left wing on the north side of the hall. At the end 
of the table nearest the entrance to the kitchen, etc., sat the cadet 
senior captain, with the cadet adjutant, quartermaster, and non-commis- 
sioned staff. The “first captain,” as he was called, was commandant 
of the mess-hall, was responsible for order and discipline, and was 
the one channel through which complaints were to be made. Every 
cadet captain, lieutenant, and first sergeant was head or “comman- 
dant of table,” and at his table were seated twelve cadets, six on 
each side, while at the end sat a corporal, called the carver, who 
presided over the coffee-can at breakfast and supper (tea was an 
unknown luxury until a few years ago), and hewed and hacked 
the meat at dinner. The commandant was allowed to “select his own 
table,” as the saying was, and popular cadet officers always had a jolly 
crowd around them. Lach captain, for instance, sitting at the carver’s 
left, would have opposite himself a classmate, a cadet private of the 
senior class, and perhaps another on his own left, if the class were large. 
Next to these, the seats of honor, were the seats assigned two or three 
second classmen. Then the yearlings, and finally, always in the fifth 
and sixth places, came the plebes. In making up their table, the 
senior cadet officers would have first choice, and cdérporals who got 
positions as carvers got them not by rank, but by selection. Lists 
were handed in to the first captain as soon as made out. It was 
always found that some few cadet officers had been unable to fill up 
their tables, owing either to negligence or unpopularity. It was also 
always found that a dozen or more plebes, yearlings, or, rarely, objec- 
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tionable upper classmen were unprovided with seats, and these were 
unceremoniously turned into any existing vacancies by the first captain. 
I have explained in previous chapters the sins of omission or commis- 
sion which would render cadets ineligible to companionship in the 
corps, and each year would find the first captain grappling with the 
problem of how to billet these martial pariahs. Thank God! they 
were precious few, and the problem was generally settled summarily. 
Mr. A, who had permitted a second classman to slap his face without 
resenting it; or Mr. B, who had lost his temper and called a classmate 
a name that was never overlooked or forgiven at West Point; or Mr. 
C, who had got out of a scrape by telling a tale that no man could prove 
to be false, but that had too many elements of improbability about it 
to stand cadet criticism,—gentlemen of this stamp were invited to no 
table, nor were they assigned one by themselves. They were simply 
sent to fill any vacancies, and the first captain’s woru was law. 

Now fancy the whole corps seated at the tables. No time is to be 
wasted. In twenty-two minutes by that big clock over the hallway 
every man must be ready to start. Table etiquette must meet the 
emergency. Big jugs of water stand in front of the plebe seats. 
Every man sends his tumbler down the table. One plebe fills all the 
glasses and starts them back,—each plebe taking the duty day or week 
about. If it be breakfast, the carver runs cup after cup under the 
stop-cock of the coffee-urn, and twelve cups of muddy liquid are rapidly 
sent from hand to hand. No use turning off the flow between turns. 
It is rarely unimpeded. “Godliness,” said the Methodist board of vis- 
itors, “is unknown at the academy.” Cleanliness, that kindred and 
next of kindred virtue, was known and enforced in everything the 
cadets could control, but took no place in the management of their 
mess arrangements. I use no exaggeration in saying that even then, 
when food and service cost money,—and money we had not,—there 
was culpable lack of management somewhere. Food was solid, sub- 
stantial, and abundant. Bread was always good ; butter always bad. 
Meat, potatoes, molasses, and brown sugar were a fair average, but the 
rice and the hominy were treacherous at times, and the only season we 
lived well was in the autumn, when corn and tomatoes were plenty. I 
have never seen worse butter or worse meat than sometimes made its 
appearance at our table in ’62 and ’63; but, as a rule, very little trouble 
resulted. The cadets who made the biggest fuss and talked of the 
“outrage” of the thing were those who had not known what a “ square 
meal” was before they came there. Men who had been accustomed to 
the best took it all very quietly. 

As I said, table etiquette had been reduced to a system which was 
the result of years of experiment and experience. Time was the main 
object. Whatever a man wanted and could not reach he asked for,— 
and asked by prescribed formula. It was unnecessary that he should 
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look up and address any one in particular. On discovery that he 
was short of salt, sugar, butter, or bread, all he had to do was ejaculate 
“Salt, please,” or “Sugar, please,” and whoever was nearest the desired 
article gave it a shove and sent it going. Thanks were unnecessary 
and superfluous. “ We take that for granted,” said my cadet mentor 
when I expressed gratitude for the civility he had shown in personally 
passing me the sugar-bowl. ‘ When you have said ‘please’ with any 
request here, it comprehends the whole thing. Elsewhere, of course, 
one must be governed by the rules of the community. Ours are made 
to suit the exigencies.” One waiter—ordinarily some Irishman who 
could get no other employment—served at two tables, to bring in the 
needed supplies of bread, butter, or “hash” fast as the dishes were 
emptied,—but these Celts had to go at double-quick. There were fre- 
quent capsizes and crashes ; and once, to the unspeakable rapture of the 
whole corps, a collision, in which “ D” company’s “ Pat” knocked out “C” 
company’s “ Pegasus” in one round. No cadet except the table com- 
mandant or carver could address a word of request, much less an order 
to the waiters ; otherwise the confusion would have been intense. As 
it was, the battalion attended strictly to business for some twenty min- 
utes. There was little talk or racket beyond the click of knives and 
rattle of glasses and crockery. Just as soon as each man had finished 
his work, he whirled about on his stool and fell to chaffing some fellow 
at the adjoining table. Then the Babel of tongues would begin. Fun 
would fly fast and furious. No man could leave his seat or make any 
unnecessary noise. It was a general hubbub growing louder and 
louder, until suddenly a martial voice would resound through the hall 
“ Tentio-o-on!” (West Point for “‘attention.”) Dead silence would fall 
on the throng. The first captain would gaze sternly around one second, 
say “Too much noise,—rest,” resume his seat, and then in modulated 
form the chatter would go on again. By twenty-two or three minutes 
after its entrance the battalion would be ready and impatient to get 
back to camp. Once more the first captain would command attention, 
and to a circle of intent auditors announce that Mr. Briggs had lost his 
cartridge-box,—taken by mistake from the varnisher’s. Mr. Ferguson 
had left a copy of artillery tactics at the guard-tent, or Mr. White had 
found a new bayonet-scabbard on the plain. The first captain was the 
cadet-crier,—the advertisement column of lost, found, or wanted. Then 
would come the sharp order, “‘ B’ company, rise!” and the “ ponies” 
would make a break for their caps and scurry out into the sunlight, 
laughing and skylarking down the broad steps and out under the trees, 
where with the quickness of habit they would jump into ranks, dress, 
count fours (count twos it was in those days), and stand at ease while 
the other companies came tumbling out to their right and left,—plebes 
always full tilt—older cadets with certain deliberation and dignity. 
Then once ‘more the voice of the first captain would bring the long line 
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to silence and attention—wheel them to the right into column of pla- 
toon. “Forward, guide left, march!” and to the merry music of fife 
and drum away they would go, under the grand arcade of foliage be- 
tween chapel and “the Academy,” and so on out to the broad, sunlit 
plain. How these old reminiscences come home! Only last month, 
when the veterans gathered at Minneapolis, I met in the company of 
your honored governor a classmate with whom I shared an unusual 
honor. When he and I were plebes the old cadets had no end of fun 
at our expense, because of the alleged abnormal length of our feet. A 
special system of tactics for “about face” was devised by them for Mr. 
W, of Minnesota, and Mr. X, of the Badger State. We always had 
something in common then. And still again, in ’63, there stood as first 
lieutenant of Company B as genial, gentle, pure-hearted a man as ever 
wore the cadet gray. He was commandant of “B” company’s second 
table, and chose me for his carver, beginning then and there a friend- 
ship that has never lagged. To-day, as a major of engineers, he is in 
charge of Mississippi improvements, with headquarters in your city ; 
and he who was then captain of Company B—also a major of engi- 
neers and every inch a soldier and gentleman—has his office in your 
midst, and finds his sphere of duties only a trifle farther up-stream. 


CHARLES Kine, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THe ArticLes By “A Crvi1an.”—The author of the articles in 
the December and January numbers of THe Unirep SERVICE had 
no intention, while only signing them as “A Civilian,” of concealing 
his identity. There are other ways of unmistakably signing a paper 
than affixing the writer’s name. The distinguished ex-Secretary of 
the Navy who is the author of the articles referred to has made his 
identity as clear in the articles themselves.as if his name had been 
attached. 

The article in the December number, on “ The Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelligence,” has commanded 
the general attention which we felt assured it would do by its array of 
unanswerable facts. We are aware that its publication in a service 
journal and the editorial indorsement thereof was a departure from 
the traditions and practices of service journalism, which evidently owe 
their origin to the belief that “the king can do no wrong.” Customs 
and practices more honored, we believe, in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. We know of no reason why independence in comment and 
policy should not keep pace in our service periodicals with the onward 
and higher march of journalism, Not only has the article attracted the 
attention that was assured to it in the service, but the press through- 
out the whole of the United States has made it the subject of edi- 
torial comment. Weare at a loss to understand, however, the surprise 
and astonishment portrayed by certain members of the Walkerian 
clique at its appearance. The great power improperly wielded by the 
chief and members of that clique evidently filled them with a sense of 
security from any public exposure thereof. 

Notwithstanding the discussion the article has occasioned, we have 
yet to see one attempt to logically answer it. It isa hard thing to 
answer “cold facts,” and the article is full of them. 

The Army and Navy Journal in its issue of December 19, contain- 
ing an editorial on the subject, makes the only point that seems to call 
for any comment. It claims that the chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion exercises like powers to those vested in the adjutant-general of the 
army. Such is not the case. The duties of the adjutant-general are 
as follows: 
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“The adjutant-general promulgates the orders of the President and 
the general commanding the army, and conducts correspondence between 
the general and the army, receives reports, issues commissions and 
resignations, superintends recruiting and the military prison at Leaven- 
worth, has charge of the papers concerning the enlistment and drafting 
of volunteers, receives all muster-rolls, and furnishes consolidated re- 
ports of the entire army, and has charge, under the general, of details 
affecting the discipline of the army.” 

The chief of the Bureau of Navigation makes the orders a very 
different thing from promulgating them. The adjutant-general attends 
to his proper duties. The chief of the Bureau of Navigation utterly 
neglects his to usurp the power of command. Even if the adjutant- 
general were intrusted, which we have shown he is not, with like 
power to that arrogated to himself by Commodore Walker, there is a 
natural place for nine-tenths of the army officers, viz., with their regi- 
ments; but nine-tenths of the navy officers are subject to be ordered 
anywhere on the face of the globe, hence the power is ten times as 
great and of much more importance and delicacy. It is a well-known 
fact that the army complains bitterly of even the limited power of 
the adjutant-general. It is a sore spot in the army. It requires a 
man of immense tact to be adjutant-general. The present adjutant- 
general, General Drum, has this. The chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion has not a bit. 

The Army and Navy Register contained in its issue of December 
12 an anonymous communication signed “Quiet Observer,” evidently 
emanating from one of the “satellites,” making the amusing assertion 
that the article signed “ A Civilian” had been written by a well-known 
clerk in the Navy Department, and containing some comments on our 
editorial of last month on the “ Bureau of Navigation,” etc., that were 
quite as illogical as was his statement untruthful. 

We have received from all grades of the service assurances that 
the views advanced by “A Civilian” in the December number of THE 
UniTep SERVICE meet with the approval of a very large majority of 
officers of the navy, and we are content to await the ultimate results of 
our efforts to assist in the bringing about of a reform of the present 
system governing the detail of officers of the navy. 

In this connection we have the pleasure of publishing an extract 
from a letter written by the late Rear-Admiral R. H. Wyman, U.S.N., 
on the subject of detail, Admiral Wyman wrote as follows: 

‘‘In my judgment, from experience I consider that the best system of ‘ detail’ 
for the navy is that directly under the Secretary of the Navy, where the officer in 
charge of the detail has no separate duties to perform, and is known to make all 
selections immediately under the supervision of the Secretary of the Navy. In 
such an office of detail there should be a commodore or a captain at the head of 
the office, with a commander or a lieutenant-commander and a lieutenant as his 
assistants, thus gaining through the three a good knowledge of the officers of the 
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several grades. A regular roster should be kept, independent of the navy register, 
of the assignment of all officers, return from sea-service, length of time on shore, 
etc., and from this roster, as fur as possible, al] details should be made, exceptions be- 
ing subject to the decision of the Secretary of the Navy, those from sea-service espe- 
cially, compelling every one to take his turn. All details, or rather nomination of 
staff-officers made by the heads of their several bureaus, should be complied with 
except in cases where the head of the Office of Detail can make sufficient objection to 
authorize him to bring such objection in writing to the Secretary of the PANY. 20» 
“R. H. Wyman, 
‘ Rear-Admiral U.S.N.” 


We also have the pleasure of publishing the views of one of the 
ablest officers of the navy, now a rear-admiral on the active list, on 
the subject of detail, whose name for reasons readily understood we 
withhold. They are given in a letter addressed to the Honorable 


Secretary of the Navy. We print the letter in full: 


“ WasuineTon, September 26, 1888. 
‘To THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 

‘¢ Sir,—During a recent conversation which we held together, you did me the 
honor to ask me to consider the subject of a proper system of detail for officers of 
the navy, so that the claims of each might be duly weighed and the details made as 
nearly as possible in a fair and equitable manner. I was led to infer from what 
passed between us at the time that you regarded the present system as one which 
placed too much power in the hands of any one officer for such a purpose, especially 
as that officer might by law be selected from the comparatively junior grade of 
commander. In agreeing with you in this view of the case, I think I might safely 
say that I echo the sentiments of many of the officers of the navy. 

“« After giving the matter mature consideration, the plan I am about to suggest 
seems to me to contain fewer objections than any which has presented itself to my 
mind. 

“Instead of having the Office of Detail connected with any bureau of the Navy 
Department, I would have it attached to the office of the Secretary of the Navy. 
I would organize a board, to consist of three line-officers of the navy, to be called 
the Board of Detail, to which should be submitted all matters appertaining thereto. 
This board should be composed of one rear-admiral, one captain, and one lieutenant- 
commander. -The president of the board should be a rear-admiral, because, I think, 
that position should be held by an officer of the highest attainable rank, and because 
he ought to be sufficiently familiar with the claims and merits of his own grade, and 
should possess sufficient knowledge with regard to the next grade below, or at least 
the upper half of that grade, to render him a fair representative of that portion of 
the navy. For the second member of the board I would select a captain, who should 
understand the merits and requirements of his own grade, and would be near enough 
to the lower half of the grade of commodore and the upper half of that of com- 
mander to be a suitable representative of them and a fair judge of their claims. 
The junior member of the board should be a lieutenant-commander, who would, 
with a familiarity with his own grade, have or could acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the lower half of that of commander, and of the grades of lieutenant and those 
junior thereto, to make him a proper selection for membership of the board. 

‘‘To have the grades of commodore and commander, the staff and marine 
corps represented on the board would make it too cumbersome for practical use, 
and would employ more officers than I think necessary for this service, but I have 
no doubt such a board would be organized with the understanding that the sugges- 
tions of the chief of the staff bureaus and the commandant of the marine corps, in 
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matters of detail of officers of their respective corps, would be approved by the 
board.”’ 

It will be seen that the views expressed in these letters strongly 
support “A Civilian’s” opinions. We are authorized and requested to 
state that the newspaper statement that “Captain Walker tried in vain 
to have the paymaster-general’s office investigated while Mr. Chandler 
was Secretary,” and that “over two years ago he called Mr. Chandler’s 
attention to Paymaster-General Smith, but could never get him to in- 
vestigate the bureau of which Mr. Smith had control,” etc., are abso- 
lutely untrue, destitute of all foundation, and that Commodore Walker 
never stated or intimated to Mr. Chandler anything against Paymaster- 
General Smith or the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 

We understand through the press that the article in our December 
issue on “the Bureau of Navigation, etc.,” is being used by the oppo- 
nents of the confirmation of the present chief of Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, who has been nominated for reappointment. In our judgment, 
there could be no stronger reasons than those given in that article why 
Commodore Walker should not be confirmed ; but whether he is or not, 
the responsibility must rest with the Secretary of the Navy as to whether 
the vicious system Commodore Walker represents shall or shall not be 
continued. If it is, it will inevitably result in Mr. Whitney’s political 
ruin, by proving him unworthy of his high trust. We do not believe 
he will so prove himself, and are of the opinion that the days of the 
command of the navy by a junior captain are numbered. While the 
Senate may not go to the extent of mortifying Captain Walker by re- 
jecting his nomination, yet we believe that his confirmation will be with 
the full understanding that he will relinquish the office of chief of 
Bureau of Navigation before the end of the present year to take the 
command of some sea-going ship of war, thus giving himself an oppor- 
tunity to practice his profession as a sailor, which of late years he has 
so sadly neglected. 

The article in this number of THe Unirep SERVICE by “A Civ- 
ilian” on Navy Department Reorganization, and particularly on Secre- 
tary Whitney’s plan, as proposed in his annual report, shows very 
conclusively the impracticability of this plan. 


SraFF AND LINE IN THE Navy.—We notice with great regret the 
growing discord between naval officers of the line and staff. No well- 
wisher of the service can see this old sore reopened but with sorrow 
and regret. It is a controversy that can only be allayed by mutual 
forbearance and conciliation, and if continued will place barriers that 
may prove insurmountable to the efforts for the improvement and 
building up of the naval service. 

The New York Times of the 31st December states that some line- 
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officer has designated the article by “A Civilian” on the Bureau of 
Navigation, etc., as the “ war-cry of the staff.” If any line-officer made 
such a ridiculous assertion, he either has not read the article or is more 
lacking in common sense than we had deemed it possible an officer 
of the navy could be. The views advocated in that article commend 
themselves to the line quite as strongly as to the staff. The article by 
the same writer in this number certainly demonstrates many flaws in 
the plan for the reorganization in the Navy Department proposed by 
Secretary Whitney, but we distinctly disclaim any indorsement of the 
views of the writer as regards the staff and line. We have repeatedly 
stated that in the staff and line controversy our course will be entirely 
neutral. We have no sympathies with one or the other, but are deeply 
imbued with an utter disgust for the whole uncalled-for, never-ending 
controversy. 


THE JuDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERALSHIP.—It is said at Washington 
that the President will soon nominate a successor to General Swaim as 
judge-advocate-general of the army under the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that the President may remove an officer of the 
army by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. General 
Horatio C. King, judge-advocate-general of the State of New York, is 
named as the gentleman whom the President has selected for the ap- 
pointment. If the President is going outside the corps of judge-advo- 
cates in his selection of a new judge-advocate-general, which we do not 
think at all necessary or wise to do, we shall be glad to know he has 
selected so distinguished a lawyer and gentleman as General King. 
His appointment would be received with marked favor and approval 
by the people of New York State, of which he is a citizen, and the 
army would gain for its chief law officer a jurist of recognized repu- 
tation. 


Our Coast DEFENSES.—The letter of the Hon. Samuel J. Tilden to 
the Speaker of the House, calling his attention to the urgent need 
for prompt action and liberal appropriations by Congress for the in- 
crease of our coast defenses, is a most encouraging sign of an awakened 
public interest on this vital matter. We believe it will do much in 
bringing the country to a knowledge of our utterly defenseless condition 
if attacked even by the smallest of modern navies. It is well to re- 
member that it will take at least ten years to make our coast impreg- 
nable, or to place us in a position to go to war with any foreign power, 
or to resist hostile attack from ships of war of modern construction. 
This fact alone ought to impress the Congress of a nation that in all 
but armed strength is one of the recognized great powers of the world. 


















BOOK REVIEWS. 


PrrsonaL Memorrs or U.S. Grant. In two volumes. Vol. I, New York: 
Charles Webster & Company. 


It may be well to notice, first of all, the exterior of this long-expected and in- 
teresting book. The copy before us is an octavo, bound in green cloth, lettered in 
gilt, and containing fac-similes of the obverse and reverse of the gold medal voted 
to General Grant by Congress after the fall of Vicksburg, while across the back 
and below the title is the shoulder-strap with four stars,—the insignia of general of 
the army. Within there are a steel portrait of General Grant as he appeared when 
second lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry, a picture of his birthplace, and a number 
of maps illustrating the various engagements described in the text. There are five 
hundred and eighty-three pages well printed in clear type comfortable to the eye; 
and even the type of the notes in the margins does not seem to have been chosen in 
the interests of opticians. The whole book, within and without, is a piece of work 
creditable to the firm who are its publishers. 

But the thoughtful reader can hardly fail to see much, as he looks upon this 
book, which does not address itself to the outward eye ; for there is a pathetic interest 
attending the writing of these memoirs unparalleled in the history of literature. 
And if the elder Disraeli were to appear upon earth to rewrite his ‘‘ Calamities of 
Authors,’’ he would surely find this work the most memorable within the circuit of 
his mournful theme. For it can never be forgotten that the man who was foremost 
in that Titanic struggle which resulted in the preservation of the American Union, 
who was twice elected President of the United States, and who received from the 
great nations of the world honors unmatched in history, reduced to sudden poverty 
by the monumental rascality of one whom he had implicitly trusted, and assailed 
by a most terrible disease, sat down and wrote this book in utter anguish of spirit 
and awful agony of body that those whom he so devotedly loved might not suffer 
want. Almost’every line has this association with pain and sorrow. Death, which 
he had faced upon so many famous fields, now sat close beside him as he wrote, but 
forbore to smite him until his unselfish task was ended, and coming generations were 
to have the imperishable record of memorable success, of memorable sorrow, and of 
memorable love. 

It need hardly be said that, however often and admirably the greater part of 
the events recorded here may have been described, a supreme interest must always 
belong to the account of him who was the central figure in the history. And while 
General Grant, from the autobiographical nature of these memoirs, must contin- 
ually be using the first person, there is a remarkable absence of all egotism. The 
style is clear, simple, and direct ; in fact, entirely characteristic of the man. The 
military part of the volume is not rendered perplexing to the generat reader by too 
much professional technicality ; everything stands out with luminous distinctness, 
and, through his unconscious simplicity and modesty, nothing more distinctly than 
the character of the writer himself. 

General Grant dedicates his memoirs to the American soldier and sailor, and at 
the very outset of his work says, ‘‘ My family is American, and has been for gener- 
ations, in all its branches, direct and collateral.’’ It is exceedingly pleasant in these 
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days of Anglomania and demagogic truckling to foreign-born voters to meet with 
some good old-fashioned Americanism. His lineage is traced from Matthew Grant, 
who came to Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1680, to the General’s father, Jesse 
Grant, who settled at Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio, where his famous 
son was born April 27, 1822. The family moved to Georgetown, Ohio, the next 
year, and this was the home of Grant until he entered West Point at the age of 
seventeen. After reading the lives of so many eminent Americans who have begun 
life in abject poverty and privation, it is pleasant to find General Grant saying that 
at no time within his recollection was his father in other than easy circumstances. 
It will be an encouragement, hereafter, to boys who have the misfortune to be born 
in well-to-do households, that that untoward start may not be an insuperable ob- 
stacle to ultimate eminence and usefulness. 

General Grant’s school-life is sketched, and many qualities of his character, 
which afterwards became so conspicuous, are seen in embryo. His fondness for 
horses shows itself very early in life, and a number of incidents connected with his 
equine friends are related. 

He thus speaks of hearing of his proposed appointment to the Military Acad- 
emy: ‘‘ In the winter of 1838-39 I was attending school at Ripley, only ten miles 
distant from Georgetown, but spent the Christmas holidays at home. During this 
vacation my father received a letter from the Honorable Thomas Morris, then 
United States Senator from Ohio. When he read it he said to me, ‘ Ulysses, I be- 
lieve you are going to receive the appointment.’ ‘ What appointment?’ I in- 
quired. ‘To West Point; I have applied for it.’ ‘But I won’t go,’ I said. He 
said he thought I would, and I thought so, too, if he did.”” The italics are the Gen- 
eral’s. 

His West Point days are rapidly sketched. He went there rather reluctantly, 
took some time on his journey thither, to his surprise passed the examination with- 
out much difficulty, found the encampment wearisome, took no pleasure in military 
life, and had no expectation of remaining in the army if graduated. He did not 
read a lesson the second time, and says if his class had been turned end for end 
at the close of the first year, he would have been near the front. He did better after- 
wards, but, upon the whole, was never eminent as a cadet. He says, ‘‘ During my 
first year’s encampment General Scott visited West Point and reviewed the cadets. 
With his commanding figure, his quite colossal size and showy uniform, I thought 
him the finest specimen of manhood my eyes had ever beheld, and most to be envied. 
I could never resemble him in appearance, but I believe I did have a presentiment 
for a moment that some day I should occupy his place on review, although I then 
had no intention of remaining in the army.” 

Of course, upon graduation, Grant would have preferred the cavalry, but, as 
there was no vacancy in that branch of the service, he was appointed to the Fourth 
Infantry, and stationed at St. Louis. In this neighborhood he met the young lady, 
Miss Julia Dent, who afterwards became his wife. 

Considerable space in the book is taken up with an account of his part in the 
Mexican war. He did not believe in the righteousness of this war, knew that it 
was in the interests of slavery, and was certain in after-years that the war of seces- 
sion came out of it. Nevertheless, he did his duty thoroughly, and the war was of 
immense service to him in the practical experience it gave him, and the knowledge 
it furnished him of men whom he afterwards met on a wider field. 

The reader will have a very good idea of almost the entire Mexican war from 
the account here given, and a fair estimate of the older generals, as Scott, Taylor, 
Worth, Pierce, etc. He will also make the acquaintance of Lee, Johnston (J. E. 
and A. S.), Holmes, McClellan, Phil Kearney, McCall, Mansfield, and others who 
became so famous later on. In this war Grant showed that careful attention to 
duty, personal courage, readiness of resource, and modesty of bearing which the 
world now knows so well. 

After the Mexican war Grant was at Detroit, Michigan, two years. In 1852 
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the Fourth Infantry was ordered to the Pacific coast, and was part. of the time at 
Fort Vancouver, Oregon, and part in California. While in California Grant was 
promoted to a captaincy, but concluding that he could not support his family on 
his pay as an officer, he resigned from the army and came East. His life at Galena 
is briefly sketched, and then come the first thunders of that conflict which for four 
years was to fill the world with its uproar, and leave the subject of these memoirs 
the most famous of living generals and carry him to the high office of President of 
the United States. 

It is a story which is one of the most wonderful in history, and one which 
illustrates that splendid freedom from prescriptive privilege which allows no rank 
or ancestral consideration to stand in the way of personal merit, and secures to the 
republic in her time of sorest need the services of him who is able to help her the 
most. From the moment when he offered his services to the State of Illinois, in 
his modest confidence in his ability to command a regiment, till he completed the 
prodigious task of taking Vicksburg, we read the story with unflagging attention. 
We see not only the marvelous growth of the qualities of a great commander in 
the field, but we become acquainted with some of the best qualities of a first-class 
man. For it must not be forgotten that while he was winning successes in battle, 
which cheered the heart of the nation, he was suffering from misrepresentation, 
official jealousy, and interference, was deprived of command, and even placed under 
arrest. In all these troubles there was always the same quiet discharge of duty, 
the doing the best for each day, the trusting to time to clear his reputation from 
the clouds which had settled upon it. His position at this time—the siege of Vicks- 
burg—is best told in General Grant’s own words: “ Visitors to the camps went 
home with dismal stories to relate; Northern papers came back to the soldiers with 
these stories exaggerated. Because I would not divulge my ultimate plans to vis- 
itors, they pronounced me idle, incompetent, and untit to command men in an 
emergency, and clamored for my removal. They were not satisfied, many of them, 
with my simple removal, but named who my successor should be. . . . I took no 
steps to answer these complaints, but continued to do my duty, as I understood it, 
to the best of my ability. Every one has his superstitions. One of mine is, that 
in positions of great responsibility every one should do his duty to the best of his 
ability, where assigned by competent authority, without application or the use of 
influence to change his position.’ 

Further on we hope to write more fully of these memoirs, upon the issue of 


the remaining volume, which we shall await with the liveliest interest. 
W. ©. Macy. 


In CAMP AND BATTLE WITH THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY OF NEw ORLEANS. 
A Narrative of Events during the late Civil War from Bull Run to Appomattox 
and Spanish Fort. By WILLIAM MILLER OWEN, First Lieutenant and Adjutant 
B. W. A. Boston: Ticknor & Cv. 

One by one the evidences are multiplying of the real union of the North and 
the South, and of the realization of that splendid vision of beneficent nationality 
which used to unfold itself of old in the fervid rhetoric of Fourth of July oratory. 
Those evidences of increasing good feeling which come within the domain of politics 
and society and religion it is not our purpose at present to enumerate; those which 
come within the domain of literature it will be pleasant to notice from time to time 
as they occur, and one of them is the book before us. We remember that a few 
years ago a prominent publishing house in New York City was taken very severely 
to task for bringing out a book written by a Confederate soldier, as arguing dis- 
loyalty to the North; yet here is a work by an enthusiastic Southern soldier and 
published in the Puritan capital, and there is no remonstrance by the intensest 
Bostonian. It is issued, too, in a very handsome form, arrayed in crimson and 
gold, with clear type, fine paper, generous margins, maps and illustrations. It isa 
beautiful literary witness of a restored and regenerated nationality. 
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The matter of the book is well worth this handsome garniture; for it is one of 
the most interesting books arising from the civil war that we have read. 

The Washington Artillery of New Orleans, whose history during. the civil 
war is given in this work, is of long established and honorable reputation in that - 
city. It figured conspicuously and creditably in the Mexican war, and after that 
war kept up a complete organization; many of the best families of New Orleans 
were represented among its members, and it was distinguished for its esprit de 
corps. 

While the distant rumblings preceding the awful storm of civil war were 
heard along the horizon, the Washington Artillery were making ready to take 
part in the coming conflict. Accordingly, it was one of the first military organiza- 
tions of the South to be in the field, and was in active service from the first battle 
of Manassas to the surrender of General Lee. The materials of the history of the 
Washington Artillery are made up from the diary of Lieutenant Owen, from trust- 
worthy personal information, and from official documents of the command. While, 
of course, the special work of his company is the main theme of his book, he fur- 
nishes at the same time many striking pictures of the battles in which the battalion 
took part. These pictures are dashed off with a bold and easy hand which seizes 
upon the prominent features of an engagement and brings them before the reader 
with a vivid sense of their reality. Lieutenant Owen does not write with any 
obtrusive self-consciousness; his aim is to give the reader a clear account of what 
came under his own observation, and the result is a very readable narrative of 
many of the greatest scenes of the civil war. In the accounts of military opera- 
tions written by soldiers there is often such a multiplicity of technical details that 
all general and pictorial views are sacrificed, and the result is of little interest to 
the non-professional reader. From the fault of extreme technicality the present 
work is remarkably free. 

But besides all this, Lieutenant Owen adds much which helps to smooth the 
wrinkled front of grim-visaged war. He describes the odd characters in the com- 
mand, whether officers, men, or servants, the verbal and practical jokes which are 
constantly taking place, the amusing incidents of camp-life, the balls, the private 
theatricals, the visits of ladies, the occasional festivities in Richmond, notices of 
Southern belles, and the loves and jealousies of bachelor officers. Lieutenant Owen 
is a sort of military Mark Tapley, and seems determined to be jolly under the most 
untoward circumstances, and as the story goes on and death takes one after another 
of the brave fellows who left home with such bright anticipations, then comes the 
need of all the cheerfulness of which human nature is very well capable. The 
jauntiness of the narrative is long kept up; the boys are hopeful, the battery is 
always doing brilliant work; always the enemy is handsomely beaten; so that up 
to near the end of the book, if we had read no other accounts, we should be expect- 
ing to hear of proposals from the Federal commanders to surrender to General Lee. 
But at last comes the impression that an iron will is wielding the Union forces, 
against which all this bravery and skill are in vain, until, half clothed, starved, and 
defeated, the Confederates lay down their arms at Appomattox. 

Throughout the book we get frequent glimpses of General Lee, Jackson, Long- 
street, Johnston, the Hills, and other famous Southern leaders. English officers, 
correspondents, artists, sympathetic with the Confederate cause, appear also from 
time to time. ; 

Lieutenant Owen gives the origin of Stonewall Jackson’s peculiar sobriquet. 
It was at the battle of Manassas that ‘‘ Bee, being informed of Jackson’s arrival, 
rode over to him, and said, excitedly, ‘General, they are driving us back.’ ‘Sir,’ 
replied Jackson, ‘ we must give them the bayonet.’ Bee, riding rapidly back to his 
disordered troops, shouted to his men to rally and form, and, pointing with his sword 
to Jackson, said, ‘See! there’s Jackson standing like a stone wall.’”’ 

We cannot forbear quoting the enthusiastic lieutenant’s description of the 
Washington Artillery as it took part in the action at Malvern Hill. ‘“ This isa 
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supreme moment in the history of the Washington Artillery,—the first time it ever 
moved in full armament, with its four batteries, to the battle-field. As we stretch 
out upon the road the colonel orders, ‘ Battalion, trot, march!’ The drivers sling 
their strong whips and the teams break into a brisk trot, and away we go, with the 
carriages rumbling, the harness rattling, and the iron hoofs of the horses striking 
fire from the flinty road. 

‘What a glorious sight it is! See the sixteen guns! What beauties !—the 
finest in the world. Rifles and Napoleons taken from the enemy at Manassas and 
Seven Pines. Sixteen caissons,—thirty-two carriages in all,—nearly three hundred 
men, and two hundred horses. What a sight to gladden a soldier’s eye! In front 
of all rides the colonel, on his black stallion ‘ Rebel ;’ a pace behind rides the 
adjutant ; then the chief bugler, and the guidon-bearer, carrying the little scarlet 
banner with its blue cross, the gift of Constance Casey, fashioned from her own 
gown. Just behind come the batteries, the captains riding in front of each,—Squires 
with the First, Richardson with the Second, Miller with the Third, and Eshleman 
with the Fourth,—the lieutenants on the flanks, the sergeants beside their teams. 
The officers are in full rig, with sabre and pistol. 

‘““The Washington Artillery has at last given proof of perfection, and evinces 
the discipline imparted by the commander. It is complete; it is perfect in all its 
parts. Now could be realized its terrible power for battle, its capability of meeting 
its like in the armies of the world.”’ 

‘In describing the march through Frederick on the way to Antietam, Lieuten- 
ant Owen says that the Confederates were totally unaware of the occurrence em- 
bodied in Whittier’s poem of ‘‘ Barbaba Frietchie,’’ and ascribes it to poetic license. 
Of course the excellent Quaker poet accepted the story in good faith, and struck his 
harp accordingly. The following incident, however, did occur at Frederick: ‘‘ The 
army passed through in good order, and all in the merriest and jolliest mood pos- 
sible, indulging occasionally in good-natured chaff, as was their wont. Any pecu- 
liarity of costume or surroundings of any person was sure to bring out some remark 
that would set whole regiments in a roar. Ona small gallery stood a buxom young 
lady, with laughing black eyes, watching the scene before her. On her breast she 
had pinned a small flag, the ‘Stars and Stripes.’ This was observed, and some sol- 
dier sang out, ‘ Look h’yar, miss, better take that flag down; we’re awful fond of 
charging breastworks!’ This was carried down the line amid shouts of laughter. 
The little lady laughed herself, but stood by her, colors.’’ 

Here is another incident of the same march: ‘‘ We did some ‘shopping’ in 
Hagerstown. . . . One merchant had upon‘his top shelves, where they had lain for 
many years, about one hundred old-fashioned, bell-crowned beaver hats, with long 
nap upon them, just the style our fathers wore, and caricaturists are wont to place 
upon the head of Brother Jonathan. These were discovered by some funny fellow, 
who appeared upon the street with one upon his head. The new ‘ mode’ took like 
wildfire,—as new fashions always do,—and the store was soon relieved of its stock 
of beavers, and the streets were thronged with men with the new ‘ Brother Jona- 
than’ hat. They wore them on the march, and went into the battle of Antietam 
with this most peculiar head-gear for warriors.’ 

A specimen of Lieutenant Owen’s powers in the description of engagements 
may be extracted from his account of the battle of Fredericksburg: ‘ At last the 
Federal line is forrhed, and appears along the ridge and advances. What a mag- 
nificent sight it is! We have never witnessed such a battle array before. Long 
lines following one another, of brigade front. It seemed like some huge blue ser- 
pent about to encompass and involve us in its folds, their musket-barrels gleaming 
brightly in the sunlight, their gay colors fluttering inthe breeze. The lines advance 
on the double-quick, and the alignments are beautifully kept. The board fences 
inclosing the gardens fall like walls of mere paper. Then the loud, full voice of 

. Colonel Walton rings out, ‘’Tention! commence fir-i-ng!’ and instantly the edge 
of Marye’s Hill is fringed with flame. The dreadful work of the Washington Ar- 
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tillery has begun. The boys soon warm up to their work, and aim coolly and de- 
liberately. Nearer and nearer the enemy’s line advances, and now they are within 
range of canister, and we give it tothem. Now they are near enough to the in- 
fantry in the sunken road,—the Georgians and North Carolinians,—and they are - 
unseen by the enemy, for the smoke is beginning to cover the field. All at once 
the gray line below rises ; one moment to glance along the trusty rifle-barrels, and 
volley after volley is poured into the enemy’s ranks. Great gaps appear; we give 
them canister again and again; a few leave the ranks,—more follow; the lines 
halt for an instant, and, turning, are seen moving in great disorder towards the 
town. The first assault has been met and repulsed. The field before us is dotted 
with patches of blue; they are the dead and wounded of the Federal infantry.” 

In noting the closing scenes of the war Lieutenant Owen mentions this odd 
fact connected with the famous interview between General Grant and General Lee 
at Appomattox. ‘‘ By a singular coincidence the meeting of the generals took place 
in the house of Major McLean, the same gentleman who in 1861, at the battle of 
Bull Run, had tendered his house to General Beauregard for headquarters. He re- 
moved from Manassas after the battle, with the intention of seeking some quiet 
nook where the alarms of war could never find him; but it was his fortune to be in 
at the beginning, and in at the death.” 

Lieutenant Owen bears cheerful testimony to the magnanimous behavior of the 
conquerors at the time of the surrender, a magnanimity of which every American 
must ever be proud, and which is bearing golden fruit to-day. ‘‘The conduct of 
the victors was beyond all praise, They sent our starving men provisions, and not 
a shout of exultation nor the music of a band was heard during all the time we 
were at Appomattox. A feeling of great and deep sadness filled the breasts of our 
army, and a feeling of delicate sympathy pervaded the other. Brave men who had 
looked into each other’s eyes for four long years along the shining musket-barrel, 
and across the deadly, blazing trench, understood and respected one another.” 

For ten years after the close of the war the Washington Artillery existed as a 
relief association for sick and disabled men, and for the families of its members who 
had fallen in the conflict. Atthe end of that time it was fully reorganized as a bat- 
talion, and is now housed in an armory surpassed only by that of the Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York. ‘ Above the highest pinnacle of the arsenal, upon a lofty staff, 
there unfolds to the soft Southern breeze another flag, the flag of our reunited coun- 


try, the Stars and Stripes.” 
W. C. Macy. 


Souvenirs or Some ConTInENTS. By ARCHIBALD Forses, LL.D. New 
York: Harper & Bros. (Harper’s Handy Series.) 

America, Europe, Asia, and Australia are the continents of which the papers 
within are souvenirs. The geographical area from which the reminiscences are 
drawn is in inverse proportion to the size of the book which contains them. The 
book, however, is large enough to take in a great range of scenes and a great variety 
of characters. These scenes range through war and peace, land and sea, lonely 
passes of the Balkans and the Himalayas and the crowded streets of London or 
New York. The characters reach from common soldiers and private persons to 
great commanders, princes, and emperors. But there is one thing that pervades 
the book and is constantly felt wherever we may be and with whomsoever we are 
in company,—and that is the personality of the writer. It is strong, sound, and 
aggressive in the best sense of the term. There is a heartiness, a manliness, a frank- 
ness, a cheerful good nature and sympathy about him which draw the reader to 
him and create the feeling of personal friendship. The wide extent and the diver- 
sified characters from which these reminiscences are drawn suggest Mr. Forbes’s 
cosmopolitan qualities and experience. A good, stout Briton, he is devoid of insu- 
larity, and judges men and things fairly and often generously. He is the man to 
make himself at home anywhere and make the most out of anybody he may chance 
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to meet. But wherever we may chance to meet Mr. Forbes, we feel that, above all 
other characters, he is a war-correspondent. In that capacity he became known to 
his readers, and in that office most of the experiences related in this book have 
crystallized around him. He has all the personal courage, the tireless energy, the 
readiness to sacrifice ease and comfort, the unwinking wakefulness, the military 
intuition, the gift of precision, the confidence in his own judgment, and the power 
of proportioned and pictorial description which go to make up a great war-corre- 
spondent. The paper entitled ‘‘How I Became a War-Correspondent’’ is most 
interesting as showing how, in his case, that remarkable product of modern journal- 
ism was evolved, and it is an admirable lesson of patience and perseverance and 
insistance upon one’s self in the presence of mole-eyed blindness to merit. 

We have space to notice but few of the interesting papers that make up this 
volume. The one on Skobeleff is a brilliant piece of character-drawing. It is full 
of sympathetic admiration for his military skill, daring, restless energy, his passion- 
ate devotion to duty in the presence of seeming impossibilities, and gives the impres- 
sion of that personal fascination which drew everybody to him who ever made his 
acquaintance. 

There is a very tender remembrance of Macgahan, the famous military cor- 
respondent. It is a personal rather than a professional tribute, and is full of sym- 
pathy and overflowing friendship, the outcome of toils, privations, and dangers 
shared together, and an enthusiastic admiration of a man of extraordinary attrac- 
tions of character. We can call to mind nothing which gives one a better idea of 
those professional and personal qualities which made Macgahan so remarkable in 
his profession and so endearing as a man. 

General Wolseley is described in a character sketch which traces him through 
the chief scenes of his career and shows those qualities as a soldier which have made 
him the most prominent of English generals. There is an admirable record of per- 
sonal daring in action, and the field of his experience has been a wide one, but Gen- 
eral Wolseley must necessarily be called in question as a great commander until he 
has been pitted against the soldiers of some highly civilized nation. 

‘Social Australia” is an instructive sketch of a community which, like that of 
California, brought together under the excitement of gold-seeking, is casting off its 
extravagances and settling into an orderly society and rapidly taking on all the 
elegancies and refinements of long-established peoples, and is giving promise of a 
most interesting future for the Anglo-Saxon race in the South Pacific. 

It is when a Briton undertakes to write on American society that he comes to 
be tested as a social observer. And how few, judged with fairness, have stood the 
test! What wretched drivel is most of the English writing on America! And so 
we naturally turn to “‘Some Aspects of American Society’? to see how Mr. Forbes 
appears in a field whereso many of his countrymen have come to grief. We are 
bound to say that, upon the whole, he comes off creditably. In striking contrast to 
the average British tourist, who looks superciliously out of a car window and easily 
draws conclusions which take in the social, political, and religious life of the 
Americans, Mr. Forbes entitles his paper Some Aspects of the society of which he 
writes. His cosmopolitanism leads him to avoid the narrowness and insularity 
which characterize British observations on the United States. He does not carry 
England with him and apply it as a tape-measure to everything he sees on this side 
of the Atlantic. He is able to judge of American society by its higher and not its 
ower elements. He writes with, upon the whole, a respectable information of what 
he is treating and with kindly feeling towards us. He sees the prodigious growth 
of the United States in all the elements of political power, recognizes the great de- 
velopment of art, thinks Washington in twenty years will be the most splendid 
capital in the world, and points out the characteristic differences of society among 
the leading cities of the republic. 

He is much impressed with the lavish expenditure of money which marks New 
York life of a certain type, and he gives the idea that there is no society worth 
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the mention in the metropolis which is not able to spend vast sums of money, 
leaving out of account circles which exact a culture like those of Boston, and circles 
which insist upon family like those of Philadelphia. We think Mr. Forbes is 
wide astray in his estimate of what is the understood cost of taking part in that 
circle of New York society which he selects for description. For instance, he intro- 
duces, in imagination, a young Englishman to New York, and then draws an ap- 
palling picture of the expense he must undergo in the single item of bouquets, 
which are represented to cost almost as much as the attar of roses itself. He says 
‘“‘the rosebuds have been brought express from Florida or the Bermudas, and a 
creditable posy is cheap at twenty-five dollars.”” We do not believe that rosebuds 
would be very presentable if brought from Florida or the Bermudas, and there 
would be little need of bringing them that distance when the temperature of those 
semi-tropical lands may easily be secured in any hot-house in the neighborhood of 
New York. In point of fact, these winter flowers come from Long Island, New 
Jersey, and the banks of thelower Hudson. But we doubt whether New York ladies 
expect the visitor to scatter twenty-five-dollar bouquets with any such profusion as 
Mr. Forbes describes. Of course it is possible for a very rich man to spend a very 
large amount of money on flowers (Mr. Forbes quotes a bachelor friend whose bill 
for flowers for one season was three thousand dollars), but we are speaking of the 
normal usage of New York society. Mr. Forbes supposes his English novitiate to 
give, at the end of his visit, a theatre-party, which costs him twenty-five hundred 
dollars. This is, of course, possible; but how many theatre-parties in New York 
cost that amount ? 

In his sketch of Washington society he mentions its ‘‘ inner circle,’’ and says, 
“The President of the republic may have the countersign of admission into it, or he 
may not; if he has, it is in nowise in virtue of his position as President. But if by 
a surprise of fortune he may happen to be a gentleman in spite of being President, 
he is free of it in virtue of the personal attribute.’’ Most residents of Washington 
are of the opinion that the President of the United States has admission into the 
best society of the capital in virtue of his official position, and his position presumes 
him to be a gentleman. The expression “if by a surprise of fortune he may be a 
gentleman in spite of being President’’ is one of those exquisite infelicities which 
only the British traveler can perpetrate in their absolute perfection. They are 
gems in their way, with all the finish of beautifully cut diamonds. Is there a defi- 
nition of gentleman known to the author which admits George IV. to that title and 
excludes Abraham Lincoln? 

The passages on American society which we have indicated are the only ones 
which are open to adverse criticism. We cordially recommend Mr. Forbes’s book 
as most delightful reading. W. C. Macy. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOTES. 


THE first of the fifty torpedo-boats which were ordered from Messrs. Thornycroft 
and Yarrow at the time of the Russian scare has arrived at Portsmouth from Chis- 
wick, and produced much interest among naval men. The boat, which has been 
distinguished as No. 25, is considerably larger than the largest of the first-class of 
the torpedo craft hitherto received into the service. It is one hundred and twenty- 
five feet long, and has a beam of thirteen feet, and her deck is perfectly flat and 
flush with the gunwale, which is considerably higher out of the water than in 
former boats, There is much greater accommodation for the crew. Its improved 
seaworthiness will also remove the objections which Admiral Hornby and Sir 
Thomas Brassey pointed out in the torpedo flotilla which accompanied the evolu- 
tionary squadron. The new boat is of peculiar shape, having a long, rounded 
snout, through which a torpedo is discharged above water right ahead. But the 
greatest novelties introduced are two revolving turrets, which are built forward 
and aft along the middle line of the vessel. They resemble the ordinary conning 
towers, and are intended to be used as such. On the outside of them, however, are 
attached two torpedo tubes arranged parallel to each other, which are to be made to 
revolve with the towers by means of rollers working upon circular racers. By this 
device the four Whiteheads can be discharged on either beam or simultaneously 
upon the same beam, a matter of the greatest importance, as the missiles can be pro- 
jected while the boat is going at full speed and with greater accuracy than attends 
the ordinary method of discharging them from the stem. Various experiments 
will be made with the fitments, and after perfection has been secured they will be 
taken as a model for the other vessels of the class.x—Broad Arrow. 


* * * * * * * * * P * * 


On the growth of the beard in the French army a French surgeon-major writes 
to the Progrés Militaire, saying that the question of its admissibility should be judged 
on hygienic grounds, and considered wholly in reference to the health of the troops. 
Shaving off the beard leads to two bad results. In the first place the deprivation 
of the beard, which evidently was given by Nature as a protector, is the cause of 
dental caries and of facial neuralgia, the latter complaint being frequently caused 
by the former, which in its turn is brought on by shaving. In the second place, 
the razor, and more especially the company’s shaving-brush (blaireaw commun),— 
for in the French army a barber per company performs the depilatory process,—is 
an active means of infection, spreading parasitical complaints and many disorders 
which may be classed under the names of eczema, tetters, ringworm, and other 
cuticular affections. There is no regiment in the French service in which there is 
not reported many times in the year the transmission from one to another of herpes 
circine (tetters), due to the spread of microscopic fungoids, and this in spite of the 
most constant inspection. Perfect liberty in growing the beard, however, is not to 
be recommended. If the beard be too thick and too long and not properly attended 
to, it wil! breed parasites of another kind. The beard cut short on the cheeks, as 
worn by the Arabs, is recommended as a protection against the continual varia- 
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tions of temperature, while the use of the scissors as a medium for propagating 
contagious skin-diseases is much less dangerous than that of its single-bladed rival, 
the razor. 


A MILITARY balloon service has now been organized in the Russian army, and 
some days ago the first balloon experiment was made from St. Petersburg to Nov- 
gorod by two lieutenants of the aerostatic detachment of sappers, accompanied by 
a professional aeronaut. The journey of about one hundred and six miles was suc- 
cessfully accomplished in five hours. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
a military carrier-pigeon service is also now being arranged. The military jour- 
nals have lately devoted considerable attention to this subject, and it is understood 
that the Minister of War has given some official impetus to the movement.— 
United Service Gazette, 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


THE Militér Wochenblatt of the 31st ultimo says, ‘‘ The events in the Soudan 
have given rise to discussions in English technical papers, as was the case in German 
and French military papers after 1870-71. These discussions have, however, been 
confined to tactical questions without approaching the actual root of the matter, viz. : 
the urgent necessity of army organization corresponding to the demands of the 
present day, to the absence of which may chiefly be ascribed the ‘ Pyrrhus victories’ 
of the English. Mounted infantry may possibly have some advantages against 
savages or half-savage nations; at the same time we cannot see why cavalry with 
good carbines and drilled to fight on foot—a conditio sine qua non in the present 
day—should not be far superior to an indifferently armed foe, quite ignorant of the 
art of modern fighting. For Continental wars, which are not out of the question 
in view of the long-standing friction with Russia, England would do well to exert 
herself to the utmost to make her cavalry thoroughly efficient as good shots and 
good riders instead of creating a new arm—a cross between cavalry and infantry— 
incapable of being made both good shots and good riders in a year’s training. The 
experience gained in 1870-71, which proved that cavalry in front of an army must 
be armed with a good firearm to make them independent, is no argument what- 
ever for advocating a supplementary corps of mounted infantry. In the German 
army the practice of cavalry fighting on foot is strongly enforced. In Russia this 
has, perhaps, been carried too fur; but the fact that their cavalry is mostly recruited 
from men who are ‘ born riders’ enables them to devote more time to fighting on 
foot. To say that Russia in future will employ mounted infantry only is a pessimist 
view of the case. There is a vast stride from cavalry fighting on foot to mounted 
infantry. Russia looks upon her cavalry as cavalry only,—not as mounted infantry, 
Then, again, the Russian cavalry may have occasion to draw their sabres when in 
collision with the enemy’s mounted men. How would mounted infantry fare in 
such a case? We demand from our cavalry all that the author demands from 
mounted infantry, except that we place good horsemanship jirst, and good shooting 
second. Mounted infantry on foot would accomplish no more than dismounted 
cavalry against equally strong infantry. Riding drill would have to be carried on 
simultaneously with rifle-practice, to the disadvantage of the latter. We doubt 
very much whether they would do more execution with a long-range rifle than the 
cavalry with an excellent carbine, which, in any case, carries far enough. In Ger- 
many no one is likely to advocate mounted infantry. For our neighbors across the 
Channel we may, without presumption, recommend for their consideration the same 
instruction as for our cavalry, in place of mounted infantry.” 


Arter having well considered the subject of training a thorough and efficient 
staff of men, well educated to fill the position of engine-room artificers for the 
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navy, the admiralty have issued an order, in which they say they deem it advisa- 
ble to enter as apprentices for engineers boys who have been brought up at the 
Greenwich school. One hundred of these boys, who have completed their term at 
the Greenwich school, will be selected, thirty for Davenport, thirty for Portsmouth, 
and the remainder for Chatham and Sheerness, where they will be placed for train- 
ing under the chief engineer of the dock-yard, and taught all the mechanical 
branches of engineering. During some portions of their time they will be placed 
under the head schoolmasters of the dock-yards for educational purposes. On the 
completion of their term of apprenticeship they will be appointed to ships as 
engine-room artificers. The admiralty consider that the adoption of this system 
will be preferable to the present system of entering engine-room artificers from 
private firms. The details as to pay, lodging, uniform, etc., have not yet transpired. 
The admiralty and board of trade have also come to an arrangement whereby two 
thousand stokers and firemen will be at once admitted into the royal naval reserve. 
By this arrangement it is expected that, should it become necessary to call upon 
the mercantile marine for ships, the admiralty will be able to find sufficient stokers 
and firemen for the vessels.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


In speaking of Major Fulton’s patent military handkerchief, the Naval and 
Military Gazette says, ‘‘ We have received a sample of this excellent and most useful 
addition to a soldier’s kit. It consists of a large handkerchief on which are clearly 
printed sketches, with instructions on all subjects so hard to impress on soldiers. 
Similar handkerchiefs are in use throughout the German and other armies. The 
handkerchief has been prepared after much care in the selection of subjects, which 
are as follows: Martini-Henry rifle; Laying-out a soldier’s kit; Shelter-trench ex- 
ercise ; Army signaling and bugle-calls. There are in addition a number of sketches 
and instructions on every situation in which a soldier may find himself when in 
action. Every soldier should have one of them in his kit.” 


Tue Russian Artillery Committee has had under consideration lately the special 
training of detachments of the fortress artillery in the use of various apparatus for 
siege operations, such as electric light apparatus, telephones, telemeters, etc. ; and in 
future the battalions of this arm-garrisoned Novogeorgievsk, Brest-Litevski, and 
Ivangorod, will each send an officer and six men for this purpose to the central 
artillery range near St. Petersburg. Two detachments are to be ordered there an- 
nually, and they will each stay for a course lasting seven months. The committee 
has adopted this method of training artillerymen for such service in preference to 
attaching a special personnel tor it to the fortress artillery battalions. 


ANENT the Russian torpedo scandal, it is certainly not believed at St. Peters- 
burg that the officers bungled in laying them down, and the circumstance is a rep- 
etition of what occurred more than once with the submarine mines used against Sir 
Charles Napier in the Baltic in 1854. Failing to check that gallant officer’s opera- 
tions, the mines were hauled up and examined, when it was found that the rascally 
officials ashore had purloined the gunpowder and replaced it with sawdust. 


TuE Chinese government, says the Progrés Militaire, intends to raise a stand- 
ing army of from six hundred thousand to seven hundred thousand men on a peace 
footing, to be doubled in the event of war. The authorities at Pekin have ordered 
two fitted cruisers from Messrs. Armstrong & Co., and two others from the Vulcan 
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Works at Stettin. The Chen-Pao learns, in addition to the above, that orders have 
been given to different European nations for twelve gunboats, large andsmall. The 
ships and engines will be constructed after the newest and most improved models. 
China, it is said, hopes to possess in two years a formidable navy; and Reuter in- 
forms us that the three vessels built in Germany have at length reached their desti- 
nation at Taku, having remained in safe quarters at Kiel and Wilhemshafen until 
the settlement of the Franco-Chinese difficulty.—Naval and Military Gazette. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. 

It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy, 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it vives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


EF. CROSBY CcoO., 
For Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 
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No. 1.—9. 





STATUE OF “LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.” 


More Money Needed. 


The Committee in charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the Statue, 
in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared, from 
model furnished by the artist, a Pe 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering 
to subscribers throughout the United States at 
the following prices : 

No. 1 Statuette, six inches in height,—the 
Statue bronzed; Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—at 
One Dollar each, delivered. 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, éwelve inches 
high, beautifully bronzed and nickeled, at 
ive Dollars each, delivered, 

No. 8 Statuette, twelve inches high, finely 
chased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Heavily 
Silver-Plated, wit PLUSH sTAND, at 
Ten Dollars each, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spent in 
persectings the Statuettes, and they are much 

mproved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

The New York World Fund of $100,000 com- 

letes the Podental but it is estimated that 

40,000 is yet needed to pay for the iron fasten- 
ings and the erection of the Statue. 

iberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statu- 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 

Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 
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TACTICAL QUERIES 


FOR THE 


INFANTRY. 


WITH ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS ; TOGETHER WITH ALL 
RULINGS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF TACTICS. 


By WILLIAM H. POWELL, 


Captain Fourth Infantry, Brevet Major, U.S.A. 


COMMENDATION. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, 
Actina AssIsTANT INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


Oman, Nes., April 15, 1884. 
Mayor Wiitu1Am H. Powe tt, 
Captain Fourth Infantry, U.S.A., Fort Omaha, Nebraska: 


Masor,—I have, at your request, carefully examined the MSS. of your 
book, “ Tactical Queries,” ete. It is an excellent work, and will, I am sure, be 
of assistance to all who have occasion to use the Infantry Tactics of our Army. 
You have explained and made clear obscure paragraphs. The points not cov- 
ered by the decisions of the War Department you have explained in accordance 
with “customs of service,”—the unwritten law of the Army. 

I cordially indorse your book, and trust it may have extensive circulation. 
To the militia of our country, I think it will be especially valuable. 

I am, major, yours very sincerely, 
EDWIN C. MASON, 
Ineutenant-Colonel Fourth Infantry, 
Inspector-General Department of the Platte. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS. 





T. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 
835 Broadway, New York. 
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JAMES JMCCREERY & CO. 


Are Exhibiting their Latest Importations of Rich Paris Novelties in 


SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


for Street, Evening, and Bridal Costumes. 

We have received an excellent assortment of rich 
novelties in Fancy Figured Silks and Satins, cut 
into blocks measuring 4 1-2 by 4 1-2, especially 


adapted to patchwork. 
To those wishing to secure the entire line offered 


we have arranged packages numbered 1, 2, and 3, 
the former containing 20 pieces of Plain and Brocaded Satins, the second 14 pieces 
Worked Embroidered Satins of handsome design, and the third 10 pieces of beautiful 


and novel Embroidered Comic Figures. 
To all parts of the United States we forward, upon receipt of One Dollar, any of 


the packages described, and furnish also to those ordering the Three Dollars’ worth 
an instructive book giving valuable information and cuts upon patchwork. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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ARMY AND NAVY CLOTHING MADE \ 
TO ORDER. 





The finest Bors’ Ciornine of our own make and fine MercHant TAILorine. 


Lapies’ Hasirs AnD OvER GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
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THE HARTLEY CHAIR CO. CHICAGO 


v JT 

Se ee = LIBRARY CHAIR. 
Lounges in the World. 
They have all the differ- 
ent Reclining Positions, 
and can be rigidly fasten- 
ed at any angle, a feature 
found only in their goods. 
They are durable & sim- 
ple, with a variety of de- 
signs and prices to suit. 
If you want a COMFORT- 
ABLE and ELEGANT piece 
of FURNITURE, see them 

before buying. 
They also make a 
in- 








OFFICE LOUNGE. 
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@ CHAIR. 













we cians’ Chairs and Rec 


i A i 
oe — ing Rockers. ° te 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 








THE THE 


Losekam, | (LAREADON 


1323 SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


F street N. w, | V2W YORK. 


Opposite the Ebbitt, 


C. LOSEKAM, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. PROPRIETOR. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Com pany 
OF Boston. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS pee . ° ° » $16,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES. ; - oc «+ 54@,587,000.58 
TOTAL SURPLUS .  .. . $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 

THE Directors’ ANNUAL REPORT, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 
phlets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the 


Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 


WALL PAPER. 


AN ESTIMATE FOR PAPERING A HOUSE, $150. 





We agree to paper side walls of front and back parlors, two large 
rooms on second floor, two large rooms on third floor, and hall from 
top to bottom, with fine embossed machine 


GOLD PAPER, 


9-inch gold frieze upon all except third floor, where first quality below 
gold will be used, all to be done in a thorough workmanlike manner by 
the best paper-hangers, for one hundred and fifty dollars. 


Being manufacturers of wall paper, we are enabled to give you such 
a figure. If you intend to sell your house, paper it, as it will bring from 
two to three thousand dollars more after having been papered. 


Samples and Book Containing Hints on Decoration Sent Free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 


Makers and Importers of Rare, Curious, and Expensive Wall Papers, 


124 and 126 WEST THIRTY-THIRD ST., 
(NEAR BROADWAY.) NEW YORE. 
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CHAS. DD. STONE ce CO., 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENTS, 
185 and 187 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Til. 


We make a specialty of purchasing merchandise and supplies of all kinds for persons 
living at a distance from this market. Our facilities for filling orders are not surpassed by 
any house in the country. You can save money by ordering through us. Give us a trial 
order. 


B, H. ROBERTSON. ROBERTSON & OR ALLE, R. KE, CRALLE. 


1324 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


AGENTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, OF NEW YORK, 


THE LARGEST LIFE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


NO RESTRICTIONS. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 


30 East 14th Street, 
NE VwT YoR =z. 





We make a specialty of purchasing and forwarding to out-of-town customers, 
or those absent from the city temporarily, merchandise or articles of any descrip- 
tion; thus saving to them the expense and loss of time in coming to the city. We 
CHARGE NO COMMISSION, but furnish goods at EXACTLY THE SAME PRICES 
parties would have to pay if they came personally to New York to buy. 


Samples Sent Gratuitously to All Parts of the 
Country on Application. 


Accounts are opened—payable monthly—with those making themselves known 
to us as responsible. A great saving is made in purchasing goods through us, in 
mail and express charges, by having all articles purchased from various houses sent 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


WOODS ei hcxn 


IGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDAL 
Superior Jet Black Brilliant Dressing, 


over all competitors at the World’s 
Exposition, New Organs, at which all 

for preserving the leather and making it soft, and 

thus rendering the shoe easy to the foot. Makes 


manufacturers of any note competed, thus attest- 
ing its superior qualities, which the Committee of 
a jet black brilliant finish, Has taken the 
HAVE YOUR SHOE DEALER KEEP IT, 
WARRA: 


Award quickly recognized. 
NTED UNEQUALLED. 


in one package. 





BOTTLES CONTAIN ‘DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., M’f’rs, Boston, Mass. 
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For Good Purposes Only. 

Mrs. A. M. Dauphin, of 1939 Ridge Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is well known to the ladies of 
that city from the great good she has done by 
means of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. She writes Mrs. Pinkham of a recent 
interesting case,—“A young married lady came 
to me suffering with a severe case of Prolapsus 
and Ulceration. She commenced taking the 
Compound, and in two months was fully re- 
stored. Iy proof of this, she soon found herself 
in an interesting condition. Influenced by 
foolish friends, she attempted to evade the 
responsibilities of maternity. After ten or 
twelve days she came to me again, and she was 
indeed in a most alarming state, and suffered 
terribly. I gave her a tablespoonful of the 
Compound every hour for eight hours until 
she fell asleep; she awoke much relieved and 
evidently better. She continued taking the 
Compound, and in due season she became the 
mother of a fine healthy boy. But for the 
timely use of the medicine she believes her life 
would have been lost.” 


For Weak Women. 

Mrs. Lypia E. Pinknam: About the first 
of September, 1881, my wife was taken with 
uterine hemorrhage. The best styptics the 
physician could prescribe did not check it, and 
she got more and more enfeebled. She was 
troubled with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, 
numbness of the limbs, sickness of the stomach, 
and loss of appetite. I purchased a trial bot- 
tle of your Vegetable Compound. She said 
she could discover a salutary effect from the 
first dose. Now she is comparatively free from 
the Prolapsus, Stomach’s sickness, &c. The 
hemorrhage is very much better, and is less at 
the regular periods. Her appetite is restored, 
and her general health and strength are much 
improved. We feel that we have been wonder- 
Sully benefited, and our hearts are drawn out 
in gratitude for the same and in sympathy 
for other sufferers, for whose sakes we allow 
our names to be used. C. W. EATON, 

Thurston, N.Y. 

MRS. PINKHAM’'S COMPOUND is pre at Lynn, 
Mass. Price, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. Sent by mail, postage paid, in form of Pills or 
Lozenges, on receipt of price as above. Letters confiden- 
tially answered. 
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SPOR 1886. 2a 
Will be mailed FREE to all nm, and to customers of 
last year without orderingit. It contains about 180 pages, 
600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and valuable 
directions for planting all varieties of VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEEDS, BULSS, etc. Invaluable 
to all, especially to Market Gardeners. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan, 


WE MAKE SPECIALTY 


OF SUPPLYING 


Post and Company 
GARDENS 


WITH THE BEST OF 


SEEDS. 


ORDERS FROM UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICERS EXECUTED 


AT SPECIAL 


LOW RATES. 


Send for our New Seed Annual and Special Rates. 


Address D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





ARTISTIC FURNISHING 


AND 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
(Formerly with Sypher & Co.), 
120 WEST THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORE CITY. 


Houses and apartments furnished with economy and taste. Army and navy orders executed with a 


special view to the use destined for same. Shopping of every kind attended to by Mrs. Ayer personally. 
Ladies can have gowns of every description, lingerie, and all accessories of the toilet, selected and pur- 
chased, subject to their approval. Send for circular giving particulars, terms, etc. Mrs. Ayer has the 
honor to refer to upwards of two hundred well-known citizens of various parts of the United States, among 
them Rev. Dr.and Mrs. Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; Rev. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah , 


N. Y.; Hon. Robert Lincoln, ex-Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. ; Justice and Mrs. 8. F. Miller, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lieutenant and Mrs. A. W. Wetherill, Sixth Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utab ; General and Mrs. 
John A. Logan, Washin J 

Mrs. Chas. B. Farwell, 


mn, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. John B. Drake, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago; Mr. and 
cago ; Mr. and Mrs. John B, Lyon, Chicago; Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y. 
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CHOICE OLD 


WHISKIES. 


Mild, Mellow, and Delicious. 


The peculiar medicinal qualities of Whisky 
distilled from the finest growth of Rye in the 
renowned Valley of the Monongahela have 
attracted the attention of the Medical Faculty 
in the United States to such a degree as to 
place it in a very high position among the 


Materia Medica. 


We beg to invite the attention of connois- 
seurs to our celebrated fine OLD WHIS- 
KIES, which we offer at the fol- 
lowing prices, in cases containing 


One Dozen Bottles each: 


Old Reserve Whisky . . . 818.00 


Unrivaled Upper-Ten Whisky, 15.00 
Brunswick Club Whisky . . 12.00 


If you cannot obtain these Whiskies from 
your grocer, we will, on receipt of bank draft, 
registered letter, or post-office money order, 
deliver them to your address by express, 
charges prepaid, to all points east of the 
Mississippi River, and by freight to any part 
of the United States, prepaid. 


' For EXCELLENCE, PURITY, 
and EVENNESS OF QUALITY the 
above are Unsurpassed by any Whis- 
kies in the market. They are entirely 
FREE FROM ADULTERATION, 
and possess a natural flavor and fine 


tonic properties. 


These Whiskies are sold under guarantee to 
give perfect satisfaction 3 otherwise to 
be returned at our expense. Correspondence 
solicited. 


H. & H. W. CATHERWOOD, 
114 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
16 South William Street. 






ius over 12,000,000, ANiwiAsinu® 


Sample 100 will be de- 
livered by registered mail te 
on receipt of $4.00,toany 
part of the United States. 


4a Our monthly distributions of American and 
Foreign Advertising Novelties with our “ Tansill’s 
Punch” will soon exceed $50,000 per year in value, 

One agent (dealer only) wanted in each town. 
Send for our LATEST OFFER AT ONCE, before 
your neighbor has secured this, the most valuable 
cigar agency in the world. 

Indorsed by over three thousand merchants (our 
agents) representing the cream of the trade in every 
State and Territory in the United States. Demand 
unprecedented! No Drummers. 
4G> Inclose stamp for illustrated price-list. 


R. W. TANSILL & CO., 
55 State St., Chicago. 


BARNES’ 





» Patent Foot and Steam Powef 
Machinery, Complete outfita 

orkshop Business. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
cular Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 
ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, ete., 
etc. Machines on trial ifdesired. 
Catalogue and 


for Actua 


Descriptive 
Price List Free 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 





No. 263 Ruby sgt, 





HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


Dr. E. C. West’s Nerve and Brain Treatment, a 
guaranteed Specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convul- 
sions, Fits, Nervous Neuralgia, Headache, Nervous 
Prostration caused by the use of alcohol or tobacco, 
Wakefulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the 
Brain, resulting in insanity and leading to misery, 
decay, and death, Over-Exertion of the Brain, re- 
sulting in premature old age. Each box contains 
one month’s treatment. $1.00 a box, or six boxes 
for $5.00; sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
We guarantee six boxes to cure. With each order 
received by us for six boxes, accompanied with $5.00, 
we will send a guarantee to refund the money if the 
treatment does not effect a cure. Guarantees issued 
by West & Co. Orders filled by sole agent, A. J. Dir- 
MAN, Chemist, Astor House, Broadway and Barclay 
Street, New York. 


Rockford, Ill, 
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Fscape High Rents and the Cost of Heating a Room by using 
THs ROSS 


Folding Table Hed. 


OE Rey | 


FULL BED, 
SINGLE BED, 
CHILD'S BED, 





Guaranteed the Best 
Ventilated Fold- 
ing Bed made. 





Write for Catalogue. 


Ask Your Furniture Dealer for it. 


FOREST CITY FURNITURE CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS. 


For Sale by C. W. UPTON, 
1370 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Worvp’s ONLY MAnvracrory or 


WHEEL RS 


EXcLusivELy.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of f 


INVALIDS AND CRIPPLES. 
Self and secondary hand-propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequaled. Sole 
makers of the Patented “ Rolling 
Chairs” pushed about at the Centen- 
nial. For Illustrated Catalogue, send 
stamp, and mention UNITED SERVICE. 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William Street, New York. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Best in the world. 
Harmless! Reliable! In- 
stantaneous! No dise 
appointment, no ridic- 
ulous tints; remedies 
the ill effects of bad 
dyes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful 
Black or Brown, Ex- 
planatory circulars 
sent postpaid in sealed 
envelopes, on applica- 
tion, mpontouing this 
paper. Sold by all drug- 
gists. Applied b 
rts at 
OR’S Wi 
East 10th 
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CONSUMPTION. 


ave @ positive remedy for the above disease ; byits use 


thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 PearlSt. N. ¥ 













CLOSED—With all Bedding Inside, 
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“ATTENTION.” 


OFFICERS, SOLDIERS, AND 
MUSICIANS 


WHO DESIRE TO AVOID CENSURE AT 


Guard Mounting 


Sunday Morning Inspection, 


SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO SILICON, 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN FOR 


CLEANING anD POLISHING 


All Military Equipments, 


Such as Buttons, Belt Plates, Swords, Scab- 
bards, Rifle Mountings, Horse Equipments, 
Musical Instruments, and all Metallic Sur- 
faces. Produces greater and more durable 
brilliancy, with less labor, than any other 
article. In use nineteen years. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stamps. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE on receipt of ad- 


dress, mentioning this magazine. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John St., New York. 


STANDARD WORKS 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DIC- 
TIONARY 
Or THe EncutsH Lancuace. New Edition. With 
Supplement. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. 
The standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary 
published. Library Sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

A New, Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly Enlarged 
Edition. A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. Containing complete and 
concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons 
of all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, M.D., 
LL.D. Imperial 8vo. 2550 pages. Sheep. $12.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAZDIA.,. 
American Revised Edition. THe BEST IN EVERY WAY. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 10 vols. 
Royal 8vo. Several editions, at various prices. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Containing “THE READER’S HANDBOOK,” 
“DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE,” 
“DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES,” ‘“‘ WORDS, 
FACTS, AND PHRASES,” “ANCIENT AND 
MODERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS,” “‘ WOR- 
CESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY,” 
“ ROGET’S THESAURUS,” and ‘‘SOULE’S 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES.” 8vols. Bound in half 
morocco, gilt top. Per set, in pasteboard box, $20.00. 
Any volume sold separately. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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THE 


BOSTON 
HERALD 


DEVOTES ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
NEW ENGLAND NEWS, 


UNPORMATION CONCERNING THE REGULAR ARMY 


THE MILITIA. 





Subscription Price - - - 8&0 Cents per Month. 
Sunday Herald (16 pages) - - §$2.00 per Year. 





R. M. PULSIFER & CO, 


Proprietors, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Monarch of the Monthlies.”’ 
The Largest, Cheapest and Best Magazine. 


OVEBR 1,000,000 READERS; OVER 1500 PAGES; OVER 1000 PICTURES EACH YEAR. 


FRANK LESLIE’S it OE eb picture in color, a gem 
POPULAR MONTHLY ; of art, and worth more 
continues to hold its than the entire price 
place unchallenged at » of the magazine. For 
the head of the great & w 1886 the aim of the 


magazines for the peo- publisher will be not 
ple. It prints more only to hold the Pop- 


matter, more pictures, € Ei ULAR MONTHLY firmly 
and has more readers SR} S~ in the public favor, but 
than any other. Its(@ 62) to make it better than 
success has been whol- 2 ever. 


ly unprecedented, and ey wee = New attractions, new 
is due solely to sterling Y writers, and new artists 


a 
—y/ | 
ca 
and positive merit. It FaxoN will be presented in its 
contains 128 pages a pages, and all the ex- 
each month, and meets 4 . tensive resources of the 
the wants of every- sz (aye ” well-known Publishing 
body. Each number House placed at its 
presents a_ beautiful disposal. 


The POPULAR MONTHLY is for sale by all Newsdealers, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of subscription. Specimen Copies, 15c, each, post-paid. 
Address, and send Post Office Order or Check to ass 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 53-55-57 Park Piace, New-York. 























The United States Mail 
“our SEED STORE mivr boon. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 


Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784, 
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B E S U R to include in your list of 

PERIODICALS FOR 1886 
some, if not all, of the following, for they are 
the very best and are found in the homes of all 


cultured people. 


No other journal numbers among its contributors 


e 
so many brilliant thinkers and profound scholars. 
‘the most important changes in the thought of the 
© timesaresubmitted to searching criticism and review 


rs 


° Themonthly contributions, by eminent writers, 
describing the contemporary life and thought 
of the leading nations of the world, give it an 

® unique position among other Journals, present- 
ing an epitome of all that best deserves attention in the world of thought and action. 
2 ° The atest exponent of radicalism in England. 
Its Editors and Contributors have ever been noted 
as leaders of progress, and have formed a school of 
® advanced thinkers, which ~ justly be cited as 
the most powerful factor of reform in the British Empire and elsewhere. 


—_—_—— 


While discussing all branches of modern thought, is par- 


e,e 
ticularly devoted to the consideration of the more recent 
theories in Theology and Philosophy. Its articles are 
© characterized by a keenly critical spirit, and for fulness 


of treatment and justness of criticism it stands alone, in its special fieldg among the 
periodicals of the world. 


Numbers among its contributors the greatest names 


e e 
that have moulded English thought for the past eight 
years. While its policy admits the discussion of al 
® questions, its conservatism is tempered with a liberal- 


ism that marks it as the INDEPENDENT REVIEW of the world. 


—_——————_ 


Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and 


e 
embrace the latest discoveries in Science, in History, 
and in Archeology. Much space is devoted to ecclesi- 
® astical history and matters connected with the Church, 
thus making the Review invaluable to the clerical student, as well as of great 


interest to the general reader. 


Is notable for the latitude of its theological 


e o 
views, many of the most advanced of modern 
theories in theology having received in its pages 
© their first authoritative support. A distinctive 


feature of this Review is its “INDEPENDENT SECTION,” containing articles advocating 
views at variance with those of its editors. 








Is the leading and most popular magazine 


e 
’ of Great Britain. The tone of its articles, be 
they fiction, incidents of travel, critical or 
° litical essays, is unexceptionable, render- 


fos it most desirable for the Home Circle. 


All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 
While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the inter- 


e 
—- of views among Shakespearian scholars, and to af- 
ford the student the fullest information relative to Shakes- 
® peare’s art, life and writings, SHAKESPEARIANA is specially 


designed to extend the influence of Shakespeare as a popular educator, and to stim- 
ulate the study of his works in our colleges and institutions of learning. 


t@"Full Index Circulars furnished upon application.“ 


LECNARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


ee enemas! 
a ed 


*O9'v$ ‘yorg 


*OO'ZI$ ‘9014! IY 


"09°8$ ‘omy Kuy 


¢ ‘nog Kuy 
*O9°S$ ‘omy uy “Q0'e$ ‘yorg 


“O0°E1$ ‘PAZ ly *OS"OL 


*00°8$ ‘e2e4) Muy 


"480, 10g 
oa 1g 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEAVENS & THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


835 Broadway, S.W. Cor. 13th St., 
NEWV YORE. 
ARMY, NAVY, AND CIVILIAN CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER 


‘OWLY. SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL, WITH FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


FRED. LEAVENS. JNO. H. THOMPSON. 


CARROLLTON HOTEL, 


Baltimore, Light, and German Sts., dtiaaee, Mad. 








THE LARGEST, LATEST BUILT, AND - al CONVENIENT 
HOTEL IN THE CIT 


PERMANENT BOARD BY THE MONTH AT FROM $50 UPWARDS. 


Special Arrangements will always be init satisfactorily for Families, or for 


Parties, by Telegraph. 
Officers of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps may always rely upon the 


best of accommodations, at 20 per cent. discount on advertised transient rate 
F. W. COLEMAN, Manager. 


STATIONERY SENT BY MAIL. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


JAMES H. ROGERS, 


Stationer and Publisher, 
25 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Army and Navy Officers, Government Officials, and others residing out of town will save 
considerable trouble, time, and money by sending to the above for all kinds of Stationery. A 


full line of Fancy and Business Stationery, Initial Paper, Monograms, Stamping, Visiting 
Cards, ete. Postage-stamps taken in payment. All orders will receive immediate attention. 


BOSTON TRAVELLER. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY. 
BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A BUSINESS dane PAPER. 
OD ree STORIES. 
A PAPER FOR THE HOME. 
BY FIRST-CLASS AUTHORS. 


SATURDAY TRAVELLER, 


in which also a mass of other original and selected literary matter will 
be presented every week, including 


The Woman’s Column. Literary and Art 





The Review of the Week. 


Notes. Society Gossip. 
SEND FoR SPECIMEN Corres. 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., Traveller Buildings, Boston, Mass. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 
Baltimore, May 3, 1885. 


LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS—NO EXTRAS. 


Mindful of the fact that figures most pointedly tell the story, attention is 
respectfully called to the appended data, indicating at one and the same moment 
the salient features of the striking reduction in the time of our Limited Ex- 
press Trains, as well as the determination of this Company to maintain its 
principles of the fastest time without extra charge therefor. 


Washington and Chicago 22 Hours and 65 Minutes, Distance 612 Miles, 
“Hh Louis 27“ <i 


“© Gineinnali 16“ and 15 Minute, =“ 883 
tC ce cc cc 


“© ‘Baltimore 5 * eS 
THIS 1S THE FASTEST TIME MADE BETWEEN THE CITIES NAMED. 


Leave Baltimore 9 A.M., Washington 10 A.M.; arrive Columbus 11.55 
P.M., arrive Chicago 8.55 a.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
CORED UL Leave Baltimore 2.30 p.m., Washington 3.30 P.M.; arrive Cincinnati 
7.45 a.m., St. Louis 6.80 p.m. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Family Room Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
WES? Leave Baltimore 9 a.m., Washington 10 a.M.; arrive Pittsburg 7.35 
P.M. Runs daily. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day Coaches.) 
Leave Baltimore 10.80 A.M.; arrive Washington 11.15 a.m. Except 

Sunday. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day Coaches.) 











Leave Chicago 5.10 p.m., Columbus 2.10 a.M.; arrive Washington 6.30 
P.M., Baltimore 7.30 P.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train composed of 
New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
Leave St. Louis 8 a.M., Cincinnati 7.20 p.M.; arrive Washington 1.15 
CORED UL P.M., Baltimore 2.15 P.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train composed of 
New Family Room Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 


EAST, Leave a 8.50 A.M.; arrive Washington 6.30 P.M., Baltimore 
7.30 p.M. Runs daily. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day 


Coaches. ) 
Leave Washington 3.15 P.M. ; arrive Baltimore 4 p.m. Except Sunday. 
(Composed of Parlor and Day Coaches.) 


(FOR SCHEDULE OF OTHER TRAINS, SEE TRAVELERS’ OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDE 
AND MAP FOLDERS.) 


A demonstration by personal experience of the efficiency and elegance of 
the Limited Train Service on Picturesque Baltimore and Ohio would, 1 am 
sure, be as pleasurable to yourself as it would be gratifying to 


B. DUNHAM, Cc. K. LORD, 
General Manager, Baltimore. Gen’! Pass. Agent, Baltimore. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets ...... . » « $9,011,898.58 
Surplus. . .... . . « 1,809,462,85 








SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the neat. 
The ‘* PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first-class insurance. 
The Policy contracts of this Company leave nothing to be desired, 
embracing all the liberal features of every other. They become IN- 
CONTESTABLE three years from date. They are absolutely NON- 
FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve” at lapse being applied either 
to the EXTENSION of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of 
PAID-UP insurance, at the option of the member. 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President, 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


J. HOWARD FOOTE, 


Sole U. S. Agent for the Genuine Courtois Cornets and Band Instruments. 

Sole U. S. Agent for Eugene and Jacques Albert’s New Patent Clarionets. 

Sole U.S. Agent for the Genuine Turkish Cymbals. 

Sole U. S. Agent for Badger’s Boehm Flutes. 

Sole Maker of the Genuine Challenge Band Instruments. 

Sole Maker of the Prize, Favorite, and Bini Guitars. 

Sole Importer of the Genuine Cremona Violin Strings. 

Sole Importer of the Imperial Russian Gut Violin Strings. 

Sole U. S. Depot for Geo. Clifton Dobson’s Matchless Banjos. 

Genuine Buffet’s, Albert’s, Martin’s, and Bertin’s Clarionets. 

Genuine Buffet’s and Godfroy’s Boehm Flutes and Piccolos. 

Genuine H. F. Meyer’s Flutes and Piccolos. 

Genuine Old Violins, Artists’ Bows, Mandolines, Zithers, etc. 

Genuine Swiss Musical Boxes, the finest quality imported. 

Genuine English Concertinas, and the finest line of Musical Merchandise 
of every description in the U. 8S. 

Wholesaler and Exporter of Prof. Gally’s Clariona and Orchestrones. 

General and Export Agent for the Celebrated Carpenter Organs, the 
best made. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
31 & 33 Maiden Lane. 3807 & 309 Wabash Ave. 


Mention Tue Untrep Service Magazine. 














mane VITA mane {RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 


are made from the brightest and highest cost gold 
leaf tobacco grown, and are far superior to any other 
cigarette produced. Beware of base imitations. The 
genuine bears the signature of undersigned manu- 
facturers on every package. They have no equal. 
RATA NS ARS RL TCT, 
FOR PIPE SMOKING the Richmond Straight Cut 
or Richmond Gem Curly Cut tobaccos are recom- 
mended as being delightfully mild and fragrant. 
aR Benet A ar REE AACR 
All our goods are absolutely pure, and have a 
reputation that has made them a stand- 
ard article in all parts of the world. 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


Manufacturers Fine Grade Cigarettes and Smoking 
Tobaccos, Richmond, Va. 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR 


COLD IN THE HEAD, HAY FEVER, 


—AND— 


CATARRH. 


THE ONLY LOCAL TREATMENT. 
Neither Liquid, Snuff, nor Salve. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS GRATIS. 


Boxes of 6 .. 25 Cents. 
Boxes of 14 .. 50 Cents. 


For sale by all druggists, or sent by mail, An excellent appetizing tonic _of exquisite flavor, now used over the 
: whole world, cures Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Fever and A e, and all 

on receipt of price, by disorders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops im) t a delic ‘icious flavor 

to a glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 

beware of counterfeits. am Fe ur grocer or druggist for the genuine 


article, manufactured by DR. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 
VITA COMPANY, J. W. WOPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT, 
12 and 14 Cliff St., New York. 61 BROADWAY, N.Y 


FRACRANT VANITY FAIR 


CLOTH OF GOLD CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS FRESH, CLEAN, AND SWEET. 


’ Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be sur- 
passed for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. 


13 First Prize Medals Awarded. WM. 8. KIMBALL & CO. 


A.J. REACH CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Quaker City Beveled-Frame Racket. 


THE QUAKER CITY 
TENNIS RACKET 


has beveled frame; has the largest playing surface; highly polished; stringing unequaled 
lamb’s gut, thus insuring a light-strung Racket all the time. These Rackets are used by the 
leading Tennis Clubs in the country. Price, $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS RACKETS, from $1.50 to $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS SETS, from $10.00 to $50.00. 
Tennis Supplies—Nets, Balls, Poles, Guy-Ropes, Court Markers, Back-Stop Nets, Rubber 
Handle Covers, Rules, etc., etc. Send for IkLustratep CaTALoaueE of Sportine Goons. 


A. J. REACH CO., Manufacturers, 23 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared aay the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, 


There wun @ difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phot 
phoric acid, an aration has ever been offered to the public which seems to so hay 
meet the seen want as this. 









It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 



























(From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army. 


SBnep BN. Tideseon: “Fort Ginson, Inp. Ter., February 1, 187 


“ Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have usi 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it 
now,—citizens 2s well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case Ww 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally fand about among their friends with commendation. 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con~ 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are 
enthusiastic about it. I am sir, with great respect and esteem, 

“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention THe Unirep Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R, L. ~ 





Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 2 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Ro se 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. _ 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley 

Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


A box containi Sompies of we} the _— ‘a eee to.your nearest Rallroad Express Office (Ww. 
f eiculdbetmamed for Bity Gonte™Money Order Pe Lddress ; YOUNG, typo & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, New 


DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO 
IMPORTERS, RETAILERS, AND JOBBERS 


OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ 
OOLENS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 

MERINO AND MUSLIN- UNDERWEAR, COSTUMES, 
COATS, INDIA SHAWLS, Etc. 


1126 and 1128 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 










Ww 














Letters requesting samples or other information will receive immediate attenti 
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